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Foreword 


Dear colleagues! On behalf of Turksoy, which is an international organization for 
studying, preserving and promoting the culture of the Turkic-speaking world, 
I would like to congratulate you on the publication of this edited book! For the last 
few years, we have been closely collaborating with ICTM, in particular helping 
with organization of ICTM Study Group Symposiums, Seminars and Workshops. 
We were glad to support the 43d ICTM World Conference in Astana 2015. Many 
activities of the ICTM are very close to our main goals of cultural promotion 
and dissemination of the Turkic-speaking world. As set out in our mission state- 
ment, Turksoy carries out activities to strengthen the ties of brotherhood and 
solidarity among Turkic peoples with a view to transmitting their common cultural 
heritage to future generations and promoting it around the world. We are glad to 
see how today the Turkic-speaking world area is getting better known to the world 
through music and arts, highly qualified performances and academic evaluations. 
That, therefore, is one of the reasons why the support of music is one of the main 
goals of our activity. Many customs and traditions of the Turkic-speaking world 
have become better known particularly during the last decade. For instance, Navruz 
celebrations — the pre-Islamic New Year celebration — are the most important 
traditional events carried out by Turksoy all over the world. Besides these celebra- 
tions, Turksoy also organizes various gatherings of scholars, musicians and artists 
bringing together performers, instrumentalists and singers, poets, writers, theatre, 
dance and youth ensembles and orchestras of the Turkic-speaking people. We wish 
you every success in your future undertakings towards the study and promotion 
of music culture of the Turkic-speaking world. 


Professor Duisen Kaseinov 
Secretary General of Turksoy 
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Foreword 


It is a great pleasure to introduce this edited volume. It is the work of a diverse group 
of scholars. It is the work of scholars reflecting on diversity in the Turkic world 
itself, too. Until recently, such a project would have been very hard to imagine. 
Throughout the Cold War, the Soviet Union and the modern Turkish Republic 
regarded one another with undisguised hostility. Within the Soviet Union, divide 
and rule policies amplified the cultural differences between the Central Asian repub- 
lics. In Turkey, the Central Asian and Soviet Turkic minorities were known largely 
through the work of cultural associations run by emigrés, dissidents and refugees. 
The pan-Turkic traditions of scholarship, inaugurated in the Ottoman period by 
scholars such as Ahmet Agaoglu, had largely been forgotten, or become the preserve 
of a handful of right-wing nationalists. I would hear much in those days, though, 
about Central Asian shamanism, about Central Asian long-necked lutes, about the 
Central Asian ancestors whose legends, epics, cults and dances had supposedly left 
their traces on those of today’s Anatolia. I remember a visit in 1986 with a distin- 
guished Turkish folklorist to one of Istanbul’s Kazakh cultural associations. I can 
still remember the faint tang of yoghurt and salt in the milky tea we drank. We sat 
and exchanged thoughts about Turkic dialects, vocal techniques and long-necked 
lute styles, about cuisine, horses and the harshness of life on the steppes. It all 
seemed very exotic, on a rainy winter’s evening in that dingy Istanbul suburb. 

Despite such encounters, serious scholarly communication between those living 
in Turkey and Turkic speakers elsewhere was limited. This had its convenient 
aspects, on all sides. It fed a myth in Turkey, for instance — a myth that underlined 
Turkish distinction and a sense of historical mission. Like all myths, it spoke differ- 
ently to different people. With its appeal to ethnic solidarity and a heroic past, it 
spoke strongly to the anti-communist right, naturally enough. But it also spoke, via 
ideas about shamanism for instance, to secularists — or at least those uncomfortable 
with the Saudi-dominated Islamic norms then making their presence felt. It spoke 
to the left, too, with its evocation of an inexorable historical progress from the 
steppes, via the Ottoman conquests, towards European enlightenment and moder- 
nity. The myth took shape, as most do, in the absence of systematic scholarly or 
intellectual exchange. 

Twenty-five years on, we are in a very different world. Western European and 
American scholars are now able to travel and pursue their research with a degree 
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of freedom around Central Asia. Meanwhile, scholars from Central Asia (admittedly 
with more difficulty) find research opportunities, publishing venues and jobs in the 
Western academy. For a new generation of Turkish scholars, close intellectual, 
religious and economic ties with the post-Soviet Turkic world are now the norm. 
Mass media have brought the various Turkic languages and dialects closer. If 
English continues to prevail in scholarly communication, at least in the West, 
Russian, opening up the ethnographic archive, is more broadly known. There are 
undoubtedly difficulties — gradients of power and prestige, some old, some new and 
perhaps growing — that inhibit or complicate communication. But communication 
there is. Scholarship spanning the Turkic world now seems to be flourishing. 

This volume also attests to a kind of ethnomusicology that would have been 
hard to imagine twenty-five years ago. That is to say, an ethnomusicology that no 
longer assumes bounded cultural frameworks, or fieldwork carried out by a single 
person in a single place. Or that approaches Islam in the non-Arab world as a relic, 
or as an exotic folk practice. Or that is driven by a quest for ethnic authenticity, 
remote from the pollution of cities. Or that routinely sees mass media in terms of 
homogenization, or ‘cultural grey-out’, to use Alan Lomax’s well-known phrase. 
This volume joins the argument for another kind of ethnomusicology, multi-sited 
and dialogic, at home in today’s rapidly changing cities and media environments. 

As Razia Sultanova suggests in her Introduction, what is ‘Turkic’ about all of 
this remains open to question. Some important contributions to the ethnomusico- 
logical literature in recent decades — significant for their transregional and trans- 
historical emphases — have suggested definable elements of Turkic musical style. 
For instance, an inclination towards polyphony rather than monophony (Picken), 
mimesis as opposed to poesis (Levin), ecstatic as opposed to word-carried reli- 
gious sensibilities (Feldman). A more contemporary feel for questions of ‘Turkic’ 
ethnicity and identity makes itself felt in this volume. Musical identity, here, is 
what specific actors make of it in specific situations. These are situations defined, 
or at least shaped, by the prevailing play of ‘us/them’ oppositions, all highly con- 
text-specific, all ‘discursive’, all performative. Needless to say, such questions are 
politically fraught, in today’s Central Asia as elsewhere. Much revolves around the 
dynamics of very specific situations and conjunctures, as each of the chapters 
in this fascinating volume shows. The ‘micro’ emphasis prevails here, naturally 
enough. An ethnomusicology of Central Asia capable of embracing both broad 
tendencies, macro and micro, would be ideal, of course. But this volume marks an 
important step in that direction. 


Martin Stokes 
London, December 2016 


1 Introduction 


Traditions and transformations in 
Turkic musical cultures 


Razia Sultanova 


The Turkic people today 


In July 2007 the group Tashkent arrived in London with ancient, six-foot-long 
Karnay trumpets to participate in Peter Wiegold’s commissioned piece He Js 
Armoured Without for the BBC Proms Brass Day. As they finished the first rehear- 
sal at the Royal Albert Hall everyone present was full of praise, but later that 
evening a phone call came from the Royal Albert Hall’s managers: “We are all in 
a panic! The sound that the Karnay make is too loud and has gone off the scale 
despite the fibre-glass acoustic diffusers. They are performing with the BBC 
Philharmonic Orchestra, who at their loudest reach half way up the peak scale; the 
Uzbek musicians overloaded our system at the rehearsal. They will damage 
the fabric of the Royal Albert Hall if they play that loudly again. Please ask them 
to play softly!” When the Uzbek musicians heard this, they laughed. “What is 
strange,” they said, “is that we were playing at only half of our usual volume!” So 
the concert went ahead with a notice warning of high sound levels. This story 
demonstrates an essential difference in music and sound perception between 
the West and the Turkic world, when not only the music elements like rhythm, 
dynamic, melody, harmony, texture, form but the very concept of music perfor- 
mance based on their cultural past, its time and place, and etiquette, is distinctive 
in the Turkic-speaking world — a highly original but little known music culture that 
demands further scholarly study. 

Today the Turkic peoples are a group of ethnicities that live in Central, Eastern, 
Northern, and Western Asia as well as parts of Eastern Europe. They speak languages 
belonging to the Turkic language family. They share, to varying degrees, certain cul- 
tural traits and historical backgrounds. The term Turkic represents a broad ethno- 
linguistic group of peoples, including existing societies such as Altai, Azerbaijanis, 
Balkars, Bashkirs, Chuvashes, Crimean Karaites, Gagauz, Karachays, Karakalpaks, 
Kazakhs, Khakas, Krymchaks, Kyrgyz people, Nogais, Qashqai, Tatars, Turkmens, 
Turks, Tuvans, Uyghurs, Uzbeks, and Yakuts, as well as ancient and medieval states 
such as Dingling, Bulgars, Chuban, Goktiirks, Khazars, Khiljis, Kipchaks, Kumans, 
Ottoman Turks, Seljuk Turks, Tiele, Timurids, Turgeshes, and possibly Huns, Tuoba, 
Wusun, and the Xiongnu. 


2  Razia Sultanova 
Ethnic, cultural and historical origins 


Turkic peoples embrace a millennium and a vast geographical area. Their ability 
to travel and assimilate connects distant times and places, cultures and traditions. 
Their cultural achievements reflect the lives and beliefs of nomadic communities 
on the steppes of Central Asia and the cultural traditions of the sumptuous beauty 
of the Babur and Timurid empires. From the scorching deserts to the longest moun- 
tain ranges, Turks lived in a world of demons and campfires and storytellers. 
The basic identity of the Turks as gnarled nomads, tough traders, raw people of the 
road, found its expressions in shamanism. Historically, Turkic tribes were involved 
in shamanic experience in various settings such as healing or foretelling rituals, 
with the loud sounds of drumbeats, resounding voices and sharp cries announcing 
help for people and communities to overcome their difficult times. Centuries later, 
religiously associated music in the Turkic-speaking world took the form of the 
rhythmical ecstatic repetitions of Sufi rituals where, to the accompaniment of 
solo or choir singing, enraptured participants whirled and danced in large circles, 
inside or outside mosques, or in the open air on the banks of rivers or lakes. 

In medieval times the highly professional culture of magam/mugham/makam 
performance was growing at the emperors’ courts. Its slow and deep philosophical 
flow, long hours of canonized music performed by highly professional musicians, 
echoed under the spacious arching halls of palaces. Folk music in the area was 
represented by songs, instrumental tunes and dances filled with joy to mark times 
of peace and celebrations, turning in times of war into mourning laments and 
sorrow at the loss of family members. State celebrations had their own thrilling 
sounds of penetrating trumpets with drumbeats. 

However, the establishment of the USSR brought many changes; the centuries-old 
system of music performance was going through the colonial encounter, racism and 
later nationalism. The USSR cultural politics could be characterized by a set of 
binarisms: Moscow/East of the USSR or Central Asian republics; secularism/religion; 
modernity/tradition; centre/periphery, with the mega-power of the Kremlin transform- 
ing Moscow into a mega-metropolis with communist authorities, media, culture and 
industry, military centres, and so on united in one place. Therefore, Turkic-speaking 
people at the time of the Soviet Union adapted to the new state-engaged system 
of entertainment when the new cultural infrastructure required the appearance of 
“suggested national” genres of music, content, sounds. So, music had to survive and to 
adjust or protest at times when “music speaks louder than words”. It is towards this end 
that this book has modestly contributed a beginning. 

Looking back at the history of the Turkic-speaking world, one can find that 
wars, conquerors and different rulers and governments have deeply influenced the 
history and geography of the Turkic-speaking world, changing shapes of nations 
and ethnicities, their world perception, attitude to heritage and national identity 
and sense of belonging, as they were affected or influenced by the prevailing ideo- 
logy and following freedom of expressing themselves or nationalist feelings 
inside of the communities’ circles. The music was also affected by the history of 
the Turkic-speaking world. 


Introduction 3 


Who, historically speaking, are the Turkic-speaking peoples? The Turkic 
languages — Turkish, Uzbek, Tatar, Uighur, Kazakh and nearly thirty others — are 
spoken these days from Siberia to the Mediterranean, from the Balkans to the 
Baltic. They belong to the Altaic language family, which originated in Mongolia 
and Siberia.' According to historical-linguistic research, the Turkic languages 
interacted with other groups of languages like Uralic, Indo-European and Yenisseic 
over thousands of years.* The presence of some Turkic words in the remnants of the 
European Hunnic language’ is the basis for some theories that the Turkic-speaking 
tribes were Huns who at the start of the first millennium moved westwards from the 
Asian steppes and appeared on the Volga around 350 CE.* There are also theories 
proposing that the early Turkic-speaking peoples mixed with the Mongolian popu- 
lation in the area of present-day Mongolia and Altai, and that the Iranian-Turkic 
symbiosis that began during the Scythian period (ninth—fourth centuries BCE)* and 
was later reflected in Firdausi’s “Shahname” as an Iran—Turan relationship, played 
a very important cultural role. The first Turkic ethnonym appeared by 460 CE in 
the steppes between the Volga and the Black Sea. “Oghur” and “Onoghur” (“Ten 
Oghurs’’), clearly Turkic names of the tribes, are mentioned at that time, and 
later these tribes gave birth to Balkan and Volga Bulghars.’ Some research states 
that these Oghur people spoke a specific form of Turkic, close to the contemporary 
Chuvash in the Volga region.* Oghur (sometimes pronounced Oghuz) tribes had by 
the sixth century created a poly-ethnic confederation that spread from the steppes of 
Mongolia to the Black Sea, known through historic Chinese manuscripts as “Tiele”.° 
The ethnonym “Turk” (as many believe, originally pronounced “Turuk”’) was first 
mentioned at that time. In 545 CE, a people with this name established a relationship 
with the Western Wei dynasty of Northern China." 

Though there are many different Turkic and Iranian etymologies for the eth- 
nonym “Turk”, no single one was considered acceptable. Yet, from that time the 
ethnonym Turk emerged fully into the light of recorded history. The Turks rapidly 
expanded westwards, taking over territories with Mongolian, Iranian and other 
populations and creating a multi-lingual, poly-ethnic, multi-faith state which was 
a mix of nomadic, semi-nomadic and sedentary peoples. Between the sixth and 
eighth centuries Turks created Western and Eastern Turkic qaghanates or empires 
extending from China to Europe. Culturally, this period of Turkic history is marked 
by the Orhon, Yennissei and many other inscriptions, which not only glorify the 
military might of Turkic Qaghans (kings), but also give a glimpse of their culture, 
poetry and arts. 


When the blue sky above and the reddish earth below were created, between 
the two of them the son of man was made. Over the sons of man my ancestors 
Bumin-khan and Istami-khan became rulers. Becoming the rulers they kept the 
unity of the Turkic people. The four corners of the world were enemies. They 
conquered the four corners of the world and implemented peace. Whoever had 
heads on their shoulders — they bowed their heads, whoever had knees — they 
kneeled in front of them. They were wise khans, they were brave khans, their 
orders were wise, and their people were brave. Therefore they ruled long. Then 
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they perished. I became a Khan, not over the wealthy people, but over the 
people without food inside them and without clothes outside. I became a Khan 
over the poor and miserable people. My younger brother Kul-tegin and I spoke, 
and in order that the name and the fame gained by our ancestors should not 
disappear I did not sleep nights for the Turkic people, and did not relax during 
the days. With my younger brother Kul-tegin I worked to death ... I conquered 
the four corners of the world and the people obeyed me ... O, Turkic people, 
listen to that. All I had to say I carved on this eternal stone ... Bilge-khan ... 
(Inscription of Bilge-qaghan," trans. Hamid Ismailov) 


Here one can find words such as “sky”, “earth”, “unity”, “world” and “Khan”, all 
of which are symbolic of Turkic culture. This period of Turkic history is also 
interesting due to the fact that people of that empire, following different religions, 
created those inscriptions as well as manuscripts in Turkic languages. Though the 
leading religion among the Turks was monotheistic Tengrianism — belief in 
Tengri, the God of Heaven, supreme entity, correlated with Earth and Mankind — 
yet the Manichean text Xuastuanift, a Buddhist “Book of Meeting with Maitrea”’, 
Nestorian Christian books, as well as Zoroastrian texts were all present in Turkic 
language. 

The emergence of Islam in the seventh century and the following Arab conquest 
of Transoxiana or Maverannahr opened a new era in the history of Turkic people 
as a part of Islamic civilization. By the tenth century, after the fall of the Turkic 
Khazar Empire, mass conversions to Islam began. That period of history witnessed 
the rise of two Turko-Islamic dynasties: the Ghaznavids (977-1186) taking over 
Afghanistan, Northern India and Khorasan, and the Qarakhanids (992-1212) in 
Transoxiana or Central Asia. Yet the eastern part of the Turkic world (Altai, Siberia) 
was not touched by Islam and continued to practise Tengrianism and shamanism. 

The tenth century witnessed the rise of another Turko-Islamic Seljuk dynasty, 
which began in Central Asia and later expanded to Iran and further to Anatolia, 
with the help of Oghuz tribes. Then the process of Turkization of the complex 
mix of peoples in Anatolia started.'"* The Mongol invasion of Central Asia and 
Iran in the thirteenth century brought more Turkic people (especially Oghuzs) to 
the Middle East. The Timurid epoch (fourteenth—sixteenth centuries), named 
after Amir Timur, also known as Tamerlane (1370-1405), was a “golden period” 
for Islamic Iranian-Turkic symbiosis in science, arts, architecture, literature and 
professional classical court music. It existed in a vast territory from India through 
Central Asia and Iran, in parallel with another great Turko-Islamic empire — the 
Ottoman (thirteenth-twentieth centuries) extending in different periods from Iran 
through Anatolia to the Middle East and Central Europe. Both empires played an 
immense role in bringing different ethnicities, faiths, beliefs, cultures and tradi- 
tions together, amalgamating them into a common culture. During that “Eastern 
Renaissance” the Sufi movements or tariqats, which had adapted Islam to the local 
cultures of Central Asia, Iran and Anatolia, came to life with their different forms 
and rituals like zikr, the musical forms that paralleled those professional Sufi 
movements just as magam/mugham/makam had been created in the palaces. 
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Another period of Turkic history that is important for the themes of this book 
is the Mughal period (sixteenth—-nineteenth centuries). Babur (1483-1530), one of 
the Central Asian Timurids who was also a descendant of the Mongol Emperor 
Ghengiz-khan on his maternal side, was a founder of that empire, which occupied 
the territories of modern Afghanistan, Pakistan and Northern India. Then the Turks 
of Central Asia invaded those territories in great numbers, bringing their own 
culture, which eventually mixed with the local cultures, creating new forms and 
traditions. The Tatars formed the Turkic-speaking population of Tartary, the terri- 
tory ruled by Mongol rulers from the fourteenth century until their conquest by the 
Russian Empire in the eighteenth to nineteenth centuries. 

The largest group by far that the Russians have called “Tatars” are the Volga 
Tatars, native to the Volga and Ural region (Tatarstan, Bashkortostan, Orenburg 
province), with their language known as the Tatar language. As of 2002 they had 
an estimated population close to 6 million. The Crimean Tatars are a Turkic ethnic 
group that formed in the Crimean Peninsula in the fourteenth-seventeenth centu- 
ries, primarily from the Turkic tribes. Crimean Tatars constituted the majority of 
Crimea’s population from that time until the mid-nineteenth century, and the lar- 
gest relative ethnic population until the end of the nineteenth century when it 
became part of Russia. In May 1944, the USSR State Defence Committee ordered 
the removal of all of the Tatar population from Crimea, including the families of 
Crimean Tatars serving in the Soviet Army. They were taken in trains and boxcars 
to Central Asia, primarily to Uzbekistan. Starting in 1967, some were allowed to 
return to Crimea, and in 1989 the USSR Parliament condemned the removal of 
Crimean Tatars from their motherland as inhumane and lawless. Today, Crimean 
Tatars constitute approximately 12 per cent of the population of Crimea. There 
remains a large diaspora of Crimean Tatars in Turkey and Uzbekistan. 

Northern Azerbaijan was known in ancient times as Caucasian Albania. That area 
was the place of many wars and conflicts involving Arabs, Kazars and Turks. After 
the eleventh century, the territory became dominated by Turks and eventually was 
a stronghold of the Shiite Muslim religion and Islamic culture. Here the role of 
the Shirvanshah state was important in the national development of Azerbaijan. The 
Shirvanshahs maintained a high degree of autonomy as local rulers and vassals from 
861 until 1539, and provided a continuity that lasted longer than any other dynasty in 
the Islamic world. There are two periods of an independent Shirvan state: the first in 
the twelfth century, under Sultans Manuchehr and Axsitan who built the stronghold 
of Baku, and the second in the fifteenth century under the Derbendid dynasty. 
Between the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Shirvanshahs were vassals of the 
Mongol and Timurid Empires. At their palaces and courts the musical art of Mugam 
flourished. Russia acquired the territory of present-day Azerbaijan from Persia 
through the Treaty of Gulistan in 1813 and the Treaty of Turkamanchai in 1828. 

Unlike many other parts of the Turkic-speaking world, which had developed as 
a part of Islamic civilization, nomadic tribes have historically inhabited the terri- 
tory of Kazakhstan. This changed in the thirteenth century, when Genghis Khan 
occupied the country as part of the Mongolian Empire. Following internal struggles 
among the conquerors, power eventually reverted to the nomads. By the sixteenth 
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century, the Kazakhs emerged as a distinct group, divided into three jziz (“hordes”, 
kinship branches occupying specific territories). The Russians began advancing 
into the Kazakh steppe in the eighteenth century, and by the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, they nominally ruled all of Kazakhstan as part of the Russian Empire. Later 
in the nineteenth century, Russia conquered the whole of Central Asia, and the 
Turkic people of that area became a part initially of the Russian, and later of the 
Soviet, Empire. 


Religions 


Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism and Tengrianism dominated the pre-Islamic Turkic 
polytheistic mythology.’ Tengrianism was a religion characterized by features of 
shamanism, animism, totemism, both polytheism and monotheism, and ancestor 
worship. Worship took place in the form of extensive rituals by the upper classes 
of early Turkic society until Manichaeism was introduced as the official religion in 
763. Shamanism was gradually replaced by Buddhism, which existed up to the 
twelfth century, becoming the main religion after Manichaeism. 

The Turkic Muslim conquest of the Indian subcontinent resulted in a rapid 
and almost total disappearance of all other religions in North India and Central 
Asia, although Buddhism is still practised in some parts of Western China, as well 
as in Tuva, Russia. Even though many Turkic peoples became Muslim under the 
influence of Sufis, often of Sh’’ah persuasion, most Turkic people today are Sunni 
Muslims, although a significant number in Turkey are Alevis. The major Christian- 
Turkic peoples are the Chuvash of Chuvashia, Gagauz of Moldova and Kryashen 
Tatars of Russia. Each newly established religion encouraged new festivals, enter- 
tainments, celebrations and rituals with a wide range of music performance to 
coincide with previous religious events. Certainly, magam/mugham/makam genres 
originating from medieval court times represent the heritage of national identity 
for Turkic-speaking people. Azerbaijan, Turkey and Central Asian ethnicities were 
deeply influenced by the royal court style of music performance, which today casts 
a long shadow on contemporary musical shows. 

In general, the Soviet Union’s system of music education preserved many 
forms, as it was politically engaged in the school/colleges/conservatories curricula. 
However, the former highly individual relationship of “master—apprentice” style 
of teaching and education has almost entirely disappeared, although some are now 
experiencing a revival. Therefore, among widely popular genres, in the twenty-first 
century the contemporary cultures of the entire Turkic-speaking world evidence 
folk music traditions alongside the former nomadic styles and royal court heritages, 
which reinforces the fact that all of these distinguished styles of cultural heritage 
need to be thoroughly examined in the future. 

When compared to Turkic Central Asian and Caucasian music cultures, from the 
outsiders’ point of view the Turkish music culture looks much more free and 
multifaceted in terms of continuing old traditional forms of music performance 
alongside the newest radical practices. In Turkey some religious music genres, such 
as sama in Sufi rituals, have been performed continuously, along with the post-modern 
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rhythms of pop music and the appearances of semi-naked female dancers at Turkish 
weddings, which had never existed in Central Asia and the Caucasus. 


The Soviet era 


The Soviet Union was the last great world empire. Its borders stretched from 
Europe to Asia, from the Arctic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean. Within these borders 
lived 120 ethnic groups divided into fifteen republics and various autonomous 
regions, with an overall population of nearly 300 million.'* From its formation in 
1922, the Soviet Union was a multi-ethnic state, and as such it prioritized peaceful, 
respectful cooperation between the Russian majority and the various minorities 
living primarily in the borderlands of the country — at least in theory. 

Turkic-speaking groups living in Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan formed the second largest portion of the Soviet 
population (after Slavic groups of Russians and Ukrainians). Twenty of the world’s 
Turkic languages were spoken in the territory of the USSR, and five of the fifteen 
Soviet Republics were home to a population that was primarily Turkic speaking. 
“The total number of Turkic speakers in the Soviet Union was near 50 million at 
1989 such that native speakers of a Turkic languages accounted for more than one 
of every six Soviet citizens.”* In fact, the large Turkic world within the USSR was 
the antipode to the Slavic population, a fact that was kept hidden during nearly 
seventy years of Soviet empire. 


The mass-media role in forging nation on Soviet fringes 


The USSR was based on a strongly state-controlled system of cultural development. 
Mass media played the most important role being the main tool of Communist 
propaganda. Music and the arts were used as ideological and propagandistic tools. 

Soviet musical propaganda was produced in powerhouses and hubs based in the 
very centre of the Soviet Union, Moscow (as the Russian proverb runs “All roads 
lead to Moscow!”), but this propaganda, both Communist and nationalistic in 
nature, was exerted and applied throughout the national republics of the USSR — 
especially to the Muslim population of Turkic peoples across Central Asia and the 
Caucasus. 

This targeted approach is particularly obvious in its attitude towards the various 
cultural characteristics, along with the people themselves, of the Soviet Union’s 
Turkic-speaking world. They spoke languages belonging to the Turkic-language 
family representing a broad ethno-linguistic group of peoples. They shared, to vary- 
ing degrees, certain cultural traits and historical backgrounds. During the Soviet 
Union the languages of the Turkic people suffered changes in script from Arabic to 
Latin (in 1928) and later to Cyrillic (in 1939-1940). Alongside this, the entire 
system of cultural and artistic values was affected. The mutual cultural identities 
of the Turkic-speaking world, following the Soviet attitude of “divide and rule” 
began to lose connections with their traditional roots and values. For example, 
the “modernization” of many traditional stringed musical instruments from the 
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Turkic-speaking world (dombra, dutar, gijak, kobus, komuz, etc.) shows how deeply 
Soviet rules influenced the shape, the material, the playing technique, repertoire and 
the method of performance.’* 

The structural relationship between the advanced or metropolitan “centre” and 
a less developed “periphery” within a particular country — or in our case the USSR 
— could be explained in sociological terms by the “centre—periphery” metaphor. 
The use of the centre—periphery model in sociology in the Marxist context assumes 
that underdevelopment is not a simple descriptive term that refers to a backward, 
traditional economy, but rather a concept rooted in a general theory of Imperialism. 
From my personal experience studying and working in Moscow (1984-1992), 
in the main Soviet music-making institutions, I witnessed remarkable policies 
within the musical apparatus extended to the whole country: state-wide regular 
festivals, symposiums, concerts of state celebration, seminars and festivals had 
heavy footprints of Soviet ideology that affected all aspects of musical performance. 

If the Moscow Conservatory was the cradle, or the high school, of music 
education where all rules were coordinated with the Ministry of Culture, then the 
Union of the Soviet Composers was a “factory” of art music making, and the Soviet 
Arts History Institute (BHM UckycctsosHanua), under the regulation of the 
Ministry of Culture, provided all research directions in music, demonstrating 
various phenomena of the arts and music in ways and styles that served the purposes 
of the country’s government. Therefore the power of this “musical kingdom” was 
instituted at different levels and conducted with the Kremlin’s approval. 


Language and broadcasting corporations 


The Soviet mass media played an enormously important role serving the ideology 
of the Kremlin, as all newspapers, journals, magazines, TV and radio programmes 
were censored by shifting cultural hierarchies. As a rule, during the time of the 
USSR the Russian language dominated in all cultural projects. For example, in 
1981 the legendary Uzbek pop group Yalla appeared at the annual TV Festival of the 
USSR called “Song of the Year” (IIecua Toga) in Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan. 
The Festival was considered to be the main musical event of the year and was 
established to popularize the pop-song genre. Despite hosting the event in Central 
Asia, in the very heart of Uzbekistan, the band Yalla was only allowed to perform 
their song, initially an Uzbek-style song, in Russian. Despite pure nationalistic 
concerns, the song “It’s not a dream!” (based on a poem by Rabindranath Tagore 
translated into Russian by Angelina Adalis, with music by Aleksei Rybnikov) was 
selected as the best song and became an instant hit all over the USSR. Certainly, by 
organizing and supporting such a festival of songs, the state government controlled 
the situation in music and popular culture all over the country. 

At the very beginning of the fall of the USSR, Mikhail Gorbachev resigned his 
post as president of the Soviet Union, leaving Boris Yeltsin as president of the 
newly independent Russian state, and the Soviet hammer and sickle flag was 
lowered for the last time over the Kremlin to be replaced by the Russian tricolour. 
Following the establishment of SNG (i.e. CIS)'’ on 8 December 1991 there was an 
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official meeting of the newly established Central Asian republics in Ashgabat 
on 13 December. I remember watching a TV report of that occasion very well. 
Suddenly, for the first time the presidents of the former Soviet republics started 
to talk to each other not in Russian, but in their Turkic languages, without any 
translators. They all could understand each other! That was an astounding expe- 
rience for us, the TV audience, as it showed how closely related our languages and 
cultures are. As Martin Stokes (2010) has pointed out, the issue of national heritage 
involves general characteristics of the “region” or “social, political and cultural 
transformations . . . in postcolonial and global citiess”. In Stokes’s words, “Turkish 
experience resonates with and provides an important perspective on, the expe- 
rience of others’’,'* and one can find a similar situation across the Turkic-speaking 
world area. 


Politics 


A mega-union of multiple subnational Soviet republics, the Soviet Union was a 
one-party state governed by the Communist Party with Moscow as its capital. 
Historian Matthew White wrote that it was an open secret that the Soviet Union’s 
federal structure was window dressing for Russian dominance. For that reason, the 
people of the Soviet Union were usually called “Russians”, not “Soviets”, since 
“everyone knew who really ran the show”."* During Stalin’s time the intelligentsia 
had been silenced, the press censored. Dictatorship in communist ideology was the 
main rule of the powerful Kremlin leadership multiplied by the same style of 
government, very often led by Russians, in all other republics. Culture sustained 
public life and political transformations. Therefore the ethnic cultures had a 
particularly important mission. 

The traditional forms of life-circle celebrations, family festivities and so on 
survived in the rural areas that make up two-thirds of Central Asia. The cultural 
history of the Turkic-speaking world area was deeply affected by the political issues 
since a sense of protest against the Soviet system in Central Asian and Caucasus 
republics had been the form through which to face widespread political violence. 
Let us examine some examples of the authoritarian politics of the USSR as well as 
its uncommonly vibrant public life in which music and art have flourished just 
within the last decades of the Soviet Union. 

For example, growing up in Uzbekistan I was aware of the Crimean Tatar 
uprisings, with mass deportations in all Crimean-inhabited localities, which began in 
the early morning of 18 May 1944, lasting until 16.00 on 20 May 1944. Subsequently, 
nearly every year between 1966 and 1988 there were unauthorized demonstrations 
of Crimean Tatars on 18 May, especially in Andijan — the city where I grew up. From 
my childhood, I remember how on that day, armed guards were placed at each street 
corner of the city to prevent any possible uprising. In Kazakhstan, there was the 
tragic event of Jeltoqsan (Kazakh: )Kentoxcan Ketepiici) or “December 1986”, 
when riots took place in Alma-Ata (present-day Almaty), Kazakhstan. This was in 
response to General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev’s dismissal of Dinmukhamed 
Konayev, the First Secretary of the Communist Party of Kazakhstan and an ethnic 
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Kazakh, and the appointment of an outsider from the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic, Gennady Kolbin. The events lasted from 16 to 19 December 
1986. The protests began on the morning of 17 December. A student demonstration 
attracted thousands of participants as it marched through Brezhnev Square across to 
the CPK Central Committee building. As a result, internal troops and OMON forces 
were summoned and violence erupted throughout the city. In the following days, 
protests spread to Shymkent, Taldykorgan and Karaganda. There were estimates of 
at least 30,000 to 40,000 protesters, with 5,000 arrested and jailed and an unknown 
number of casualties. In Uzbekistan in summer 1989 riots broke out between the 
Meskhetian Turks who had settled in Ferghana Valley and the native Uzbek popu- 
lation. Nationalist resentments against the Meskhetians, who were competing with 
Uzbeks for resources in the overpopulated Fergana valley, boiled over. Hundreds of 
Meskhetian Turks were left dead or injured, nearly a thousand properties were destro- 
yed and thousands of Meskhetian Turks fled into exile. The majority, about 70,000, 
went to Azerbaijan, whilst the remainder went to various regions of Russia (especially 
Krasnodar Krai, located in the Southern Federal District, with a population of 
5,226,647 according to the 2010 Census). There was also an ethnic conflict in June 
1990 between Kyrgyz and Uzbeks that took place in the cities of Osh and Uzgen, 
with 3,000 casualties. Following Russia’s 2014 annexation of Crimea, the fact that 
the area is under Russian government once again is exacerbating the situation with 
their national identity. Crimean Tatar issues again became the focus of global media 
attention when at the Eurovision Song Contest in Stockholm Jamala (Susana 
Jamaladinova), a girl of Crimean Tatar origin, represented Ukraine with her song 
“1944”, about the Crimean Tatars’ tragic deportation. The song became a triumph 
and Jamala won the 2016 contest.”” What do these overlapping historical contexts 
show us? How has music been affected by all these historical, political and ideological 
changes and challenges? 


Post-Soviet and post-modern Turkic music 


After the collapse of the USSR, Turkic-speaking peoples faced multiple problems. 
If Central Asia and the Caucasus used to be a place crossed by caravans and 
merchants from West and East over the centuries, in the twenty-first century 
political and economic processes in the area contained this legacy of migration, 
with up to 15—16 million migrant workers currently circulating just within the 
borders of the former Soviet Union. The sense of the national identity as a social 
category for those Turkic-speaking migrant communities has changed along with 
this process. The overcrowding of Moscow by Turkic migrants has begun to affect 
not only its day-to-day lifestyle — with a great number of chaihonas (teahouses) or 
Muslim prayer rooms in public places — but various forms and genres of culture 
and art, from film (particularly in the “sitcom” genre) to visual arts and music. 
How does music contribute to the formation of identity in migrant communities 
in such multinational metropolises as Moscow and St Petersburg, which today 
have become “the biggest Muslim cities in Europe”’?”' Following the collapse of the 
USSR, migrant workers have moved there in droves, from Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan 
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and distant outposts of the Russian Federation, such as Stavropol or Pyatigorsk. 
They have brought with them their cultural values and Islamic way of life, which 
has impacted on these cities in a variety of ways. The new migrant population — up 
to 1.2 million in Moscow and 1 million in St Petersburg” — has resulted in an 
abundance of Uzbek, Kyrgyz and Caucasian cafeterias and restaurants, with live 
music performances on the streets, in bazaars, or in private theatres and concert 
halls. Communal prayers on holy days such as Kurban Haiyt, or the azan (daily 
call for prayer), have contributed to a completely new image and soundscape, 
incorporating Muslim temporality in new forms. The recurring importance of 
Friday salat prayers, or the visual and auditory presence of the holy month 
of Ramadan, make it clear that the changing demographic has influenced the 
cultural variety of these cities to something more akin to Istanbul or Cairo. Pop 
culture paints a picture of the growing public acceptance of Islam, with the appea- 
rance of new pop groups with names such as Fainting Imam, or the victory of 
Central Asian and Caucasian performers in the Russian TV talent show The Voice. 
Last year’s public celebration of Navruz (a pre-Islamic New Year) in the Russian 
Oriental Museum (Moscow) further portrays a recent willingness to accept a 
changing social, cultural and demographic landscape, one marred by a history of 
nationalist racist violence that immediately followed the collapse of the USSR. 
Prayer rugs cover the streets of these cities during festivities, with a police presence 
ensuring cultural tolerance; a vision that correlates with the new administrative 
stance towards Islam. 

In Vladimir Putin’s own words, spoken during the opening of a new mosque, 
“traditional Islam today is an inherent part of our country’s spiritual life”.*? Four 
official mosques, and at least forty underground mosques based in private apart- 
ments,” represent the growing size of the Muslim population in Moscow alone. 
Yet the official administrative tolerance appears underpinned by a fear of radicali- 
zation and extremism, reinforced by Russian Muslims comprising the third largest 
segment of foreign fighters within ISIS.* The new political, economic and reli- 
gious trends influencing migrant workers’ musical cultures require separate study 
of the current music scene of migrant workers in Russia through future qualitative 
interviews, the collection of relevant recordings, documents and publications; and 
attending events with cultural and religious significance. 


The significance of music for the Turkic way of life: 
UNESCO Intangible Cultural Heritage nominations 


Once in my wintery stay on Istiklal Caddesi (Istiklal Street, in the middle of 
Istanbul) during the month of Ramadan, I was woken every night by sudden loud 
drumbeats and shouts on the street in the early morning hours. Drummer-musicians 
were waking people for morning prayers and the pre-dawn meal Suhur before the 
daytime fast started. It was an unforgettable experience to see how in Turkey music 
was used for domestic purposes. Indeed, the music is so beloved in the area that it 
is used for all possible reasons, including the pure physical “alarm sound effect” 
phenomenon. 
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How has the music heritage in the Turkic speaking world been appreciated 
by official bodies, for example by UNESCO? On an official cultural level, it seems 
that UNESCO nominations for Intangible Cultural Heritage are the best evidence 
for such recognition. In the previous eight years of the ICH nomination progra- 
mmes, twenty-two nominations from the Turkic-speaking world area have been 
approved, clearly showing what a diversity of musical genres the Turkic-speaking 
world possesses. Azerbaijan won four nominations (Azerbaijani Mugham; art of 
Azerbaijani Ashiq; craftsmanship and performance art of the tar (a long-necked 
string instrument); Novruz**), Kazakhstan two nominations (Kazakh traditional 
art of Dombra Kuy; Aitys-Aitysh, the art of improvisation’’); Kyrgyzstan four 
nominations (Kyrgyz epic trilogy: Manas, Semetey, Seytek; art of Akyns, Kyrgyz 
epic tellers; Aitys-Aitysh: the art of improvisation; Navruz); Turkey five nomi- 
nations (Semah, Alevi-Bektasi ritual; Asiklik: minstrelsy tradition; Meddahlik, the 
art of the storyteller; Mevlevi Sema ceremony; Nevruz); Turkmenistan one nomi- 
nation (epic art of Gorogly), Uzbekistan five nominations (Askiya, the art of wit; 
Katta Ashulla, cultural space of Boysun District; Shashmaqom music — together with 
Tajikistan; Navrouz); Russia (Yakutia) one nomination (Olonkho, Yakut heroic epos). 

Why are these UNESCO-nominated traditions so significant? Because the 
newly established UNESCO schemes for Intangible Cultural Heritage assist in 
evaluation of traditional heritages displaying the cultural diversity of the Turkic- 
speaking people. The wealth of the Turkic music culture critically acclaimed 
by UNESCO experts proved its uniqueness and the fact that international assis- 
tance is needed to provide the safeguarding priorities towards those genres of the 
Turkic-speaking world. 


The organization of the book 


This book is the very first publication that presents a survey of music from the 
Turkic-speaking world. It aims to introduce the music of the area to a wider circle of 
readers, from scholars and students to music lovers. This collection of articles helps 
to bring together various music cultures of the Turkic-speaking world, introduced 
by scholars from very different scholarly traditions and musicological backgrounds. 
Ina way, the book is an attempt to bridge cultures, as our authors come from Europe 
and the USA, offering Western scholarly academic views on the music of the area 
(Tom Solomon, Giovanni De Zorzi, Ulrich Morgenstern, Tim Rice, Megan Rancier), 
as well as from the former USSR (Alla Sokolova, Violetta Yunusova, Gulnara 
Abdurahman, Razia Sultanova), Eastern Europe (Ivanka Vlaeva, Janos Sipos) and 
Turkey (Akat Abdulla, Okan Murat Oztiirk). The contributions of some authors 
examine how music was affected by the Soviet Union’s heavy ideology and how the 
centuries-old music of oral tradition developed under the Soviet style of life. Most 
of our authors are also performers whose academic activity coexists with practical 
musical experience (Giovanni De Zorzi, Okan Murat Oztiirk, Abdulla Akat, Ulrich 
Morgenstern, Tim Rice, Megan Rancier, Razia Sultanova), which brings to their 
writing the additional knowledge of participant observation. 

Okan Murat Oztiirk’s essay on the makam system of Turkey presents an entirely 
“melody-oriented” concept that requires a new, melody-oriented approach and 
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method to study Dimitrie Cantemir’s Collection. Violetta Yunusova’s study exami- 
nes the ustad—shagird (master—student) pedagogical and performance systems of 
Bahram Mansurov (1911-1985), the great Azerbaijani musician of the Soviet era. 
Although zikr (dhikr) was prohibited in Central Asia during Soviet rule, after the 
fall of the USSR in 1991 the practice recovered and returned to the light; in his 
study, Giovanni De Zorzi focuses on the jahri zikr among teenagers in present-day 
southern Kazakhstan as an ancient practice of devotional ritual zikr containing 
some therapeutic functions. Thomas Solomon, in his essay on Azerbaijani rap 
music, compares the two musico-poetic genres of meyxana and rap in Azerbaijan. 
If meyxana — a genre of rhythmically recited oral poetry — focuses in particular on 
the poetic form of the texts and their improvised performance in the form of a 
competition between duelling reciters, the Azerbaijani rap culture in terms of 
specific aspects of poetic form and performance style serves powerfully to anchor 
both these contemporary musical forms in Azerbaijani history and culture. Gulnar 
Abdirakhman’s essay analyses the function of popular music in the republic of 
Kazakhstan through the example of amateur song-writing as a widespread socio- 
cultural phenomenon. The essay defines the social and creative attributes of its 
bearers, and summarizes the musical and linguistic peculiarities of amateur songs. 
In her essay “Music Images of Istanbul: From Fatih Akin’s Films to Stage 
Performances” Ivanka Vlaeva focuses on the music images of Istanbul from an 
outsider (etic) perspective and the correlations between sacred and popular, tradi- 
tional and modernised; she emphasizes the ways that religious music becomes 
embedded in popular music, thanks to the increasing scope of cultural industries. 
Alla Sokolova, focusing on the Lezginka dance phenomenon, investigates the 
diverse ways in which the dance is regarded as the most popular music activity of 
various peoples in the Circumpontic region, including the neighbouring Balkars. 
On the basis of musical and choreographic analysis, it is shown that various forms 
of Lezginka are widespread far beyond the chosen Circumpontic region, becoming 
a unique phenomenon of Caucasus culture. The Karachay-Balkars’ place is also 
famous for its music where, according to Janos Sipos, sometimes folk Islam bor- 
rows the melodies of folk songs. As Sipos’s study shows, the Turkic world stands 
not only for itself within the area, but its characteristics and peculiarity have also 
affected neighbouring Slavic countries and nations in music terms. Tim Rice’s arti- 
cle surveys the extent and nature of Turkic influence on the music of Bulgaria, as 
many Turkic musical instruments came to the country, bringing melodies based on 
Turkish pentachords, performance elements and so on. Today the balalaika (the 
long-necked plucked lute), promoting national or ethnopolitical interests between 
neighbouring ethnicities, has acquired a fundamentally new analytical approach. 
Although of Tatar origin, the balalaika later became a purely Russian instrument as 
a result of nationalist speculations and discourses. Ulrich Morgenstern encourages 
a critical discussion of these national ambitions. Abdullah Akat, in his essay “New 
Music of Crimean Tatars: Formation and Current Status”, states that conflicts over 
the Crimea have happened throughout history. As one of the oldest societies of the 
Black Sea region, Crimean Tatars associate their musical style and its meanings 
together with the concept of diaspora. His essay focuses on the Crimean Tatar 
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music industry, with the domination of urbanization and mass communication. 
Megan Rancier, in the music of the neo-traditional ensemble “Turan”, discusses 
the historical background of Kazakh traditional culture and spirituality, placing 
Turan’s performance style in historical context with the aim of illuminating the 
various cultural components of Kazakh national identity. The chapter demonstrates 
how Turan captures the unique combination of historical nostalgia and highly 
charged identity politics— as well as state-approved propaganda — concerning 
Kazakh identity in urban Kazakhstan today. 


Conclusion 


Music is a fundamental art that reveals ethnic identity in a simpler way than other 
arts. The aim of this book is to consider the role and the function of music in the 
construction of identity in different ethnicities of the Turkic-speaking world. In 
reconsidering different national musical styles, whether they concern popular 
music, folk, classical or art music, the book aims to show how these can be 
interpreted by nations in order to define themselves. Discussions will therefore 
concentrate on different aspects of identity construction, intending to clarify the 
extent of influences common to different nations — for example, political context, 
sociological context or ideological context in the field of music. This book 
contributes a beginning to recording and investigating that process. 
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Part I 


Cultural foundations in 
music of the twenty-first 
century 


The three essays in this part are united by a common theme: investigation of a 
well-established Turkic musical tradition using contemporary research methods. 
By undertaking the study of three foundational musical practices in the Turkic- 
speaking world — Turkish makam, Azeribaijani mugham and Islamic zikr (respec- 
tively) — the authors engage with traditions that have profoundly shaped the musical 
and spiritual landscape of the Turkic-speaking world. As they trace the development 
of these genres into the twenty-first century, they demonstrate not only the continued 
relevance of these genres in contemporary life but also the development of new 
research approaches that have evolved in tandem with the music. 

Okan Murat Oztiirk’s essay presents a new theoretical approach to the 
centuries-old classical music tradition of Turkish makam. Building upon the work 
of seventeenth-century theorist Dimitrie Cantemir (1673-1723) as well as existing 
contemporary theoretical literature on makam, Oztiirk proposes a “melody-oriented” 
analytical approach that emphasizes the role of tuning and “note-centralization” in 
understanding how makam melodies function in the overall theory and performance 
of the tradition. 

Ina similar way, Violetta Yunusova’s essay approaches a classical music tradition 
—in this case the Azerbaijani mugham — using a perspective and analytical approach 
unlike prior researchers of this musical genre. In the first place, Yunusova’s 
viewpoint is that of an outsider — an ethnic Russian studying a fundamentally 
Azerbaijani tradition; from the outset, then, she is able to identify and question 
assumptions about mugham that an insider might take for granted. In addition, 
Yunusova’s multi-pronged research methodology combines the ethnographic 
fieldwork of traditional ethnomusicology with computer analysis methods that have 
become the hallmark ofan emerging field called “computational ethnomusicology”. 

In Giovanni De Zorzi’s essay, the innovation lies in the ethnographic approach but 
also the contemporary context of an otherwise ancient musical practice. De Zorzi 
approaches the centuries-old Sufi musical tradition of zikr (dhikr), or “remembrance” 
as it is practised in southern Kazakhstan. Built on a foundation of historical as 
well as ethnographic literature, De Zorzi’s article reveals that the function of zikr in 
the twenty-first century has not only continued to serve the spiritual needs of Islamic 
communities in Kazakhstan, but it has also expanded to address the increasingly 
urgent modern social problem of addiction. As De Zorzi points out, this expansion in 
practice and application of zikr has been aided by the simultaneous growth of another 
modern phenomenon in the region: mass media. 
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2 The concept of makam-based 
melody and its problematic in 
musical analysis 


Okan Murat Oztiirk 


Introduction 


What kind of relationship is there between the makam/maqam concept and 
melody/composition and how can it be analyzed? Although we encounter a sig- 
nificant number of publications about the concept of makam in the international 
literature, there is a remarkable shortage of makam-based melody analysis. As a 
concept, makam-based melody is defined as a melody whose characteristic for- 
mation is theoretically descripted and classified by makam through melodic 
centralizations on its beginning and ending positions, as well as its direction in the 
fret system and tunings. The distinctive element of makam-based melody is 
the principle of ‘melodic motion style’ (or ‘melodic manner’). As far as the pub- 
lications released by the ICTM Study Group on Magam are concerned, almost 
none of the books published up to now suggest a comprehensive method of 
analysis on the relationship between the makam concept and melody (Elsner, 
1989; Elsner and Jahnichen, 1992, 2006, 2008; Elsner and Pennanen, 1997). 
Therefore, an informational gap clearly exists in the afore-mentioned area.' 
The aim here is to analyze and interpret the contextual relationship between the 
melodies and the makam concept with a new theoretical approach and method 
on the basis of Ottoman/Turkish music from Dimitrie Cantemir’s Collection.” 


The approach: ‘fret/makam tunings and makam-tunes’ 


In terms of theoretical and analytical perspectives, makam has three vitally 
important central concepts: (i) traditional fret/note system, (ii) fret/makam tunings, 
and (iii) makam-tunes. As a basic choice, makams are defined here as certain perde 
(fret/note) centralizations in the traditional fret system and also as typical melodic 
formations developed around these centers. Occasionally, some unique fret usages 
can also be included as definitive elements for makam-based melodies. Therefore, 
the current theoretical approach carries fundamentally contextual and conceptual 
features (Hanninen, 2012). My new theoretical concept of this study, namely the 
‘Fret/Makam Tunings and Makam-Tunes Approach,’ is a completely melody- 
oriented approach for the subject of makam. 
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The traditional fret/note system is the fundamental starting point for a better under- 
standing of makams and makam-based melodies. Although melodies consisting of 
variable numbers of frets/notes are commonly accepted, a two-octave range is the 
optimum width (Feldman, 1996; Wright, 2000). This system seemed very common 
in the Ottoman music culture for centuries; it is also the same today. 

The Turkish term perde (Persian, pardeh) is equivalent to the Western terms 
pitch, fret, note, tone, sound, and voice. In the Ottoman sources, it’s also called 
hane/ev (‘house’), destan/bag (‘tie’), and nisan (‘sign/target’). The fret is the con- 
crete side of the pitch/tone, specifically in fretted chordophones such as tanbur, 
baglama, or lavta; it makes the pitches/tones visible as well as measurable. As 
stressed by Popescu-Judetz (2004): “The term perde (‘fret’) stands first for the 
tonal steps on the fretted lute [/avta]. Applied to other instruments it may refer to 
the open strings of the harp (as in the present case) or the fingerholes of the flute 
[...] Yet all these steps and pitches are understood in relation to the corresponding 
frets of the lute” (p. 162). Thus, all frets used in makam-based melodies form an 
organizational structure that qualifies them to be the ‘system’ designation. Shiloah 
(1981) and Feldman (1996) use this system (in accordance with the common 
musicological preference) to mean ‘general scale.’ Rudolph D’Erlanger called 
it, in the same sense as in French, as “echelle generale” (cited in Feldman, 1996: 
195). While Wright (2000: 15) describes it as “an abstract pitch set,” Popescu- 
Judetz (2002) called it a “tonal system,” and the Turkish musicologist Yalcin Tura 
(2006) uses “basic sound system.” 

I choose the concept of ‘traditional fret system’ in consideration of the contex- 
tual aspects of the subject. The concept of ‘general scale’ has an attribute that 
eliminates the distinction between the concepts of ‘fret system’ and ‘fret tunings.’ 
Yet, the concept of fret system, as it includes ‘all’ the frets/notes/tones, can be 
considered synonymous with the ‘general scale.’ But this understanding exclu- 
des the concept of tuning, despite having a vital importance, and can’t help us 
conceptualize its priority and functionality for makams. Considering the musi- 
cological studies addressing the subject of makam, the issue of tuning appears to 
be understood as ‘scale.’ I will discuss this issue in more detail below. 

The terms perde and makam have a direct relationship in the Ottoman tradi- 
tion, specifically for the formation of makam-based melodies. In almost all the 
geography and history of makam, these two terms were closely linked and most of 
the time they were substituted for each other or used as synonyms (Wright, 1978: 
168-193; Dzhumajev, 1992: 145-162; Bardakc:, 2008: 131). As stated by Davis 
(2014): 


Magqam [...]is an Arabic word meaning ‘position’, or ‘place’. Its modal mean- 
ings ultimately derive from a basic meaning of ‘tone’ or “degree of the scale’, 
that is, a particular place in the general scale of all the pitches available in the 
system. The use of maqam in the sense of mode first became established in 
15th-century Ottoman treatises written in Turkish, where it replaced the older 
Persian terms pardeh and shadd [mode or modal scale]. The term maqam 
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defined modal entities by their particular position in the general scale, thus 
introducing a new system of nominally equivalent note and maqam names. 
This system was adopted in Turkey and Arab countries of the Ottoman 
Empire, but remained unknown in Persia. Pardeh continued to be used to 
denote ‘fret’ and latterly, ‘key’ of a piano; in this sense pardeh parallels the 
basic meaning of maqam, referring to a particular position in a general system 
of available pitches. 


The Ottoman tradition created a very striking qualitative distinction about 
frets/notes. Accordingly, frets/notes were divided into two classes, namely 
(i) complete frets/notes (tam/tamam perde), and (ii) incomplete frets/notes (eksik/ 
yarim/natamam/nim/bucguk perde).’ Complete frets/notes are the ‘main’ building 
blocks of the traditional fret system. They have the top priority, privilege and 
importance in terms of their occurrences in the makams and their own tunes. 
Feldman (1996: 197) has pointed out the ‘privileged positions’ of the complete 
notes in the traditional fret system. Moreover, he makes the following statement: 
“the terms tamam perde and nim perde can be misleading if they are thought of as 
whole steps and half steps of the scale [...] Therefore it is preferable to translate 
[...] tamam perde as basic scale degree and natamam or nim perde as secondary 
scale degree” (Feldman, 1996: 195). 

The following explanatory passage of Davis (2014) also seems very useful 
for better understanding the relationship between the makam concept and the 
traditional fret system: 


In Arab, Turkish and Iranian traditions, modal entities are composed of parti- 
cular scale degrees which are conceived as belonging to a general background 
collection known as the general scale. The general scale of Arab and Turkish 
music is in turn capable of generating an infinitude of particular modal com- 
plexes. Each of these complexes, composed of a succession of tones linked by 
certain intervallic relationships with inherent melodic functions, constitutes a 
special mode, or maqam. 


In accordance with its occurrence, the traditional fret system is an expandable 
and adjustable system. Conventionally it consists of the fifteen ‘complete notes’ 
within a two-octave range. In 1492, an eminent theorist of fifteenth-century 
Ottoman music, Kadizade Tirevi,* wrote that: “all twelve makams, seven voices 
(dgdze/avaze), four branches (stibe) and forty eight compounds (terkib) exist in 
these sixteen frets altogether” (2006: 34; Uygun, 1990: 32). With this very impor- 
tant statement, Kadizade declares that the main constituent elements of traditional 
fret system are the complete notes. The number of them (sixteen according to 
Kadizade) should be understood as two octaves (15 complete frets) plus one com- 
plete fret (namely 7iz Hiiseyni). All makam-based melodies take place within this 
appropriate range of the traditional fret system. 

In the Ottoman music tradition, all complete and incomplete frets/notes have 
special names (like Hitiseyni, Neva, Acem, and so on, which are similar to ut, re, mi, 
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and so on, of Italian tradition). This application is the main indicator of the 
strong interrelationship between the frets/notes and makams. Feldman (1996) 
expresses this relationship as “the identity of makam and note names proves that 
the particular scales (makams, dvdzes, shu’bas and terkibs) were positioned upon 
particular degrees of the general scale” (p. 197). From the historical perspective, 
different methods have been applied in the naming of the frets. According to 
Oztiirk (2014a, 2014b), these methods can be basically divided into five categories: 


(1) Numerical order nomenclature [e.g., Yek-gah (‘the first place’ or ‘the place of 
the first voice/note/pitch/tone/sound’), Dii-gah (the second place), Se-gah (the 
third place), and so on]. It is also known as Xosrovani, the Old Persian system 
of nomenclature (Feldman, 1996: 197; Farhat, 2004: 3). In this method, it 
seems very important that the Persian suffix of —gah has the same meaning as 
the Arabic word maqam (both of them mean ‘place’), 

(11) Corresponding octave-based nomenclature [based on the opposition of ‘nerm’ 
(soft/low) and ‘tiz’ (sharp/high) octave relationship; e.g., Nerm Htiseyni and 
Miseyni; Segah and Tiz Segah, and so on], 

(111) Four-principles/four-branches nomenclature [it relies on completely meta- 
physical symbolism and classifies all notes into four homogeneous branches 
on the base of ‘four-elements’ and ‘four-humours,’ i.e. Yekgah-Rast, Yekgah- 
Cargah, Yekgah-Pencgah, Yekgah-Gerdaniye (means Rast, Cargah, Penggah, 
and Gerdaniye are subjected in the first Yekgah principle or branch)], 

(iv) The initial voice/fret (‘ser-dgdz’) nomenclature (the most common style; it is 
done according to the central note placed at the beginning of the melodic 
motion, i.e. Htiseyni, Neva, Evig, Muhayyer, Gerdaniye, and so on), 

(v) Tuning-based nomenclature [both initial and typical tuning frets (often 
incomplete tones) Hicaz, Uzzal, Niuhtift, in Hicaz tuning; Saba in Kticgek 
tuning, and so on]. 


There is also another kind of note called ‘incomplete’ (eksik, nd-tamam) or 
‘half/semus/semi’ (varim/nim/buguk/girift) frets/notes. Their quantity is change- 
able, especially in terms of the debates on traditional fret system. These notes 
directly relate to adjustments of the traditional fret system and therefore ‘tunings.’ 
But the main characteristics of these incomplete notes are their contextuality. 

The traditional fret system is divided into three parts in the tradition, namely 
‘principles,’ ‘sharps/highs,’ and ‘softs/lows’. Seven fundamental notes (‘vedi dgdze’) 
are the principles. Six of them have their “high octaves’ and three of them have their 
lows. I use a special alphanumeric or cipher notation to show these relationships 
in a basic way. In this notation, numbers indicate the ‘principle/complete notes.’ A 
number with the letter ‘T’ shows the high octave of the related number, while 
a number with the letter ‘N’ shows the low octave of that number. For example, 
number 5 symbolizes the Peng-gah fret (‘place of the fifth note’) in the traditional fret 
system. Thus, 5T means 7iz Penggah (Sharp/High Penggah, an octave higher than 
principle Penggah) and 5N means Nerm Penggah (Soft/Low Penggah, the lower 
octave note of principle Pen¢gah). Also the transformed naturals show the main 
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positions of the third (Segah) and seventh (Hisar, todays’ Evic) frets and their octaves 
(Figure 2.1). 


TRADITIONAL FRET (TONE / NOTE / SOUND / VOICE) SYSTEM (TFS) 
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— es 
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Rast Neva Hiseyni Hisiir Gerddniye Muhayyer TizNeva TizHitseynt _Iriik Asiran/Acem Maye , 


(main makam-names replacing old numeric fret names) 


Figure 2.1 Traditional fret system with three regions, fret names, and alphanumeric 
notational symbols (after Oztiirk, 2014a). Transformed natural signs in 
parentheses show lowered intonations of the related notes. The last line under 
the notes includes alternative names for frets 


Fret/makam tunings 


The traditional fret system has some special setups, adjustments, regulations, or 
attunements depending on the makam-families. It is nota ‘fixed’ system and can be 
adjusted according to need. The specific setups and adjustments of the traditional 
fret system are traditionally called ‘fret/perde/makam tunings’ or shortly ‘tunings’ 
(Oztiirk, 2012, 2014a, 2016). ‘To make/prepare tuning and adjustments’ (‘diizmek/ 
diizen yapmak’) mean to set up or select some certain frets from the traditional 
fret system, as required by the makam or makam-family that will be performed. 
Tunings are not considered to be octave-based, single ‘makam scales.’ On the cont- 
rary, all makams are unique settlements in various tunings. As reported by Feldman, 
based on the determination of Oransay: “the word makam defined the mode [melo- 
dic manner] by its position (makam) upon the general scale” (Feldman, 1996: 
199). Various makams use the same fret content of a tuning they are in, but 
their differences stem from their diverse beginning or ending positions. Hence, 
in makam-based melodies, frets/notes that exhibit centralizations as beginning 
(ser-dgdaz), progression (seyir), and ending (karar) absolutely take place in specific 
tunings. Each makam describes the formation of tune and typically occupies 
a certain position in a tuning with respect to the melody of composition. Most 
makams, even if their resting frets (karargah) were the same within the same 
tuning, differentiate themselves from the others by having different beginnings. 
This explains the basic role of the beginning centralization (ser-dgdz) in makam- 
based melodies very well. 

There is a direct relationship between traditional fret system and its tunings. 
The ‘ordinary’ arrangement of the traditional fret system also forms the basic 
tuning of the fret system. It consists only of the complete notes and therefore is 
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called ‘the complete notes tuning.’ Likewise, it is also known as ‘correct/proper/ 
regular (Rast) tuning.’> The expressions such as ‘the basic tuning of the tradi- 
tional fret system,’ ‘the complete tones tuning,’ and ‘correct/regular/straight (Rast) 
tuning’ have the same meaning in this respect. The frets/notes shown in Figure 2.1 
are the main notes that make up the Rast tuning. When a makam includes a ‘diffe- 
rent’ note (incomplete note, nim/girift perde), it causes a change in the basic Rast 
tuning. For example, in the case of Hicaz tuning — which includes many makams 
such as Hicaz, Uzzal, Niriz,° Nihiift, Bahr-i Nazik, Tiirki Hicaz, and so on — the 
Cargah fret of the Rast tuning must be raised to the position of the incomplete 
fret. Thus, the incomplete fret/note in the raised position of Cargah is also called 
‘Hicaz fret/note’ because of this typical usage. Tuning variations are briefly 
ensured in this way. In historical treatises, we can find some special expressions 
for those variations such as ‘perdeyi zivade etmek/kaldirmak’ (‘raising the fret/ 
note’), ‘perdeyi eksiltmek/indirmek’ (‘lowering the fret/note’), and ‘perde ilave 
etmek’ (‘adding an extra fret/note’). 

The subject of tunings seems to play a very crucial role in understanding 
the makam as a historical concept in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Ottoman 
theoretical treatises (Oztiirk, 2014a). First, it has a priority for the formation of 
makams. A mysterious theorist of the fifteenth century, Hizir b. Abdullah, points 
out this priority of tunings with the following sentences: “firstly, the instrument- 
player adjusts and prepares his instrument exactly and then he begins to show a 
makam” (Ozcimi, 1989: 164; Celik, 2001: 244). If we take the tunings as basic 
structural designations for the formation of makam-based melodies, this theorist’s 
concept invalidates the widespread understanding of octave-based ‘makam scales.’ 
In connection with the subject of tunings, very important information can be 
obtained from some fifteenth-century Ottoman sources. Kuirsehirli Yusuf (1410), 
Hizir b. Abdullah (1441), Kadizade Tirevi (1492), and Seydi (1504) provide very 
detailed explanations to help us understand the crucial importance of this issue 
(Oztiirk, 2012). 

A makam-family is mainly defined by a tuning in terms of common usage of the 
frets, since different makams are included in a tuning that shares the same frets in 
a melody. Seydi’s following statement is very clear: 


If you wish to play the various makams on the ¢eng (harp), kanun (qanun), 
mugni (another type of harp), diblun (an unknown instrument), santur 
(medieval psaltery), and sesta(r) (six-stringed long-necked lute), [you should 
first] arrange the [basic] tuning of rast in its regular order. Rast, Diigah, Segah, 
Cargah, Penggah, Hiiseyni, Gerdanide, Muhayyer, and Irak take place in this 
tuning without girift [additional incomplete note]. Those that are found with 
girift are Isfahan, Selmek, Nevriiz-1 Rumi, and Hisarek. 

(Arisoy, 1988: 92; Popescu-Judetz, 2004: 145) 


We can find another basic criterion for making distinctions between makams 
in the same tuning: that of the beginning or ending fret, a factor that was cited 
in the fifteenth-century Ottoman sources mentioned before. This method has 
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maintained its validity until the beginning of the twentieth century. Although it is 
sustained in today’s basic music practice, most probably beginning from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the traditional knowledge of tuning began to 
lose its importance, priority, and functionality gradually in terms of the theoretical 
plane. Thus at the turn of seventeenth century, we cannot find any reference for the 
concept of tuning. With the importation of theoretical knowledge and concepts 
peculiar to Western European harmonic tonality at the beginning of the twentieth 
century by a modernist theoretician, Rauf Yekta (1871-1935), this subject turned 
into an epistemological and theoretical model of ‘octave scales’ specific to the 
makams.’ 

During this process, in losing the importance of traditional tuning knowledge, 
a differentiation was made between tunings with the terms ‘giriftli’ (‘with girift,’ 
meaning ‘including the additional incomplete notes’) and ‘giriftsiz’ (without 
girift, basically ‘with only the complete notes’) (Oztiirk, 2012, 2014a). The 
term ‘giriff? means ‘intricate, mixed, complex’ in English. As a traditional practice, 
the mixed usage includes all the complete and incomplete notes used by makams 
in the traditional fret system. Thus, this usage can be understood as a mixture of 
makams, terkibs (compounds), and diizens (tunings). In contrast, the non-complex 
(giriftsiz) usage consists only of the frets specific to one tuning and did not allow 
the use of frets from different tunings. This distinction clearly took effect in 
both the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. According to Popescu-Judetz (2004: 
216): “Seydi and his Turkish fellow musicians of the 9th/15th century distinguish 
between modes played on [...] instruments ‘with girift’ (giriftli) and those played 
‘without girift’ (giriftsiz).” 

The term girift directly refers to the coexistence of the complete and incomp- 
lete notes in the basic arrangement of the traditional fret system. It also refers 
particularly to the incomplete note. The eminent theoretician of fifteenth century 
Ladikli Mehmed Celebi (Al-Ladiqhi) wrote: “The masters of melodies of our time 
called some of these frets as perde (complete tone) and some of them as girift 
(additional incomplete note)” (Kalender, 1982: 81; Peksen, 2002: 31). In fact, an 
eighteenth-century Ottoman Armenian theorist, Tanburi Harutin, distinctly writes 
that “what we call nim [half note] is girah [additional incomplete note]” (Popescu- 
Judetz, 2002: 101). It seems very plausible that the term girah is a transformed 
version of the term girift because of the use in the same sense, L.e., ‘half or 
incomplete note.’ 

The widespread process of the ‘with-girift usage’ can be observed in two more 
areas. The first one is the cyclic form of Ottoman music, fasi/; the second one is 
the instruments whose pitches were fixed, such as ¢eng (harp), santur (medieval 
psaltery), and miskal (pan-pipes). Fasil (‘section,’ ‘part,’ ‘episode’) was the main 
cyclic form of ensemble music in the Ottoman music culture. According to 
Feldman (1996): “fasil could not have come into existence much before the 
beginning of the 17th century” (p. 179). This determination about the evolution of 
Ottoman fasi/ also seems quite important in terms of the designation of the 
instrumental ensemble. As explained by Feldman (1996: 110-176), the ensemble 
designation of the instruments changed significantly circa eighteenth century. 
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In the process of change that occurred with the changing conditions of music 
making in Ottoman culture, some technically insufficient instruments also had an 
important role in this process. Being the outstanding instruments of fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, fixed tuned ¢eng, santur, and miskal were the only instruments 
that were performed ‘without girift.’ For example, Seydi describes the Hicaz 
tuning as follows: “If you wish to change the tuning of rast to the tuning of hicaz, 
raise the house of gargah by a half note; thus it becomes hicaz” (Arisoy, 1988: 93; 
Popescu-Judetz, 2004: 147). However, in fretted instruments, this application 
meant adjustment of the frets according to related tuning and makams. 

Another method applied to tuning change is the addition of a new tone into the 
tuning. Kadizade explains this method in the case of Zengtle makam: “if you 
play tanbur, you should tie one more fret between the house of penggah and the 
house of gargah” (2006: 35; Uygun, 1990: 34). This application (adding a new 
fret into the system and tuning) mainly refers to the spreading usage of ‘with- 
girift.’ The frets belonging to all tunings could be employed by related instruments 
that were specifically fretted for this type of usage.* This practical process seems 
to be very important for understanding the conditions of evolution in traditional 
music. Ceng, santur, and miskal were technically incompetent to perform the 
pieces that needed extra frets and the usage of ‘with-girift.’? Only on the santur, 
the left and right string groups of the instrument can be adjusted to different tones 
if the fret changes in ascending or descending melodic lines.’ In this transforming 
process, specifically with their technical competency, the instruments tanbur and 
ney, have become the most favored instruments in Ottoman music culture. Basic 
fret/makam tunings according to the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Ottoman 
sources are analyzed and listed in Table 2.1. 


Makam-tunes (makam nagmeleri) 


Basically, any makam is the definition of a typical manner of melodic motion 
(nagme). Thus, all makams outline specific melodic formations and their positional 
peculiarities in the fret system. They are essentially recognized by melodies 
(Bayraktarkatal and Oztiirk, 2012). As a foundational concept, makam describes 
and classifies the special positions and the formations of the melodies in definite 
tunings. Theoretically it is always related to the concept of melody and usually it 
has the same meaning. Each makam has its own place and position (hdne/ev, 
‘house’) and tunes. Generally speaking, in ‘makam music’ (such as Turkish, 
Iranian, Turkic, and Arabic musics), certain fret centralizations, melodic motives, 
figures, lines, or sections in compositional or improvisational melodies or songs 
can be understood as a discrete makam. Therefore, when we talk about makam, we 
specifically refer to at least one of these basic features: (i) any fret centralization in 
the traditional fret system and tuning; (i1) a typical melodic formation that is 
shaped around a central fret; (111) a typical usage of (one or more) incomplete 
note(s) in a tuning. Essentially, the concept of makam-tunes is not structural, but 
positional, motional, and most importantly relational. Understanding of these 
tunes as fixed or stereotyped melodies (or melodic patterns) is neither sufficient 
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nor correct (Signell, 1986). However, it is true that makam-tunes have specific 
tendencies with regard to fret/note centralizations and melodic formations. 

In melodies or formal sections, some frets carry a central role in the formation 
of makam-tunes. All melodic motion styles take place around these central frets. 
For example, the central fret of the Rast makam is the Rast fret, which appears in 
the ‘complete notes tuning’ (correct/regular/straight tuning). A typical tune of 
Rast makam is shaped around the Rast fret by ascending and descending melodic 
motions or figures. Makam-tunes are specifically recognized by fret centralizations 
or typical fret usage(s) unique to some types of makams and tunings. Thus, these 
tunes are basically representatives of specific makams. 

In the Ottoman tradition, beginning from the early fifteenth century, makams 
were understood and defined as tunes and specific fret centralizations. A typical 
definition of Rast makam can be obtained from Kadizade’s treatise dated in 1492: 
“The beginning and ending place of rast is its own house [...] It begins from its 
own house, goes down, visits the houses of nerm-i segah and, nerm-i hiiseyni 
and, nerm-i penggah, goes up from its own house, visits the houses of diigah and, 
segah and, ¢argah, again comes and rests on itself [its own house]” (2006: 34; 
Uygun, 1990: 33). As seen here, the explanation style of a makam has its own 
terminology. Accordingly, any makam can be understood as specific melodic 
motion with a beginning place, direction, and ending “place.” The Ottoman terms 
for these makam functions are (in order): Ggdz (or serdgdz; “beginning fret, 
initial’), seyir (“melodic direction or progression’), and karar (‘resting on, finalis’). 
Agadz and karar represent the places of the central frets where the makam begins 
and ends. Seyir is the characteristic motion style that defines the melodic prog- 
ression between these two centers. Therefore, seyir can also be understood as 
‘the characteristic melodic motion style of a makam.’ In some eighteenth-century 
Ottoman sources, these typical ‘melodic routes’ were also referred to as “mien, 
manner, style, walking, behavior,’ and so on. It’s clear that all these words funda- 
mentally relate to the concept of motion. Kadizade stresses their importance as 
follows: “You must know that all types of makams have their own beginnings, 
directions/progressions and endings” (2006: 34; Uygun, 1990: 31). 

As determined by Idelsohn (1967): 


A mode (in Arabic and Persian: Makam or Naghma) is composed of a 
number of MOTIVES (i.e., short music figures or group of tones) within 
a certain scale. The motives have different functions. There are beginning 
and concluding motives, and motives of conjunctive and disjunctive character. 


(p. 24) 


Although expressed in different terms, Idelsohn’s observation includes two 
basic concepts. First, Idelsohn’s ‘within a certain scale’'' should be understood as 
‘fret tuning’ here. Second, the expression of ‘a number of motives’ certainly refers 
to the concept of ‘makam-tunes’ in this study. As described in detail in the monu- 
mental article of Powers (1980), the mode concept in European languages by the 
mid-eighteenth century 
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meant a collection of degrees of a scale (and its aggregate intervallic 
content) being governed by a single chief degree: a mode was a scale with a 
tonic, which was the last note of a melody or the root of a final triad. This is the 
sense in which the major and minor scales, as well as the so-called ‘church 
modes’, are still deemed ‘modes’, and it is with this sense that application of 
the term ‘mode’ to phenomena and practices in other musical cultures first 
appeared [...] The grey area between a comparatively undifferentiated scale 
type ‘mode’ and a comparatively precisely determined ‘tune’ became a matter 
of continuing interest for European musicological scholarship only in this 
century. 

(p. 422) 


As can be seen from this relatively long quote, understanding the issue of 
makam through the concept of mode inevitably requires an established model 
that focuses on scale and interval. Contrarily, the makam concept is a product 
of a completely different epistemological model. In this model, makam has been 
used as a concept for describing and classifying melodies. So, it is basically a 
‘melody-oriented’ model, rather than structure-oriented. When approached from 
this perspective, the similarity of the concepts of makam and mode can only be 
established through the concept of ‘melody-type.’ 

According to the exceptional description of the eighteenth-century Ottoman 
theorist Abdiilbaki Nasir Dede, makam “is a tune which does not resemble any 
other one when heard through frets forming the tune itself and also the one which 
is impossible to be confused with any other” (Aksu, 1988: 157; ed. Tura, 2006: 35). 
This excellent definition clearly emphasizes two essential features of the makam 
concept. Any given makam is unique from any another, and its boundaries are 
well defined. That is, makams are specific tune formations that can be characterized 
by their own peculiar melodic formations and relational melodic progressions in 
terms of fret centralizations or typical fret usages. In this respect, two important 
confirmations come from Feldman (1996) and Popescu-Judetz (1999) in connection 
with Cantemir’s definitions of makams. Popescu-Judetz is clearly distressed that 
Cantemir defines the makams not in terms of theoretical octave scales and inter- 
vallic proportions, but only as specific melodic progressions (quoted Danielson 
1993: 278). “Although he never uses a word equivalent to ‘scale’, Cantemir’s 
melodic progressions (hareket, lit. ‘movement’) for these makams explain them as 
a sequence of ‘basic’ scale degrees” (Feldman, 1996: 196). 


Method of analysis: ‘centers and orientations’ 


Based on the concepts defined above, I have developed and applied a new method 
of analysis called ‘Centers and Orientations.’ The main purpose of this method is 
to analyze melodies on the basis of ‘melodic motion style’ in specific tunings. This 
method is based on Hanninen’s (2012) “contextual domain and criteria” for the 
musical analysis of makam-based melodies. 
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According to Hanninen: 


The contextual domain (C) recognizes the workings of repetition, association, 
and categorization in music. The name of the domain affirms the importance 
of musical context in object formation and identity: it indicates that musical 
objects (segments) are permeable, suffused by and interacting with their 
contexts. In the contextual domain, the focus shifts from isolated segments to 
associations between segments and identification of the many contexts that 
impinge on musical objects to shape their sound in a particular way. 

(2012: 7) 


Thus, the method of analysis is based on the interrelationship between those 
subjects: (i) the traditional fret system, (ii) fret tunings, (111) fret centralizations in 
various tunings, and (iv) the formation of makam-tunes. 

The word ‘motion’ is defined as “fact or process of changing position or place or 
of not staying still” (Halsey, 1983: 663). In music, this definition directly refers to 
the concept of melody. According to Horton and Ritchey (2000): “In melody we 
encounter the motion of sounding forms shaped by tones relating intervals. And as 
any physical motion expresses the power that produces it, so motion in melody 
expresses the power of its intervals” (p. 48). 

When analyzed in terms of the makam concept, overall melodic motion is a 
combination of ‘rest and activity.’ In this regard, it is true that certain frets gain 
a central role in the formation of makam-based melodies. These centralizations 
on a particular fret have great importance for the emergence of the concept of 
makam. Resting on a fret in a melody can ensure the centralization of that fret. 
The act of resting on a fret in makam-based melodies occurs in two ways. The first 
and best-known way is resting on the central fret with relatively long note values 
or rhythmic repetitions. The second way is by using melodic figures or motives 
around the fret that has been rested upon. The definition and classification of the 
most frequently encountered melodic figures form the contextual basis of this 
method. I regarded these figures as the building blocks of makam-tunes and classi- 
fied them mainly as ‘positional figures’ and ‘orientational figures.’ In describing 
and naming the process, I have utilized melodic figures from sources such as Forte 
and Gilbert (1982), Horton and Ritchey (2000), and LaRue (1992). 


Positional figures with cyclic motion 


Positional figures seen in melodies or compositions are the main sources of the 
makam idea that the theory is based on. These are fundamentally ‘resting on’ 
figures with respect to the makam concept. Here, melody is shaped around a single 
central fret which is called ‘makamin perdesi’ (the own fret/note of makam’) or 
‘perdenin makamv’ (the own makam of the fret/note). Although these figures seem 
to be in motion within the melodic sections, theoretically, the makam continues to 
rest on its own central fret. These figures represent the uni-centric character 
of makam-tunes. Their basic formation is shaped by cyclic motion in terms of 
return points to where it begun (Oztiirk, 2015). Thus, uni-centric makams and their 
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possible 
melodic paths 


Figure 2.2 Graphic representation of the cyclic motion. In this motion, BC and EC take 
place on the same central fret/note. BC: beginning center, EC: ending center, 
arrow heads show possible paths for melodic figure formation 


specific tunes basically show improvement with cyclic motion (see Figure 2.2). 
They use the same fret/note for their beginning and ending centralization in 
various melodic sections. Conceptually, revolving around a central fret/note that 
it is located and resting on is a dominant feature of those figures. Needless to say, 
these figures could be used in simple or mixed styles in melody sections. The 
basic types of these figures are: 1) repetition, 2) neighbor motion, 3) serial neighbor 
motion, 4) double neighbor motion, 5) gap-filling (see Figure 2.3). 
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Figure 2.3 Positional melodic figures: repetition, neighbor motion, serial neighbor motion, 
double neighbor motion, and gap-filling. These figures always refer to the 
cyclic motion and form the uni-centric makam-tunes 
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Orientational figures with linear motion 


Orientational figures go forward between two points in terms of beginning and 
ending centralizations of makam-tunes. There are definitely two different central 
notes in this kind of figure. As a route and line, the linear motion is developed 
between those two different fret/note centers. The linear motion provides a 
descending line as an essential feature for bi-centric makams and tunes. In these 
figures, the beginning central fret/note is usually located higher than the ending 
one. Unlike the previous category, the orientational figures typically represent the 
bi-centric aspect of makams. These figures move from the beginning to the ending 
with a descending rectilinear line (see Figure 2.4). Orientational figures shaped by 
the linear motion are fundamentally progressive in character. The basic types of 
these figures are: 1) step, 2) anticipation, 3) skip, 4) escape note, 5) serial step, 
6) leap (see Figure 2.5). 


Figure 2.4 Graphic representation of the linear motion. This manner of motion has 
typically two different central frets, BC: beginning center, EC: ending center 
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Figure 2.5 Orientational melodic figures: step, anticipation, skip, escape note, serial step, and 
leap. These figures refer to the linear motion and formation of the bi-centric 
makam-tunes 
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The sample of analysis and the application of method 


In order to demonstrate the ‘Centers and Orientations’ method for the analysis 
of makam-based melodies, I will apply it to examples chosen from Dimitrie 
Cantemir’s historical collection of notation.'’? This well-known historical collec- 
tion is preferred here, with the aim of revealing the historical dimensions of the 
relationships between makam theory and traditional melody repertory. Thus, it 
is possible to compare the descriptions contained in the old sources of music 
theoretical treatises (edvars, ‘cycles/circles’) with the analytic findings. Cantemir’s 
work (1700) has two main parts: (i) a theoretical treatise with completely new 
technical makam classification; and (ii) a new alpha-numeric notations developed 
by Cantemir for period-specific instrumental compositions. The collection of 
notations includes 351 (+ 3 extraneous) instrumental pieces (pesrevs and semais).'* 
Most of the works transcribed belong to various Ottoman court composers who 
lived in the sixteenth or seventeenth century. The presence of several notations for 
the works of Ajams/Persians (‘Acemler’) and Indians (‘Hintliler’) in the collection 
draw our attention to a common civilizational aspect of makam music. Therefore, 
in order to emphasize this striking trait, here, the samples of analysis are selected 
from the works of Persians. Twenty of the works in the collection were recorded as 
belonging to Ajams by Cantemir. These pieces are in 12 different makams: Bayati 
(3), Buselik (1), Cargah (1), Evc (1), Hiiseyni (1), Mahur (2), Muhayyer (2), Neva 
(2), Penggah"® (2) [Penggah (1); Pen¢gah_,,(1)], Rast (1), Saba (3), Uzzal (1). 

I transcribed five Persian pieces in five different makams (namely Rast, Neva, 
Hiiseyni, Penggah_,,, and Mahur) from their original notations and wrote them 
out in five parallel staves in two forming sections, called ‘beginning section’ and 
‘ending section.’ There are some extraneous signs that indicate the beginning, 
ending, and temporary ending centralizations in the melodies. Accordingly, a 
circle is used to denote the beginning center (BC); square is used to indicate the 
ending center (EC); and rhombus is used for the temporary ending center (TEC). 
Ifthe formal sections between the beginning center and ending center (or temporary 
ending center) are centered on the same fret, they form the ‘positional sections.’ If 
the centralizations occur on different frets, they represent the ‘orientational sec- 
tions’ in melodies. Innotations, (i) the basic elements suchas melodic centralizations 
around the central fret(s), (11) positional and orientational figures and sections, and 
(iii) beginning and ending centers of makam-tunes are distinguished by making 
some special markings as shown in Figures 2.6 and 2.7. 


Findings 


It is clearly seen from the analyses that all makam-based melodies are formed 
mainly by two motional elements: (i) resting on, and (ii) moving to. These are 
the main indicators of positional and orientational melodic sections in terms of the 
well-defined centralization in melodies. Below, I list and discuss my findings. 
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Figure 2.6 Beginning sections of the analysis examples 
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Figure 2.7 Ending sections of the analysis examples 


Uni-centric makams and tunes 


The basic marking applied to the sample sections clearly shows that some makam- 
tunes are shaped around only a single central note/fret. The best example of this 
kind of formation is the Makam Rast. In complete tones tuning (Rast tuning), all 
Rast tunes are shaped around its own central fret (Rast) by way of only the complete 
notes. Hence, Makam Rast has completely the uni-centric makam-tunes and it is 
always formed by cyclic motion with positional figures (Figure 2.8). 


Bi-centric makams and tunes 


The examples of Neva, Hiiseyni, and Penggah, ., are typically bi-centric makams. 
In these samples, all of these shaped themselves around two central frets; 
the formational sections have two forming figures, one of which is positional 
and the other of which is orientational. Thus, the positional sections of these 
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Uni-centric Makam Rast; Positional-MT section (formed by cyclic motion) 


resting on CI with positional figures (BC and EC are on the same fret‘note) 


Figure 2.8 Typical uni-centric makam-tune formation for Makam Rast. C1: the first and 
last center, BC: beginning center, EC: ending center. Makam Rast has only one 
single central fret/note for the beginning and ending of melodic motion 


centralizations completely carry the uni-centric aspect. Below, I look at these 
examples in order: 


1. In Neva makam, the first tune is shaped by positional figures around the Neva 
fret in the beginning section; then, the melodic motion orients to its ending 
center on the Diigah fret. 

2. In the sample of Hiiseyni makam, positional melodic shaping develops 
around the Hiiseyni fret in the beginning section and is then directed to the 
Diigah fret. 

3. In Penggah,,, makam, the positional development is realized on the Pen¢gah 
fret and is then oriented to its ending center, the Rast fret. 


While these makams take place in the ‘complete notes tuning’ (Rast tuning), only the 
Penggan.,,, is in “Isfahan tuning’ (because of the ‘with-girif?’ usage) (Figures 2.9a, 
2.9b, and 2.9c). 


Multi-centric [compound] makams and tunes 


Theoretically, multi-centric makams represent the makam types that mainly 
possess more than two centralizations with or without tuning changes. This 
category is traditionally classified as ‘compound?’ (‘terkib’) or ‘branch’ (‘sube’). 
While a branch melody is basically a part of a makam, compound melodies are 
mixtures of makams or other melodic entities (avazes, ‘[celestial] voices’ or 
branches) with various combinational options. These are the melodic forma- 
tions that can be obtained through mixing makams or others and so they can be 
separated into their makam-tune components. Because of a combination, it can 
be said that all compound melodies occur by adding the uni-centric or the 
bi-centric makam-tunes to one another. This is clearly seen in the example of 
Mahur compound makam-tune (Figure 2.10). 

By means of these findings, the basic relationship found between the theore- 
tical makam concept and the compositional melodies seems to be modeled as in 
Figure 2.11. 

As shown in Figure 2.11, the relationship between makam-based melody and 
the theoretical makam concept is based entirely on the principle of melodic motion 
manner. This motional manner has been described by the Ottoman sources for 
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resting on CI with positional figures (cyclic motion) moving to C2 with 
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b) Bi-centric Makam Hiseyni: Positional-MT section 
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9 Bi-centric Makam Pen¢gah-,;: Positional-MT section 


entering toCl resting on CI with positional figures (cyclic motion) 


Orientational Penggah-4;-MT section 


moving to C2 with orientational 
figure (linear motion) 


Figures 2.9a—c Typical bi-centric formation of the makam-tunes of: a) Neva, b) Hiiseyni, 
c) Penggah,.,. In bi-centric makams, there are two types of makam-tune 
sections: ‘positional’ and ‘orientational’ 


centuries through specific fundamental centralizations such as beginning, pro- 
gression, and ending. 


Conclusion 


This essay clearly demonstrates that the theoretical makam concept is directly 
related to the melodic motion style itself. As a theoretical concept, makam describes 
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Multi-centric [Compound] Makam Mahur: Positional-MT section 
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resting on C2 with posinonal figures (cyclic motion) 


Uni-centric Makam Ussakgoainy: Positional Ussakgadiny MT section 


resting on C3 with positional figures (oyelic motion) 


Figure 2.10 The typical tune formations for the multi-centric [compound] makam Mahur 


Theoretical Makam Concept 
“definition of characteristic manner of melodic motion” 


moving section 
(melodic motion manner) _ 
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Figure 2.11 A modeling of the basic relationship between theoretical makam concept and 
compositional or improvisational melodic sections (after Oztiirk, 2014a) 


and classifies the development of the principal motion manners and forma- 
tions of the melodic sections in the traditional fret system and tunings. Makams 
have their own settlements within various Tunings. To understand these specific 
settlements as octave-based ‘modal scales’ is an obvious misconception. However, 
understanding them as fessitura seems to be more appropriate. Makams clearly 
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define the basic relationship between the beginning and ending centers of tradi- 
tional makam-based melodies. The musical analyses definitely show that there 
are three different situations in terms of fret/note centralizations in tunings for 
the formation of makams and tunes: (1) uni-centric, (ii) bi-centric, and (111) multi- 
centric. These fret centralizations become effective in the development of two types 
of makam-tunes with specific figures: (i) positional ones formed by cyclic motion 
with positional figures, and (ii) orientational ones formed by linear motion with 
orientational figures. These melodic formations also form some recognizable 
melodic segments. Uni-centric makams and their tunes have only one central fret 
for their beginnings and endings. The melodic motion manners of this kind of 
makams begin and end on the ‘same’ central fret/note. Those are shaped only by 
positional figures. In bi-centric makams and tunes, there are two different 
central frets: the first one for the beginning, and the second one for the ending. These 
makams commonly show a descending orientation for melodic movement. Their 
basic motion manner is shaped by linear motion. Bi-centric makams have both 
positional and orientational figures in compositional or improvisational sections. 
Multi-centric makams (compounds, ‘terkibs’) consist of various uni- and bi-centric 
makam-tunes. These are the basic indicators of the formation of compound melodies. 

These results create a new discussion about some theoretical orientations, 
such as the scale-based approach that explains makams as Western tonal scales, as 
well as the approach that is based on the joining of fourths and fifths, which are 
widely accepted as forming nucleic elements for makams. In the Ottoman/Turkish 
music tradition, makam is completely understood as a melody-oriented concept 
in an original epistemology. This conceptualization is focused on makam-tune 
formations and melodic motion manners, rather than the structure or intervallic 
order. Therefore, it can be clearly stated that the structure-oriented theoretical 
models are apparently insufficient to understand and explain the makam concept. 
Acommon understanding of makams as formative or nucleic structural elements, 
such as the melodic fourths or the fifths, is entirely rooted in a focus only on the 
orientational makam-tunes as shown here. 

Makams are theoretical representatives of various specific tune formations 
and are always related with some definite frets. They are distinctive tunes that are 
positioned through the fret tunings, and shaped around some definite fret/note 
centralizations and relational orientations. Any melodic motion manner that carries 
a certain characteristic and difference means a different makam in the theoretical 
sense. 


Notes 


1 For some important studies on the historical, epistemological, or conceptual aspects 
of the subject, see Oransay (1966), Signell (1986), Stubbs (1994), Feldman (1996), 
Popescu-Judetz (1999, 2002, 2004) and Wright (2000). Among them, the most remar- 
kable study concerning the musical analysis definitely is Wright (2000). In his commen- 
tary on the Cantemir Collection, Wright implements a particular method of analysis 
and uses a well-developed analytical transcription. However, two basic clichés were 
replicated during the course of his interpretations. One of these was the fourths and 
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the fifths of the ‘Systematist School’ given under the heading of ‘nucleic elements’; the 
other is the ‘plagal’ concept, which was interpreted with inspiration from Italian modal 
theory. These two basic clichés have become well known and stable to reflect a certain 
understanding in today’s international makam literature. Owen Wright, who is well 
known due to his outstanding study on musical theory of the ‘Systematist School’ 
(Wright, 1978), seemed to be highly influenced by this point of view. His interpretations 
seem to be focused on the structure, rather than melodic motion style. 

Dimitrie Cantemir (1673-1723): Prince of Moldavia; a leading music theoretician, 
historian, philosopher, linguist, and politician of his period. He lived in Ottoman 
Istanbul in two periods, 1687-1691 and 1693-1710. His major study on the theory and 
notation of the Ottoman court music, Kitab-i ‘ilm-i musiki ‘ala vech il-hurufat (‘The 
book of the science of music through alphabetical notation’), is one of the most 
important sources of the history of Ottoman/Turkish music. He developed a new 
musical theory and notation on Ottoman music and gave musical notations of more than 
300 instrumental pieces. These notations are referred to as “Cantemir’s Collection.” For 
detailed information see Feldman (1996), Popescu-Judetz (1999), and Wright (2000). 
According to Wright (2014), a fifteenth-century Mamluk theoretician Ibn Kurr, uses the 
term ‘kdmil’ to specify the main qualities of those notes. In Arabic, the word of kamil 
means ‘complete, perfect, whole, full’ and has exactly the same meaning with the words 
of ‘tam, tamam’ in Turkish. 

Kadizade Tirevi’s treatise, Risdle-i Musiki (A short book on music), is one of the most 
important sources among the fifteenth-century Ottoman treatises. It is also important 
from another aspect, that Cantemir’s information about the ‘old theory’ (edvdar-1 kadim) 
was directly obtained from Kadizade’s treatise. 

As a conception and usage, the similarity and connection between Rast tuning (with or 
without girift usage) and ‘musica recta’ (inherently including ‘musica ficta’) seem to be 
a notable research subject in musicological terms. For further information on ‘musica 
recta’ and ‘musica ficta’, see Bent (1972, 2002) and Berger (2004). 

Niriz or Neyriz: A place name in the region of Fars in Iran. It is a historical fact that 
many makam or terkib names stem from some definite locations (city, town, or region). 
For example, the terkib name Niriz had transformed to Nikriz in Ottoman tradition circa 
eighteenth century. 

For further information about the musical Westernization process in Turkey, see Signell 
(1976) and Wright (1990); on the general impact of Western music on world music, see 
Nettl (1986). 

The development of the process in this way led to the understanding of the topic as an 
octave division, specifically by twentieth-century positivist theorists such as Rauf 
Yekta (1871-1935) and H. Saadeddin Arel (1880-1955). 

For detailed historical and technical information about the ¢eng, santur and miskal, see 
Feldman (1996: 154-169). 

The observation of Pacholezyk (1996: 35) on the traditional usage of the santur in 
Kashmir music is somewhat puzzling: “For the performance of different maqam-s, only 
the b and e strings are retuned. Occasionally, for maqam-s requiring the b mutaghayyir, 
a changeable degree that is natural in ascent and flat in descent, the left strings are tuned 
natural and the right, flat.” 

In this essay, I intentionally avoid explaining the concept of makam as a mode, scale, or 
tonality. As a theoretical concept, makam explains the basic formations of or specific 
placements of melodies in the traditional fret system, as well as related tunings. In other 
words, makam identifies the place, position, and formation of melodies in the traditional 
fret system and various tunings. Thus, it should not be confused with terms such as 
scale, mode, tonality, or cycle. These are terms related to intervallic order or structure; 
they do not essentially denote the melody. For a detailed discussion on this topic, see 
Powers (1980: 377-378) and Stubbs (1994: 153-162). 

Here, the expression of “basic scale degree” should be understood as ‘the complete fret 
tuning’ (‘Rast tuning’). 
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For detailed information about D. Cantemir and his monumental work, see Wright 
(1992, 2000), Popescu-Judetz (1999), and Kantemir (2001). 

Pegsrev and semai are the basic instrumental genres of the Ottoman music. Generally, 
the Ottoman cyclic form, fasi/, begins with a pesrev (a kind of instrumental prelude) 
and, after several vocal pieces, ends with an instrumental semai (an instrumental 
postlude). For detailed information, see Feldman (1996: 303-493). 

According to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries’ historical treatises, Pen¢gah terkib 
has two variations: (i) Pen¢gah._, (‘original/without-girift Pen¢gah’), and (ii) Pencgan,,,, 
(‘with-girift Pen¢gah’). The second one has an extraneous fret (girift perde). With this 
typical distinction, we understand that the ‘with-girift usage’ is expressed by the term 
‘zaid’ (‘extra added’). 


3 The pedagogical system of 
Azerbaijani master musician 
Bahram Mansurov 
(1911-1985) 


Violetta Yunusova 


Introduction 


The unique phenomenon of the music from the Eastern regions of the Soviet 
Union created a unique environment for the interaction of Turkic cultures with 
their neighbors, including Slavic, Baltic, and Tajik. Turkic researchers wrote their 
dissertations in Russia, and Russian scientists have studied Turkic music, includ- 
ing Azerbaijan. The object of study for many scientists was the oral tradition of 
Azerbaijani professional music, including mugham, which I have studied for about 
40 years. 

A number of foreign scientists have investigated the art of Azerbaijani 
mugham (During, 1988, 1989, 2009; Naroditskaya, 2002; Elsner, 2009). Foreign 
scientists working in the Soviet era played an important role because they were 
given the opportunity to see the Azerbaijani mugham in the art of classical music 
of the East. And now it remains the main view, moreover, that foreign studies 
have confirmed the value of mugham in world culture. The theoretical analysis 
of mugham modes, rhythms, and other basic elements of the musical language 
frequently appear in the research of Russian scientists. 

Azerbaijani mugham is an original and distinctive regional variety of classical 
music from the Middle East, Transcaucasia, and Central Asia known as maqamat. 
The term mugham designates both of the modal systems on which the genre forms 
are based. The largest genre of the Azerbaijani mugham is the destgah (from 
Persian, “system, structure, position”). The destgah represents the large vocal- 
instrumental or instrumental solo cycles consisting of many sections, with medie- 
val classical poetry texts in aruz meters (a system of quantitative prosody) executed 
without rhythmic accompaniment—so-called shobe sections; as well as songs 
(tasnif) and dance (reng) sections. Sometimes the cycle includes Zerbi-mugham 
(with rhythmic accompaniment). There are two introductions: one performed by 
the ensemble, called deramed (Persian, “entrance’’) and one performed solo, called 
berdasht (Persian, “opening, removal”) at the beginning of the destgah. The first 
can be compared with an overture in Western European art music. The role of the 
second is to establish the emotional atmosphere and demonstrate the main scale in 
downward movement. The shobe section is divided into small sub-sections called 
gushe, each of which consists of small fragments called jumle.' 
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The twelve mugham cycles that existed in the Middle Ages currently 
remain in Azerbaijan, namely: Rast, Segah, Chargah, Shur, Bayati-Shiraz Shushter, 
Humayun, and many parts of disused cycles. It is also possible to perform only the 
first part of the cycle. With respect to all varieties, the term mugham can be used. 
Currently there are four main schools of Azerbaijan mugham, based in Karabakh, 
Absheron, Shirvan, and Tabriz. 

The traditional mugham trio consists of the plucked chordophone tar, the bowed 
chordophone kemancha, and the tambourine daf, which is played by the singer 
(khanende). 

In recent decades, numerous European scientists have investigated Azerbaijani 
mugham (During, 1988; During, 1989; Naroditskaya, 2002; During, 2009; Elsner, 
2009). Russian scientists also made analyses of mugham and the elements of its 
musical language (see below). Due to the important role played by foreign scientists 
during Soviet times, they had the opportunity to study the Azerbaijani mugham as 
one the classical music forms of Central Asia. Today mugham is recognized as part 
of the Intangible Heritage of Humanity by UNESCO. 


Objectives and the approach: complex of methods 


The study of traditional musicians’ teaching methods is particularly important 
in music transmitted via oral tradition. The principle of master—student (ustad- 
shagird) guides the training process, as well as demonstrating the most important 
aspects of the mugham art and stages of its development. Scientists have studied 
these principles of ethnopedagogics since the beginning of the last century, and 
ethnomusicologists have paid special attention to this problem in recent decades 
(Zemtsovskiy, 1989; Zubaidov, 2005; Zelinskiy, 2006; Shamilly, 2007; Sultanova, 
2009). They have studied the work of master teachers and their students as 
performers of classical music, but not as researchers that represent a separate 
interest. Only a rare master can simultaneously provide the necessary information 
for researchers, and also consistently teach his students, sharing the secrets of his 
art. This essay analyzes Bahram Mansurov’s training methods and system, which 
he used with me as a researcher as well as with his students. 

The process of studying Mansurov’s creative method helped me to form a 
complex research methodology, which included comparative, musical-historical, 
correspondence, and ethnoorganological methods. I investigated a lot of records 
from the Mansurov’s family archive. Using my correspondence with him, I have 
notated 10 mugham cycles and more than 30 fragments of mugham performed by 
Mansurov and his students. Over the past five years, I also produced computer- 
based research together with A.V. Kharuto Ph.D. (tech.)—the head of the Research 
Center of Information Technologies of the Moscow Tchaikovsky Conservatory— 
on his computer program SPAX for Windows (Patent No. 2005612875 from 
7.11.2005). 

In his study of the musical instrument (tar), Russian ethno-organologist J. V. 
Macieyewsky (Macieyewsky, 1980) used a systemically ethnophonic method, in 
which the musical instrument is studied according to three components: the 
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instrument, the music, and the musician. The opportunity to explore the tradi- 
tional genres of instrumental music based on live music-making practices, which 
serve as the basis for the musician’s learning process, is crucial for the under- 
standing of mugham. Theoretical thinking about Azerbaijani classical music has 
considered the interrelation of instruments and music in great depth. In this 
context, the music theory treatises of the past represent a prototype of modern 
ethno-organological works. 


Bahram Mansurov: the great master of Azerbaijan mugham 


The greatest master of the Azerbaijan mugham, Bahram Mansuroy, studied in Baku, 
Moscow, and Leningrad (St. Petersburg). His interpretation of the classical mugham 
has become the common heritage of peoples in the former Soviet Union and became 
an excellent resource for Russian researchers. Mansurov was named a People’s 
Artist of Azerbaijan in 1978. He recorded more than 100 discs, including 21 solo 
recordings, two of which were released by UNESCO (1971, 1975). He starred 
in more than 70 feature films and documentaries. His performances were used in 
famous Russian movies, including Stalker (1979) and Days of Eclipse (1988). 
Numerous Russian researchers have written their dissertations about his art 
(Sadykova [Yunusova], 1981; Djani-zade, 1983; Imrani, 1986; Yunusova, 1995; 
Chelebi, 2009). Three monographs about him were published in Azerbaijan and 
Russia (Abasova, 1977; Isazade and Guliev, 1982; Imrani, 2000). However, his 
training process remained outside the purview of researchers and has not been 
investigated especially. Researchers were interested in his interpretation of the 
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mugham art itself. My dissertations (Ph.D. and thesis for a doctor’s degree) 
“Problems in the formation of Azerbaijani mugham instrumental improvisations” 
(Sadykova [Yunusova], 1981) and “The creative process in the classical music of 
the East” (Yunusova, 1995) followed this existing tendency. However, over several 
years spent with the master and his students, I collected facts that gradually 
developed into a coherent system, which I will analyze in this essay. 

Mansurov was a unique master teacher; he taught, played, and researched 
mugham. According to my observations with Mansurov (1979-1985), he had 
two different approaches to working with his students: he applied the first to 
performers of mugham, while he used the second one with ethnomusicologists 
who study this art. In the second case, the learning process was extremely intense 
because the ethnomusicologist cannot be with the master constantly. In the past, 
students could live in the master’s house, but nowadays students visit the master 
continuously for many years. 

My case was special: I came from Russia, I was not a tar player, and I knew the 
mugham theory only from books, although I listened to and loved this music very 
much. I listened to a lot of Mansurov’s records and consciously chose his school. 
At first, I didn’t understand many of the Persian and Azerbaijani musical terms 
used by the master. But he patiently explained to me the essence of the mugham 
art and its terminology, avoiding precise Russian translations and the European 
counterparts; this was his principled position. It was difficult, but later I agreed that 
it is not always possible—or necessary—to translate using analogues of European 
music theory. 


Mansurov’s principles of mugham training 


One of the most important principles in Mansurov’s training method was to 
establish good rapport with his students. Mansurov’s household, where he lived at 
that time (1979-1984) with his wife Minaver-hanym and two sons Eldar and 
Elkhan, welcomed me warmly and became the basis of my work with the master. 
Everyone in the household helped me, took photos, copied records, and showed 
me documents from the family’s archive, demonstrated mugham, and finally fed 
me delicious food. It was a very valuable source of support. 

Mansurov usually demonstrated the most important moments of the mugham 
cycle and its parts. He paid attention to the differences between the modern and old 
versions of the cycles, which were performed in the Mansurov family’s majlis.* In 
Mansurov’s house there were recordings of outstanding singers and musicians 
from the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, including some from Iran. 
In his performing practice, Mansurov maintained these old versions; for example, 
he pointed out to me the old version of Destgah Shur from the nineteenth century: 
Deramed (Introduction), Bayati-Turk, Simai-Shams, Shahnaz, Asa-Bayat, Hezare- 
Arak, Hezare Azerbaijan, Myubarrige, Nowruzi-Adzhem, Ashiran, Abul-chap, 
Bayati-Shiraz, Shehri, Hadzhiyani, Gilegi, Rarc-Hindi, Khairaty (Zerbi-mugham), 
Herbie.* Mansurov’s performance style preserved one of the older versions 
of Destgah Shur, which lacks the Bayati-Turk and Shikestei-fars shobe (parts). 
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He often performed the older shobe Shehrashub instead of Shikestei-fars, consider- 
ing it more organic for this cycle. The Bayati-Turk and Shikestei-fars sections 
allow for a smoother transition from the high register to the necessary culmination 
point in the performance. At the same time, Mansurov increased the proportion 
of sections that departed from the mode Maye-Shur and those that were based on 
other modal centers and systems (such as Rast and Segah). This led to a major 
expansion of the shobe Maye-Shur, sometimes occupying almost half of the 
playing time for the entire cycle. 

His students play all of these versions, actively maintaining the tradition. 
Mansurov demonstrated fragments only once, and rarely repeated them (the stu- 
dent was expected to have a perfect musical memory). Sometimes he explained 
his approach to mugham and made very important and delicate technical com- 
ments. He demanded from the student not only knowledge of the performing art, 
but the ability to analyze his own and the master’s version, which in traditional 
musicians’ training always acts as a reference. The student copies it carefully and 
later brings his own changes, sometimes borrowed from other musicians. 

With ethnomusicologists, Mansurov worked differently. He became a resear- 
cher and scientist, paying attention to the mugham theory but always starting 
from performance practice. Among the scientists who worked with him were the 
famous ethnomusicologists Alain Danielou and Jiirgen Elsner; it was at Danielou’s 
invitation that Mansurov recorded the UNESCO project UNESCO collection: 
Musical sources — Azerbaijani mugham (1971).* 

Mansurov wrote to me about one such visit in 1984, when he was already ill: 


Once again, I received an invitation from UNESCO to the music festival 
the Central Asian republics and the Caucasus, and from | to 27 February 1985 
in France, Italy, Switzerland, West Germany and West Berlin. I don’t know 
whether, after my heart attacks, the doctors will allow me to go or not. On 
September 12, Jiirgen Elsner was in my house on a creative visit. Again he 
recorded my performance of mugham on his tape recorder and took it away 
with the other one. In general, he was interested in a comparison of Azerbaijani, 
Iranian and Arab mugham Rast.° 


He highly appreciated the attention that ethnomusicologists paid to mugham and 
always tried to help them understand his art. So I was able to work with him very 
comfortably and our relationship was very warm and friendly. 

He had a negative attitude toward the musical notation of mugham. He believed 
that the notes can only serve the researchers for their work. He said, “it will be 
Sonata-mugham or Etude-mugham, but not the Azerbaijani mugham.” Mansurov 
always played the standardized notation of mugham operas’ only in the style of the 
oral tradition. 

In our collaborations, he first drew my attention to the performing techniques of 
the main instrument of mugham — the tar — using the old, often Persian, names for 
these techniques. The instrumental tradition has a strong impact on the vocal- 
instrumental tradition, which manifests itself in varying degrees of sophistication, 
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Figure 3.2 Letter from Bahram Mansurov 


and by increasing the proportion of instrumental pieces and appearances of 
instrumental solos. In my opinion, the immanent laws of the music are more 
evident in the instrumental versions, which not only have self-sustaining artistic 
value, but also contain valuable material for theoretical studies. 

His most important principles of training included an integrated approach, the 
constant use of only Azeri mugham terminology (he never used European terms 
such as tonic, cadence, etc.), a combination of theory explanation and practice 
demonstration, a combination of mugham theory and history, and demonstration 
of mugham in various performing versions, both old and contemporary, including 
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Figure 3.3 Bahram Mansurov at the lesson with author (1979) 


the Iranian Azerbaijan and Absheron school. Mansurov mentioned a few notable 
singers in private conversations with me; in particular, he spoke of the Honored 
Artist of Azerbaijan Yaver Ali gyzy Kelenterly (1902-1979), with whom he 
recorded Destgah Shur (1976), and who (according to Mansurov) adhered to the 
singing manner that was characteristic of the Tabriz school. The distinguishing 
features of this school were (in his words) its proximity to the detailed, sophisticated 
Iranian Dastgah, and the clearly stated national identity that is inherent in the 
Azerbaijani Destgah. An important condition for the successful development of 
mugham, he believed, was the human contact with his students. 


Mansurov’s three stages of mugham training for the 
researcher 


Over five years of my work with Mansurov, I was able to identify three main stages 
of his teaching: the tar as the main musical instrument for mugham; the destgah 
cycle and the functions of its parts (shobe and gushe); and the creative role of the 
tar player in mugham art. 


Stage one: the tar as the main musical instrument for mugham 
This stage included the development of such parameters as: 
a) the tar as the main instrument for mugham theory and practice; 


b) the techno-acoustic parameters of the tar; its size, structure, and basic frets 
(perde) for mugham; 
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c) tar tuning for various mugham, including his own original tunings; 
d) tar basic performing techniques. 


The Azerbaijani tar is a plucked chordophone with a long neck and figure- 
eight shaped body, with a taut membrane on the top and plucked with a thin 
plectrum (mizrab). It has 11 strings (simler), which are divided into three groups: 
two pairs of melodic strings (ag (white) and sary (yellow)); three single bass 
strings (Airk (green), /al (“dumb”), and one “white” /a/ string) are mounted on a 
special stand on the neck; and the so-called zenk simler (lit. “bell” strings), which 
are fastened with two metal hooks to the side neck. They play the role of a high 
drone (only open strings) and play one octave higher than the melodic strings. 
Mansurov drew my attention to the main frets of the tar: shah perde (“chief fret’’) 
and miyan perde (“middle fret”). The spatial structure of the parts and the whole 
cycle of mugham are associated with these specific frets. With the help of the 
shah perde, one can also check the tuning of the sary (“yellow”) group of melodic 
strings. On this fret, the pitch should be one octave higher than the pitch of the 
open strings. 

By placing the tar as the first priority in learning mugham, Mansurov emphasi- 
zed the features of this instrument to construct mugham theory. He also stressed 
that, since the middle of the nineteenth century, the solo instrumental variety 
of Azerbaijani mugham had acquired an independent meaning, aided by the 
reconstruction of the tar. All of his instruments were made or repaired in accordance 
with his personal sound ideals. My measurements are therefore based on the frets of 
his instruments and translated into cents, which allowed me to determine the basic 
scale used by Mansurov. It was one of the variants of the 17-degree uneven-tempered 
scales (in octaves), which is typical for the Azerbaijani tar (in cents). Table 3.1 
shows the measurements of Mansurov’s two instruments (1979), which shows the 
theoretical 17-degree’ of the scale for comparison (Badalbeily, 1969: 202-203). 

During performances, the musician used a variety of tones. L. G. Koval carried 
out an analysis of these tones in Uzbek music (Koval, 1971). Describing the fea- 
tures of the intonation, he noted the presence of some neutral intervals that cons- 
titute a special category of modal mood, have “their special timbre and expressive 
characteristics,” and “are of great artistic value, accounting together with other 
nuances of intonation execution wealth Uzbek music” (Koval, 1988: 106). Today, 
the Computer Science group ISMIR® continues this research by studying Persian, 


Table 3.1 Tunings of Bahram Mansurov’s tars 


Theory 0 90 180 204 270 294 384 408 498 


1 0 105 166 189 258 295 372 412 494 
2 0 111 176 202 268 299 383 426 491 
Theory 588 612 702 7719 802 906 996 1086 1200 
1 565 626 685 791 861 979 998 1062 1172 


2 577 630 689 796 870 904 983 1083 1183 
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Turkish, and Indian classical (art) music through a method called computa- 
tional ethnomusicology (Heydarian and Reiss, 2005; Tzanetakis, 2007; Bozkurt, 
2008). 

Mansurov’s performance of shobe Maye-Shur was analyzed by the Research 
Center of Information Technologies at the Moscow P.I. Tchaikovsky Conservatory 
via computer analysis (A. Kharuto’s SPAX program). For this study, the range was 
set at 25 cents (approximately to the Pythagorean comma or 23,46 cents).’ The 
result was the following series, whose numbers have been rounded to the nearest 
0,5 cents for the convenience of analysis and comparison with numbers from 
Table 3.1: 0-96-128-160-172-193-201-204-214-220-225-229-257-284-290-298- 
306-3 1 1-324-335-343-383-390-575-582-593-640-65 1-1113-1133. 

Computer analyses show that the scale of Mansurov’s mugham Shur contains 
many options of tones and indicates intonation processes occurring at the micro 
level in increments of 25 cents and smaller. This type of micro-intonation level is 
unique to Mansurov and the musicians of the old school, which European classical 
music has not extensively influenced.'° 

The master also used settings of the instrument that were not normative; for 
example, he tended to tune the bass string (/al sim) higher than c, which uses a 
thinner string. Careful tuning of the bass strings groups was determined by the 
importance of their function in cadences, where they emphasize the central tone 
frets (maye), as well as chord complexes that are characteristic for the tar. Cadences 
and chords usually utilize the sounds of open strings, and this setting changes the 
sound. Sometimes the setting can be changed and another bass string is used (kirk 
sim) in destgah Shur. This string is usually tuned to c, but may be tuned to f This 
tuning is typical for destgah Mahur-Hindi. As a result, the sound of the chord 
becomes more saturated (Sadykova [Yunusova], 1981: 27—29). 

The master and his students demonstrated specific techniques for me. Performing 
techniques for the tar can be divided into two types: those without specific metho- 
dical and rhythmic context, and those with specific methodical and rhythmic 
context. Techniques of the first group are similar to European Jegato, staccato, and 
so on. For example, /al barmag (“dumb fingers”) means playing without a plec- 
trum with the fingers of the left hand; this is a complex technical approach that 
creates the effect of crystal-clear sound. The Azerbaijani tar-player Gurban Primov 
(1880-1965), who was one of the Mansurov’s teachers, is particularly famous for 
performing this technique. 

The technique of the second group is called Alifmizrab, named so because the 
arpeggiated chords played on the open strings of the instrument resemble the first 
letter of the Arabic alphabet. Usually one group of melodic strings are stopped on 
the Miyane fret (Mivan-perde), while the others remain open. It is accompanied by 
a vibrato produced by the instrument body, called hum. According to the special 
way in which Mansurov performed Mizrabi-gulriz, he pressed down on the bridge 
and played with a scattering of small movements of his right hand. During our 
conversations from 1979 to 1981, Mansurov translated the name of this technique 
as “like crumbling petals of a flower,” and colorfully described it as a series of 
plectrum strikes imitating this process. 
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Mansurov often separated the strings from each pair, so that there were second 
harmonies. He did not support the fast and virtuoso performance of mugham if it 
was not justified by the art. He appreciated the strong, powerful sound that lets you 
hear the overtones and the subtle sound colors. His favorite technique was to apply 
vibrato using the instrument’s body (hum), which often follows a string vibrato 
and can occur anywhere in the cycle, although increasingly used in cadences, and 
illuminates the sound of the open strings. 

These techniques help to determine the intonation and rhythmic content of 
the mugham. In solo instrumental mugham, their role is particularly large; there is 
a set of techniques, rhythmic constructions, and methods of playing. I have desig- 
nated them as the technique—complexes (Sadykova [Yunusova], 1981: 30). 
Consistent arpeggios using the frets on the neck in ascending (to the body) and 
descending order can be traced in all interpretations of the oral classical music— 
not only in Azerbaijan, but also in the Near and Middle East, where the instrument 
was always an important keeper of musical information. 


The destgah cycle and the functions of its parts (shobe and gushe) 


The second stage in the study of the mugham destgah cycle, its various sections, 
and their functions in the cycle included the following areas of study: 


a) the structure of the destgah cycle and its relationship with the techno-acoustic 
parameters of the tar—this parameter was a transition from the first to the 
second stage of training; 

b) the shobe and gushe as parts of mugham cycle; 

c) the structure of phrases (jum/e) and cadences (ayag); 

d) generic sections of different destgah and the rules of transitioning from one 
cycle to another. 


The study of instrumental mugham includes the problem of individual perfor- 
mance styles, which can only be identified in the analysis of individual treatments 
of the structure, as well as the characteristics of the form. 

Explaining the structure of the main part of cycle Maye, Mansurov demonstrated 
a large number of its divisions, or gushe. He told me that their combination allows 
a certain variation and reflects the personal style of each musician. All gushes 
end on the root tone (maye), which creates an impression of the freedom of the 
improvisational musician. Meanwhile, the musician is subject to strict rules, which 
he memorizes during the learning process. The master and his pupils played from 
two to five combinations of gushes. 

Table 3.2 illustrates the same versions in 1956 and 1976, both played on the 
Mugham radio magazine (1976), with and without his comments. In gushe Girvheri 
and the following fragments, C is anticipated as support for the second section of 
the cycle Destgah Shur. A rivalry between two tones—g and C—creates a tonally 
driven electricity in this part of this cycle. Three versions of this shobe, performed 
over 20 years, showed stability in this portion. 
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Table 3.2 Bahram Mansurov’s combinations of gushes in destgah Shur 


1956 Radio record (mugham) 1976 with his comments 
Berdasht Berdasht 

Maje-shur Maje-shur 

Salmek Salmek 

Haji-dervishi Haji-dervishi 

Djuday Djuday 

Girvhery (Kirvhery) Girvhery 

Geraily Geraily 


Mansurov paid particular attention to the introductory section berdasht 
(“preamble”), which sets out a brief outline of the cycle, demonstrates the main 
scale, and sets the emotional tone. Another function of this section is the descent to 
the central support fret called maye, which demonstrates the basic pitches of the 
scale. The same octave-wide descent appears before the final cadence (ayag) of 
the destgah. Here, the musician again shows the basic frets. So there are three 
stages of the cycle associated with the demonstration of frets: formulation in the 
introduction, implementation in the gushe and shobe sections, and recapitulation 
in the final cadence. 

In their early stages of learning, pupils exactly copied the master’s version and 
then later chose the versions most convenient for them. Table 3.3 shows the various 
gushe combinations in Maye-Shur, which were played by the master, and by his 
students in 1980. 

Table 3.3 shows that Mansurov’s son Elkhan, who tried to preserve the family 
tradition of mugham performance, performed an exact copy of the gushes 
performed by his father. Two other musicians (Valeh Ragimov and Faik Chelebiev) 
were freer, playing their own versions; the number of gushes was different. In Faik 
Chelebiev’s version, gushe Girvheri was performed at the beginning, immediately 
creating tension with the modal competition between the two centers g and C. 
Valeh Rahimov plays this gushe slightly later, enhancing the contrast of these 
modal centers. Bahram Mansurov places this gushe in the penultimate position, 
anticipating the emergence of the modal center in the next shobe. Comparative 


Table 3.3 The various combinations of gushe, played by Bahram Mansurov and his students 


B. Mansurov E. Mansurov V. Ragimov F. Chelebiev 
Berdasht Berdasht Berdasht Berdasht 
Maje Maje Maje Maje 
Salmek Salmek Haji-dervishi Girvhery 
Haji-dervishi Haji-dervishi Girvhery Dyiday 
Dyiday Dyiday Salmek Haji-dervishi 
Girvhery Girvhery Geraily Salmek 


Geraily Geraily 
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analysis of the same gushe in Mansurov’s and his students’ performances did not 
show significant differences and indicates the stability of the structure of mugham 
when played by musicians of the same school. 

Each gushe is associated with one of the instrumental techniques" that were 
explained earlier. At this stage, the master also showed different combinations of 
gushes in detail and each performance demonstrated a different version. This 
custom highlights the Azerbaijani mugham in a particular type of creative process, 
in which a musician can regulate the size of section and cycle. 

Mansurov emphasized the importance of the repetition of the initial phrases of a 
gushe. He believed that clear exposure of the initial melodic phrase was important. 
Behind it followed the development of the initial phrase and cadence. Mansurov 
showed different versions of the performance of such a phrase, sometimes cutting, 
sometimes lengthening it at the expense of the middle part of the development. He 
demonstrated the different types of linkages between sections of the cycle that could 
perform a more or less detailed whole, showing how a musician can adjust the length 
of mugham performance. 

Mansurov paid much attention to the culmination zone of the destgah. The main 
characteristics of this area are a high register, fast tempo, and location in the third 
quarter of the form. Since the traditional version of destgah is vocal-instrumental, 
he talked about the main function of the tar, which was to support the singer, as 
well as to compete with him and the other musicians of the mugham trio. He spoke 
about the leading role of the tar in the culmination zone of the cycle, where the 
musician can help the singer by playing a cadence earlier than usual, if he feels 
that the singer is having problems. I have observed this practice in several of 
his performances, for example in Uzeir Hajibeckov’s mugham opera Layla and 
Medzhnun.”” He accompanied actors who sang their arias based on the melodies of 
well-known mugham. The orchestra conductor at that time held a pause, waiting 
for a sign from Mansurov to continue the performance, because the tar actually led 
the whole process. Working for many years in the Azerbaijan State Opera and 
Ballet Theatre, Mansurov continued the tradition of his teacher Gurban Primov 
and developed his individual performance style. It continues today through his 
son, the Honored Artist of Azerbaijan Elkhan Mansurov. 

In the instrumental version of destgah, it was important to show the skill of 
the musician, particularly his technique. Sections in the culmination zone are 
usually shorter than in the initial section, and follow each other more rapidly. The 
instrument sounds clearly and loudly in this part of the cycle. Mansurov performed 
these sections with a powerful sound, slightly lifting and carrying out certain 
movements of the tar’s body. At the same time, his culminations sounded quite 
restrained and noble. Only in the ensemble with mugham singers did he allow 
himself to play a more powerful sound, which corresponded to the general coloring 
of the sound in these parts of the cycle. 

He allowed me to choose, for example, one of the most distinctive Azerbaijani 
destgah Shur (other cycles were performed too). The culmination zone of destgah 
Shur opens with shobe Simai-shams in a central octave tone borrowed from Maye- 
Shur. Therefore, it has many pitches in common with the first section, although it 
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is smaller in extent then Maye and brings it to the center of the culmination zone 
shobe Hijaz. This section is characterized by a high register, an intense sound, 
tempo and dynamic shifts, and a transition to the other system of modes. From the 
center of the Hijaz (D,) melodic movement rushes to G, followed by the sound of 
Maye (g). Sometimes the center of Shur-Shahnaz (C) appears. Thus, in Hijaz there is 
a concentrated confrontation between major modal centers. Found in the Hijaz gushe 
Hadji-Yuni from destgah Bayati-Turk, gushes Shah-Khatai and Maverennehr, 
prepare the transition to shobe Sarendzh (center—A) in the mode Segah. Therefore, 
Mansurov considered the bright and accurate display of this confrontation to be 
particularly important. 

Each cycle has sections that have a different cadence and provide the possibi- 
lity of moving to other cycles. Mansurov explained in detail the rules of transi- 
tioning from one destgah to another. For example, the transition from destgah 
Shur to another destgah can be accomplished through the shobe Shikestei-farce 
(center—F), which in destgah Rast is named Hodzheste (center—D). Their intona- 
tions ina 17-degree system are changed at a different height, a consequence of the 
uneven-tempered 17-degree of the scale on the tar as well as elaborate laws of 
modal modulation in mugham. 

Timbre contrast plays an important role in the alternation of sections in 
destgah, due to the predominance of a certain type of melodic strings in each 
section. The melodic strings of the tar are made from different alloys (e.g., white 
from steel, yellow from red brass). The difference in their timbre is very signifi- 
cant. For example, in destgah Shur, Mansurov established the order regarding the 
predominant type of string shown in Table 3.4. 

Here youcan see the reflection of timbre-design features on the destgah structure. 
A change of gushe location calls for the creation of new binding constructs. The 
creative personality of the musician also impacts the structure. 

The traditional distribution of sounds on the tar strings, underlined by timbre 
contrast, differentiates each tetrachord: d-e-f (bass—sirk sim); g (center of Shur 
mode)-a-b-C (yellow strings); C-D-Es-F, F-G-As-B and higher (white strings). 
Two central tetrachords (g-a-b-C; C-D-Es-F) are separated by the sounds of 
different open strings. Thus, the tar secures the theoretical foundations of mugham. 


Table 3.4 The predominant type of string in Shur destgah 


Shobe String 

Berdasht White (ag simler) 

Maje Kirk (one of the bass strings), Yellow (sary simler) 
Shur-shahnaz White 

Bayati-turk Yellow 

Simai-shems White 

Hidjaz White 

Sarenj White 


Nishibi-feraz (ayag) White, Yellow 
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The creative role of the tar player in mugham art 


The third stage of Mansurov’s teaching included many difficult questions 
of the musician’s creative individuality in mugham, and his ability to control the 
creative process. This part of our work required not only a good knowledge of 
the previous stages, but also an understanding of professionalism in the classical 
music of the oral tradition. Many aspects of this stage became clear years later, 
when I was able to compare them with Zajik Shashmaqom, where the musician 
usually cannot adjust the duration of the part and cycle. Choosing to perform either 
a detailed or short version of mugham depends on many factors, including the 
nature of the audience and their knowledge of the tradition. More detailed versions 
of the cycles and performing techniques are more often played for connoisseurs. 

The small mugham contains barmaglar’ (“fingers”’) that can be defined as small 
variations. A barmag can be a phrase or motif created by a musician, or a non- 
traditional performance of techniques (Badalbeily, 1969: 30). Mansurov’s well- 
known Jal barmag was described previously. The availability of such a category 
of musical thinking among mugham musicians demonstrates the important role of 
individual interpretations of traditional performing techniques. 

At this stage, I carefully studied the psychology of the musicians, their reference 
points during performances, contact with the public, and the public’s influence on 
the result of the creative process. Since the first stage of this work, Mansurov 
helped his students. Today all of them are famous musicians, and Faik Chelebiev 
is also a scientist and doctor of art (Chelebiev, 2009). Work with them represented 
a special interest to me because it allowed me to define their creative individuality 
and performance styles. 

For each of his students, Mansurov found a special method suitable for his 
musical preferences, hand strength, and other factors. At that time, the student 
whose style most closely resembled the style of the master was Valeh Rahimov, 
who did not copy his teacher, but combined the style of several mugham players. 
The powerful sound that this musician possessed helped him to execute excep- 
tionally bright destgahs such as Mahur-Hindi and Rast. Another of his students, 
Vamig Mammedaliyev (today an Honored Artist of Azerbaijan), had a lighter 
hand, and he gravitated toward more “lyrical” mughams such as Segah and Bayati- 
Shiraz. The most versatile in those years was Faik Chelebiev, who performed a 
variety of mughams equally well. His performance was unique at the same time 
due to the strength of his sound and the subtlety ofhis colors. He also circumstantially 
knew mugham theory, derived from Mansurov’s and other musicians’ knowledge. 

Mansurov and I discussed and analyzed various performing versions. Among the 
great musicians of the past, he mentioned his grandfather Meshedi Melik Mansurov 
(1938-1909), Mirza Sadyh (Sadihdjan; 1846-1902),"* and Gurban Primov. He 
highly appreciated the art of Persian musicians, who often visited the Mansurov 
house, and he recorded several destgah with singers from Iranian Azerbaijan. 
Sometimes he compared Azerbaijani and Iranian destgah, which he knew very well 
(since Iranian musicians came to Mansurov’s majlis), but he always preferred the 
Azerbaijani version. 
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The master was very picky about his own performance and interpretation of 
mugham, and also demanded high professionalism. He told me a revealing story 
about the famous recording of the project UNESCO collection. Musical sources. 
Azerbaijani mugham that he made in Tbilisi, Georgia. He asked the sound engi- 
neer how much time he needed and had warned that he would play only once, he 
said, because he was a professional and hoped that the sound engineer was a 
professional too. It was very surprising for the sound engineer, who had done many 
recordings. This record was made from one performance. 

My three stages of training were not isolated from one another and assumed 
the free intersection of questions, but still a certain sequence of training main- 
tained by the master. It was necessary for the assimilation of complex material. 
Sometimes he asked me a question, probably to make sure that I understood his 
words. He did not proceed to a more complex level if he felt that something 
from his explanations was not understood. When I did not have enough time 
to communicate with Mansurov, I asked his students. Their comments were also 
important for me because they showed their similarity to or difference from 
the master’s view. Their example could be seen as a living practice that evolved 
as transmitted tradition, and how modern influences manifested in the young 
musicians of his school. 

I was able to compare these students’ performances with later ones, many years 
after our first meeting. Mansurov at this time was no longer alive, having died in 
1985. In 1981, two of his students—Valeh Rahimov and Vamik Mammedaliyev— 
played a concert in Leningrad. After 31 years (in 2012), Rahimov came back to 
Russia, and gave a concert and masterclass at the Moscow P.I. Tchaikovsky 
Conservatory. For me, this new contact was a continuation of my previous studies. 
I could continue to explore this school. 

In the concert, Valeh performed destgah Mahur-Hindi. His performance had 
become more mature and very reminiscent of Mansurov’s style. His manner was 
derived from his great teacher. Mansurov had shown me this destgah during my 
studies with him, and his version (Table 3.5) can now be compared with the modern 
performance of his student (Table 3.6). 

The distinct parts of the cycle are indicated in italics. Mansurov also includes 
some of them in other versions of this destgah. However, I did not hear the transition 


Table 3.5 Structure of destgah Mahur-Hindi (Bahram Mansurov) 


Berdasht; Mayei- Rast- Huseini Rak- Shikestei- Ashiran Arak Rak- Ayag; 
Novruzi- Mahur Hindi hindi fars Horosani Bazem- 
Ajam Mahur 


Table 3.6 Structure of destgah Mahur-Hindi (Valeh Ragimov) 


Berdasht; Mayei- Ushshak- Rast- Huseini Shikestei- Mubarriga Arak Rak- Shushter Ayag; 
Novruzi- Mahur eri hindi fars Abdulla Bazem- 
Ajam Mahur 
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Figure 3.4 Computer diagram of Bahram Mansurov’s fragment Mahur-Hindi 


to Shushter, which is defined as sad and contrasts with the masculine character of 
destgah Mahur-Hindi, in this version of Mansurov’s performance. The greatest 
similarity was manifested in the initial parts of the cycle, and revealed a number of 
interesting differences. The tuning of Valeh’s tar was somewhat higher (in favor 
of this hypothesis is the fact that, in the culmination zone, one string broke); and in 
the micro-intonations there was a tendency toward larger intervals. This was 
revealed in computer analyses that we produced with A. V. Kharuto. 

Computer analyses also provided credible evidence that the proportion of 
micro-intervals (25 c.) in Mansurov’s interpretation is about 54.5 percent, while in 
Ragimov’s it is equal to 30.0 percent (Iunusova [Yunusova], Kharuto, 2014: 100). 
Computer analyses of Mansurov’s Mahur-Hindi (1959) showed the presence of 
micro-intervals at 30 cents (see Figure 3.4). These changes likely occurred after 
Ragimov’s training at the National Conservatory (under the influence of Western 
classical music), from which he graduated before our meeting in 2012. Uzbek 
scientist A. Djumayev noted similar changes among student Shashmagom 
performers (Djumayev, 2012: 129). 


Small conclusions 


Some generations of mugham performers, who first studied with the old masters, 
and then finished at the National Conservatory, seem unique to me. They put 
together two different principles of training, understand the specifics of them, and 
are able to function in many conditions; they play in the oral tradition or with 
written notes, and even make notations themselves. These musicians are worthy of 
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separate, special attention from researchers. Among them are Bahram Mansurov’s 
students, with whom I worked during those years. Continuing the tradition of 
his teacher, they became masters of mugham and give new life to the cause 
of Mansurov, who is remembered and loved in modern Russia as well. 

My education from Mansurov was extremely important to me, not only because 
it helped me to understand the theoretical laws of mugham, but also because I got 
to see them in performing practice. I could explore how they developed or faded 
into the background. I could watch a different system of training musicians and try 
it for myself. I could see that there weren’t just two different systems: Western and 
non-Western. And it was important to find not only the understanding between 
them, but also to find common ground between our cultures. 

The guidelines for research, such as the work I undertook with Mansurov, 
were very strong during the Soviet Union; they are somehow still in effect among 
modern scholars of these now-independent countries. Although the cultural space 
has changed, intercultural communications has acquired another character. There 
is not so much emphasis on the cultures of the former USSR, but the common 
heritage of that era remains with us. This heritage needs to be studied today from 
the perspective of the past. In my opinion, it contains many more unexplored issues 
that were not visible at the time. Among them, a new look at the work of such great 
musicians as Bahram Mansurov has now become even more important. His 
students became renowned musicians; they have their own schools. This creates 
the opportunity to explore the tradition of several historical stages. And this must 
be done through the efforts of Azerbaijani and Russian scientists. 


Notes 


1 This category is considered in detail in the article of one of Mansurov’s students, Faik 
Chelebiev (Chelebiev, 1989). The fragments with certain arbitrariness can be defined as 
phrases. 

2 Majlis: traditional assembly of musicians and poets, educated people to discuss the 
major events of life, also hosting concerts of famous musicians. 

3 The names for sections of the mugham cycle contain geographical names of places in 
which melodies or modes hypothetically originated; musical-poetic forms associated 
with the names of historical figures and performers; the sequence number of steps in the 
mugham scales; and terms that cannot be accurately translated. By tradition, the names 
of sections are not translated. 

4 His second disc, Azerbaijani mugham, was released in 1975 in the Anthology Tradition 

music series. 

Letter from 08.10.1984 in the personal archives of the author. 

6 In mugham opera, fragments written in the score for orchestra alternate with arias sung 
in the style of the oral tradition. In the score, singers should sing an aria set to the tune 
and name of the mugham. In my opinion, this genre, born in the last century, has not 
exhausted its possibilities. 

7 The 17-pitch scale is typical for Arab and Iranian music of the Middle Ages and modern 
Iranian music. It was developed by Safi ad-Din Urmevi (thirteenth century), along with 
descriptions of 12 basic maqamat and 84 modes (Yakovlev, 1974: 563). 

8 ISMIR (International Society for Music Information Retrieval) has appeared under 
the disciplinary title Computational Ethnomusicology (Tzanetakis, 2007) within the 
last 30 years. 
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Turkish researchers use the value of the Holdrian (Arabic) comma (22, 6415 c) for 
analysis of Turkish art music (Bozkurt, 2008). 

Mansurov and his student Valeh Rahimov made a detailed computational study of 
mugham, as described by the author in a joint paper with A. V. Kharuto (Yunusova, 
Kharuto, 2014: Iunusova [Yunusova], Kharuto, 2014). 

A detailed description of the tar’s performing techniques appears in my Ph.D. disser- 
tation (Sadykova [Yunusova], 1981). 

This opera (1908, Baku) is considered the first Azerbaijani opera. 

Similar inclusions of mugham singers called bogaz (“throat”) (Badalbeily, 1969: 30). 
One of Bahram Mansurov’s tars used to belong to this great musician, a reformer of the 
Azerbaijani tar. 


4 From popular tradition to 
pop diffusion 


Jahri zikr among teenagers in 
present-day Kazakhstan 


Giovanni De Zorzi 


Introduction 


In this essay I will deal with the zikr (classic Arab dhikr, ‘remembering, recollec- 
tion’) of the jahri (‘loud, vocal’) type in its particular adaptation observed in 
2003 Turkistan and Almaty — both towns of contemporary southern Kazakhstan. 
There, the function of the zikr operated on many levels; it was intensively perfor- 
med by the young devotees of a charismatic Kazakh sheykh newly arrived from 
Afghanistan aiming to revive the teachings of an old Sufi way, the yasaviyya, 
rooted in the area but obscured under Soviet rule. Arranged with polyphony 
procedures, it was performed by an Almaty-based ensemble of classically trained 
singers that toured in Kazakhstan and abroad. Their repertoire, made up of zikr and 
spiritual compositions, was somehow the ‘visiting card’ of this new Sufi branch. 
Through audio-cassettes and CDs, this repertoire was diffused, studied, and learn- 
ed by young communities in other towns of Kazakhstan. Finally, intensively repeated 
sessions of zikr were used as a therapy in order to recover teenagers and youngsters 
from different kinds of addiction during a forty-day seclusion period called chilla 
inside the motherhouse of the brotherhood, a private residence in the suburbs of 
Almaty. 

In the following pages I illustrate these specific practices by putting them in 
their historical background. I will first consider the cultural context of the zikr (par- 
ticularly in Central Asian Sufism), moving then to Ahmad Yasavi, to the historical 
development of Sufi brotherhood yasaviyya, and to the new branch of the brother- 
hood founded by sheykh Ismatullah Magsum as a part of a global re-Islamization 
phenomenon in the area that took place after the collapse of the USSR in 1991. I 
will then move to its vocal repertories, transcribed here in order to show their simp- 
licity compared to the richer and more complex Sufi traditional practices in the 
area. I will focus then on the role of the zikr as a cure, a therapy to young people 
suffering from various types of addiction as a reconstruction of the Islamic back- 
ground for music therapy. I will conclude with some aesthetical and operative 
remarks on the zikr itself as a practice. 

My work in the field between 2002 and 2003 was linked with the work on Central 
Asian written sources by Bakhtyar Babadjanov, Sanjar Ghulamov, and Ashirbek 
Muminov. Among living dervish communities, I’ve often found the types of zikr 
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that appeared in the medieval treatises they studied.' More generally, the work by 
Devin DeWeese, Alexandre Papas, Jiirgen Paul, and Thierry Zarcone was important. 
And, of course, the initial inspiration for this project came from research carried out 
by ethnomusicologists Jean During, Theodore Levin, and Razia Sultanova.’ 


The concept of ‘popular culture’ in Kazakhstan 


The term ‘popular’ is very slippery and difficult to define, changing with time, 
cultures, and regimes, yet in the following pages we should distinguish among at 
least three principal meanings that the term had in Kazakhstan. 

The first one regards ‘popular’ as the collective and anonymous knowledge of a 
given community, transmitted by one generation to another through transmission 
that is very often oral/aural. This meaning of ‘popular’, typical of anthropology, 
seems very apt to describe the case of Kazakh culture as it was for centuries before 
Soviet forced rule in the twentieth century. This regime affected all aspects of 
social life, including spirituality, culture, and music, under state-sponsored 
Russian-European values. 

The second meaning of ‘popular’ is linked with politics. As in all parts of the 
USSR, in Kazakhstan the new concept of ‘popular’ was deeply influenced by 
communist theories and had a very strong political value; the people, and the 
popular culture (narodnaya kultura), were ‘pure’, ‘authentic’, ‘good’, and 
‘positive’ compared to degenerated bourgeois culture, and was therefore held up as 
a model. Yet, such a model was somehow invented and imposed from above by the 
regime propaganda, suffocating the traditional practices and beliefs of the people. 

The third meaning of the term ‘popular’ is strongly affected by modernity and is 
typical of the post-Soviet epoch of the following pages: thanks to the phenomena 
of technical reproducibility and media diffusion, a given object is ‘popular’ for its 
numbers, for example when counting sales of sheet music, of recordings, or of 
spectators who listened to a concert or saw a film. It’s very important to note here 
how this kind of media diffusion had a strong impact on the global learning process, 
so that we now distinguish between oral/aural transmission — or ‘primary orality’ 
—and diffusion, or “secondary orality’. This is also true in the Kazakh case. Since 
the zikr tradition/transmission was prohibited and forcedly interrupted during the 
Soviet era (as happened to the pilgrimages to shrines or to the cult of the saints, 
which actually were ‘popular culture’ in the pre-Soviet era), in the beginning of the 
2000s the learning of zikr became transmitted through the circulation of audio- 
cassettes and CDs, methods typical of a modern ‘pop’ culture in a system of 
‘diffusion of knowledge’ rather than ‘tradition/transmission of knowledge’. 


The dhikr: notes for a background 


The Arab term dhikr (*S_) literally means ‘remembering, recollection, repetition 
remembrance’ of the Name of God (Allah) and/or of some of His ninety-nine 
divine Names, or divine attributes, such as hayy (‘Living’), hagq (‘True’), gavyyum 
(‘Eternal’) that, as a whole, are known as al-adsmda al-husna (‘the most beautiful 
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Names’). Apart from the repetition of a single Name, or divine attribute, the dhikr 
can be based on a formula such as the shahada, the Islamic declaration of faith that 
recites: La ilaha illa Allah (‘There 1s no divinity except God’). 

The concept of dhikr lies at the core of Islam itself, and its centrality is under- 
lined in many passages from the Quran (for example in II: 152; XI: 28; XVII: 
110; XVII: 23-24; XXIX: 45; XXXII: 41-42). Meanwhile, the same Quran in 
itself, the word of God, is considered a remembrance and a warning to human 
beings; from this perspective, the reciting of Quran passages can be considered the 
best dhikr. Apart from recitation or repetition of a divine Name as a spiritual 
practice, dhikr can be performed in an individual or in a collective way; it can be 
silent, hidden, and inner (Ahdft) or vocal, loud, and manifest (jahr7) and both types 
can be performed individually or collectively, which happens frequently in Sufi 
circles (halqa). In fact, because such concepts and practices are central in Islam, by 
even greater force of logic dhikr is fundamental in Sufism (tasawwuf), that is the 
mystical practice of Islam. 

In the specifically Sufi conception, the ‘heart’ (qalb) of a human being is 
compared to a mirror that reflects the metaphysical divine Light (nir). The action 
of dhikr is compared to the cleaning of such a mirror in order to give it the chance 
to reflect what it has to be reflected. At the same time, dhikr implies the intimate 
relationship between the one who remembers and invokes (the dhakir) and the One 
who is remembered and invoked (the madhkir). To name something means to 
establish a relationship with what is named, so that the conscience of such an 
intimate relationship causes joy for the single dhakir. In the communal rite, this 
phase coincides with the so-called hadra (‘presence’) in which ecstasy arises 
among the participants from the shared awareness of His presence. 

Asa spiritual practice in itself, dhikr is considered to have many virtues. Putting 
aside for a moment the inner (Ahdafi) type of dhikr, manifesting and sonically 
expressing the holy words and formulae in the jahri type of dhikr are ‘good’ and 
‘make good’. It is believed that they can cure and heal not only the hearts (qalb) of 
their performers (dhakirs), but also the listeners, even if they are at a distance 
either physically or spiritually. Imam Ghafujan — the Imam Khatib of the Masjid-e 
Qalon in Bukhara — related to me that, according to medieval essayists, only the 
Jahri can touch the soul of a listener navigating among the distractions (ghaflat) of 
his/her life, just like a sonorous call would wake one who is asleep. From this 
power emerges two important features: music therapy (as in the case of Kazakh 
teenage addicts) and aesthetics. 

Apart from religious, historical, music-therapeutic, and aesthetical considera- 
tions, I would like to situate the dhikr in a musicological perspective. According to 
ethnomusicologist Jean During it is, in fact, possible to isolate seven levels of dhikr: 


1) ‘remembering’ without verbal support; 

2) dhikr silent (kh@fi, ‘silent, secret, hidden’); 

3) dhikr verbal (jahri, ‘vocal, loud, manifest’); 

4) dhikr verbal that may constitute an ostinato to a melody by a soloist, or by a 
choir; 
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5) melody that includes a formula of dhikr, often as a refrain; 

6) melody that gradually becomes a dhikr; 

7) melody in which the implicit rhythm suggests the presence of the dhikr, or its 
dhikr origin.* 


In such a perspective, dhikr becomes a musicological subject mostly from level 3 
to 7 and during my analysis I will refer always and uniquely to such kind of dhikr. 


Zikr among Sufi communities in Central Asia 


In Central Asia, there were (and still are) two main methods for the zikr (local 
pronunciation of the Arabic term dhikr that I will adopt from here onward): the 
jahri method and the khafi method; the virtues of both are explained in Islamic 
treatises.° Throughout history, the two methods were considered distinct schools, 
called jahriyya and kh@fiyya. The first was commonly, but inaccurately, related to 
the yasavivya Sufi brotherhood, mostly composed of nomadic and Turkic-speaking 
people, while the second was connected with the khwadjagan/naqshbandiyya 
brotherhood, comprising mainly sedentary and Persian-speaking peoples. 

In order to arrive at our teenager communities in Kazakhstan, it seems important 
to concentrate on the jahri method and to note that for its practitioners this means 
first of all to practice zikr according to the great variety of forms and rhythmic 
patterns of zikr jahri, which in Central Asia and among Uighurs flourished to a 
great degree of complexity. Actually, the most famous among scholars and 
ethnomusicologists is probably the so-called zikr-i arra (modern Turkish zikr-i 
erre, Arab zikr i mingari), the ‘zikr of the saw’; apart from this, the four most basic 
types of zikr can be classified by the accentuation number of their verbal formulae 
as |-2-3-4 zarb’s (yek zarb, do zarb, se zarb, chahar zarb, 1.e. ‘one-beat’, ‘two- 
beat’, three-beat’, ‘four-beat’). 

Second, following a jahri method may imply the practice of sama‘ and raqs-i 
sama‘, i.e. ‘listening’ (sama ‘) to mystical poetry sung by the Adfiz(es) and the 
physical ‘movements’ (rags) that can arise from such a listening. Although the 
dervishes nowadays emphasize this purely vocal trait, nevertheless the presence of 
music and musical instruments (as in sama‘ that flourished in other areas in the 
world of Sufism) is documented in treatises and reports from the past, as well as in 
interviews that I carried out during my fieldwork. 

Third, because the object of listening is mystical Sufi poetry composed by the 
great Sufi saints/poets of the past, the jahri method requires the presence of experts 
called hGfiz(es) that sing this repertoire during particular phases of the zikr. It is 
noteworthy that, outside of the strict brotherhood circles, hafiz(es) often had a 
musical performing career and that some poems from their repertoires are the same 
texts used in Central Asian classical music (magom, muqam). 

Finally, Aafiz(es) and, among women, ofin-s can ‘sonically’ cure and heal partici- 
pants in rituals that have various names from place to place. It is widely believed 
that jahri can ‘do good’ for listeners and performers. Among these practices is one 
called chilla (from Persian cihil, ‘forty’), the forty days of seclusion and retirement 
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from the world that a dervish may be asked to practise. As we will see in the 
following section, the chilla was widely practised (with a new meaning and a new 
task) among the Sufi teenagers of Kazakhstan. 


Ahmad Yasavi and his heritage 


Afghan-bor sheykh Ismatullah Maqsum came back to Kazakhstan, the land of 
his parents and ancestors, in order to revive the teachings of the yasaviyya brother- 
hood and its founder, Ahmad Yasavi (b. Sairam, 1103, d. Yasi, 1166-7). It may be 
useful to remember here that Yasavi was both a spiritual leader and a Turkish- 
language Sufi poet, and that his poetry is still very ‘popular’ (in the first meaning 
of the term) among Turkish language peoples. 

Information about his life is scarce, and separating biography from hagiography 
and legend is often difficult. He was the son of sheykh Ibrahim and Karashah-ana, 
both of whom lived in Sairam, in what is today Southern Kazakhstan. Their tombs 
were for centuries places of pilgrimage (zyara 1), still visited today. According to 
the most common story, Yasavi lost his father at the age of seven and his family 
moved to Yasi, now Turkistan, where he began his education as a disciple of Arslan 
Baba. Later he moved to Bukhara, in present-day Uzbekistan, where he became a 
disciple of the great Sufi sheykh Yusuf Hamadani (d. 1140), together with ‘abd-ul 
Khaliq Ghujudwani (d. 1220), becoming one of his four delegates (khalifa). He 
returned to Yasi in 1160, when he retired in prayer and seclusion in an underground 
complex still visible today. Six years later, in 1166, he left this low world (dunya). 

This reconstruction of the life of Yasavi is the most common in Central Asia in 
all cultural milieus. Its source lies in the few pages that Maulana Fakhr ad-Din ‘Al 
Husain al-Waiz Kashifi wrote about Yasavi in his Rashahat ‘ayn al-hayat,' a hagio- 
graphic work of the masters of tariqa-i khwdjagan (‘the way of the Masters’); after 
Baha ud-Din Naqshband (d. 1389) it will be called nagshbandiyya for its eponym. 
According to critics, the short passage was written in order to portray Ahmad 
Yasavi as a student of the khwdjagan line. This common biography was recently 
heavily criticized by Ashirbek Muminovy; according to the Uzbek scholar, Ahmad 
Yasavi never went to Bukhara, and never studied with Hamadani, but, rather, 
always remained in Kazakh areas and the yasaviyya brotherhood stemmed from 
mubaydiyya, one of the most radical Shi’ ite sects.’ 

After his departure from this world, Yasavi’s tomb became a place of pilgrim- 
age for the Turks of Central Asia and the Volga region. A sumptuous mausoleum 
was erected around his tomb by emperor Timtr (Tamerlane, 1336-1405), thanks 
to the architect Mavliana Ubaidulla Sadr or Khwaja Hosein Shirazi. Deserted 
during Soviet rule, it was restored, reopened as a museum and declared a World 
Heritage Site by UNESCO in 2002. 

Yasavi’s work is as elusive as its author, and was probably composed by different 
authors from different epochs. There are many works attributed to Yasavi but the 
most famous is undoubtedly the divan-i hikmat, which can be defined as a collection 
(divan) of aphorisms (hikmat) in the Chagatai Turkish language, using quatrains of 
seven or eleven syllables. The content of the verses revolve around spiritual themes 
such as divine love, the Prophet, loyalty to tradition (sunna), and the vanity of 
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this low world (dunya), with many eschatological reflections and admonitions. As 
a consequence of these themes, the divan-i hikmat is full of spiritual exhortations 
to practice religion, renounce the world, and pursue an ascetic life. 

The compositions of divan-i hikmat were probably orally transmitted and gathe- 
red in a collection of lyrics around the fifteenth century; the first manuscript 
dates from the seventeenth century while the first edition was printed in Kazan in 
1887. Through the centuries, Yasavi’s work became widely known among Turkic- 
speaking peoples, from the Ottoman-Turkish area up to Eastern Turkestan (today 
Xinjiang). Widely read and commented upon, it influenced many popular Central 
Asian Sufi poets, the most famous being Babarahtm Mashrab (1640-1711).8 

From Yasavi’s spiritual teachings stemmed a brotherhood (tariqa) called yasa- 
viyya.’ The first delegates (Khalifa) were Hakim Ata (d. 1183) and Sa‘id Ata 
(d. 1218) followed by Zangi Ata, Uzin Hasan Ata, Sayyid Ata, Ishak Ata, and 
Sadr Ata. The yasaviyya carried his teachings, and very often Islam, into the 
Volga region, Khwarezm, present-day Eastern Turkey, and Chinese Xinjiang. Yet, 
a process common and recurring throughout the history of the yasaviyya is its 
confusion with heterodox wandering dervishes (galandar) or its absorption into 
pre-existent Sufi orders that were more deeply rooted in a given area. 

According to the shajarat al-atrak composed in the sixteenth century, one of 
the first delegates (Ahalifa) of Ahmad Yasavi was Sayyid Ata, who lived during the 
fourteenth century. Ata converted the Uzbek Khan and leader of the Golden Horde, 
to Islam, beginning with the Islamization of nomadic Turkic peoples.'® From the 
same Sayyid Ata would flourish a new branch of yasavi, the ata ‘iyva in Khwarezm. 

Between the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there would be a certain competi- 
tion with khwajagan/naqshbandiyya, the ‘other’ great Sufi central Asian brother- 
hood that criticized various aspects of yasavi doctrines and practices, particularly 
zikr jahri and sama‘, giving new ground to the controversy between jahriyva and 
khafivya. Yet later, in the sixteenth century, many naqshbandi masters defended 
the legitimacy of yasavi practices, such as the well-known nagshbandi Ahmad 
ben Maulana Jalal ud-din al-Kasani ad-Dahbidi, better known as Mahdum-i A‘zam 
(d. Kashgar, 1542), in his epistle risala-yi sama ‘iva. For this reason, from that trea- 
tise onward, many dervishes had a double affiliation, being both nagshbandi and 
yasavi at the same time, as I had the chance to observe many times during my 
research in Ferghana. 

Between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the yasaviyva somehow dis- 
appeared from the urban centres, leaving space for the nagshbandiyya and assum- 
ing a ‘rural’ and popular (this time in the social strata sense of the term) role, 
particularly among nomadic peoples. According to Thierry Zarcone, the successors 
of the yasavi masters acted as ‘intercessors’ for pilgrims in the shrines of Sufi 
saints. In this form, the yasaviyya survived until today, despite Soviet repression 
denouncing its ‘feudal, reactionary and clerical’ character.'' In fact, the yasavivyya 
is still diffused throughout the Central Asian region, while in Xinjiang it became 
mingled with the practices of wandering qgalandar dervishes. According to 
anecdotes told to me during my fieldwork, the yasavivya doesn’t exist yet in 
Turkey; however, many pilgrims arrive from Turkey to pay homage to the saint 
in his mausoleum/museum in Turkistan. 
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Modern Kazakhstan against a traditional Central Asian 
background 


I arrived in Kazakhstan after a period of field research’ in a more traditional 
environment, the Uzbek part of the Ferghana valley and southern Kyrgyzstan. In 
both locations, I had the chance to notice that the rituals of the jahri school were 
mostly practised by middle-aged and rather old men called og saqol (‘white beards’), 
who, for the major part, were peasants. In such ziAr rituals, the presence of musical 
and poetical elements were an important trait: over the ostinato of the zakirs 
performing elaborated rhythmical zikr-s, the hafiz-es sang poems of mystical content 
composed by well-known Turkic language poets from the Middle Ages. 

When I moved to southern Kazakhstan, namely Turkistan and Almaty, I found 
a very different situation: a large part of the Sufi circles diffused here and there in 
the area were, in fact, populated by teenagers, often high school or university 
students, performing only two kinds of jahri zikr. Moreover, it was difficult to find 
traces of a ‘traditional’ og sagol Sufism, represented in the area mainly by strict 
naqshbandi dervishes who did not practise loud (jahri), but instead only utilized 
silent (khGfi) zikr.'* The reason for such a young presence may have arisen from 
the vacuum of several generations created by the Russian, then Soviet, politics 
of forced secularism that repressed all spiritual activities on Kazakh territories 
(Shamanism, Buddhism, Islam, and Orthodox Christianity). After independence, 
young people most likely ‘filled the gap’ left by previous generations. In this sense, 
they turned to neglected traditions, as is the case of Ahmad Yasavi and the yasaviyya 
Sufi brotherhood. 


The strange case of Sheykh Ismatullah Maqsum 


It was in this environment that the case of the Sufi sheykh Ismatullah Maqsum 
developed. Born around 1938, he was 65 years old at the time of our meetings in 
May 2003. His grandfather (Shalklar Awliya) and his father were both members of 
the Yasavi Sufi brotherhood. In particular, his father, Abd al-Gaffar Qari, opposed 
Soviet rule in the Kazakh territory and participated in the jihad against the Red 
Army led by Aqmirza Damulla. After the defeat of the Kazakh revolt, he had to 
quickly move to Afghanistan in order to escape from Soviet repression; for this 
reason Ismatullah Magqsum was born in Mazar-i Sharif, where he then accomplished 
his studies under his father’s direction. As he told me, he later travelled all around 
the area, including India, Iran, and Pakistan. Yet, according to interviews made 
with scholar Habiba Fathi, during his youth he fought the Russian invasion as a 
young mujahidin with the Afghan resistance, but after 1992 he had to take refuge 
in Pakistan.'* As he told me, his father asked him to come back to Kazakhstan in 
order to take Islam back to the fatherland. For this reason after the 1991 dissolution 
of the USSR and the new independence that guaranteed a certain freedom of reli- 
gious practices, he came back to Kazakhstan on the occasion of the ‘Congress of 
the Kazakhs of the Diaspora’ in Turkistan. After a while, he reintroduced the 
yasaviyya and founded an official association called ‘Faith, Knowledge and Way’ 
(Senim, Bilim, Omir) teaching a particular type of zikr jahri and studying the works 
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(Hikmatlar) of the great poet and Sufi saint Ahmad Yasavi (d. Yasi, Turkistan, 
1166). In that period of new independence, the authorities considered the adherents 
of this new tariga yasaviyya, together with the new sprouts of Sufism in the area, 
as ‘Wahhabi sympathizers’; this led to the arrest of some of their spiritual 
authorities, who were released after some time. According to scholar Habiba Fathi, 
it was likely Maqsum’s rare capacity to mobilize the youth'® that troubled the 
political and religious (DSMK) authorities. 

Hosted in the private house of a devotee in the green suburbs of Almaty, called 
Qara Su Medrese (also known as Sakarim Medrese), little by little he founded a 
network of private centres and mosques where this kind of zikr was intensely and 
daily practised. The new school grew in the principal towns of Kazakhstan, filling 
the vacant and unoccupied mosques and spiritual centres with a new generation of 
teenagers that were educated and newly Islamised, mainly in the Qara Su Medrese. 

In the strict environment of the Qara Su Medrese motherhouse, the system of 
the teenagers’ education depended mainly on ‘secondary sources’ such as CDs 
and audio-tapes of zikr and sacred hymns (i/ahi, du’a) to which devotees liste- 
ned intensively, learned by heart, and repeated during their daily session of zikr. 
The tapes were recorded by a choir called Ensemble Yasavi Tobo, consisting of 
Magsum’s devotees, who were often also Conservatory students. They attained 
a certain level of success and travelled abroad spreading the message. Their 
repertoire consisted of zikr phases intertwined with sacred hymns, arranged and 
harmonized according to Western canons. Such recordings give a perfect aesthetic 
example of the new Kazakhstan in itself, between local tradition and the Western 
world. From the musical structure (the harmonization of a traditional oral reper- 
toire according to Western criteria), to the polished studio recording in itself and 
the pose of the ensemble for the cover — all dressed in Kazakh-flag blue shirts — the 
complete phenomenon can be viewed as a perfect image, a little miniature, of 
the new Kazakhstan in itself, between tradition and Westernization through 
Russian influence. 

Finally, the zikr jahri taught by Sheykh Ismatullah Maqsum, together with the 
brand-new composed repertories of the Ensemble Yasavi Tobo, seemed to comp- 
rise the tools of a re-Islamization phenomenon that took place throughout 
Kazakhstan, even in the old centre where Ahmad Yasavi himself once lived, 
namely present-day Turkistan. 


Toward a description of the new zikr jahri of Ismatullah 
Magqsum school 


The new version of zikr jahri proposed by Sheykh Ismatullah Maqsum was simple, 
effective, and lacked the great typological variety of zikr I found elsewhere in 
Ferghana, or in a 1995 video of the octogenarian yasavi hafiz Ghulam Ata 
Normatov filmed in Turkistan by scholar Nasrutjon Hamrakulov. Instead, the new 
proposed version was based only on the zikr-i arra (‘zikr of the saw’) and on the 
zikr-i halga (‘zikr of the circle’), which is of the upright, erect type elsewhere 
called givyami. These two types of zikr mingled and interacted with some vocal 
repertories that, in the Ensemble Yasavi Tobo, served as a model for the zakir-s 
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scattered all over the Kazakh area, performed with pitched operatic voices harmon- 
ized in a Western musical style. Globally the zikr ceremony consisted of two 
principal phases that were introduced and closed by long phases of du’a (‘free 
invocations’) and requests of forgiving (istighfar): 


1) In the zikr-i arra the zakirs created an ostinato in a rhythmic cycle of 8/4 on 
closed-mouth syllables (Mmh, mmh, mmh, mmh) violently rotating the head 
from the right to the left.'? When the ostinato was established, the soloist’s 
voice began the shahada formula (also known as tahiil): La Ilaha Illa Allah 
(‘there is no divinity except God’). At the end of each cycle of 8 the whole 
community accented, by shouting, the ///a Allah phrase. Afterwards the 
ostinato alternated different spiritual texts sung by different soloists. 

2) In the zikr-i halga the participants stood up. Standing erect (giyyam), they 
crossed their arms, hands on their elbows, and disposed themselves so that 
the right side of their bodies was toward the centre of their circle (halga). 
Then they began to sing the formula Allah, Allah, Allah Hi / Allah Eyy."* 
(‘God, God, God He / God, the Living’). Pronouncing the first part of the 
formula, they leaned their bodies to the left, and while when pronouncing 
the second part (Allah Eyy), explosively and sforzando, they converged 
together, heads and sides, to the right, i.e., the centre of the circle. 


In Examples 4.1 and 4.2, I propose a musical summary of the entire ritual, by 
putting aside the long phases of dua (‘free invocations’) and requests of forgiving 


(istighfar). 
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Examples 4.1 and 4.2 Ostinato of the zakir-s and sacred hymn 
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Over the ostinato of the zakir-s (Example 4.1) began the sacred hymn 
(Example 4.2) diffused throughout the whole Central Asian area: Hazbi Rabbi 
Jalla Llah/mo (Ar. ma) fi galbi ghairuLlah / Nuri Ahmad salla Il-Lah/La ilaha illa 

‘Llah (‘I rely on God, be exalted! / There is nothing in my heart except God / Light 
of Muhammad, God pray on him/ There is no divinity except God’). 
ao Fast o “pce Fae —— oo fa ote ye = = rippers at at 
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Example 4.3 Zikr-i Halqa phrase 


The Zikr-i Halga phrase in Example 4.3 was based on the words Allah, Allah, 
Allah Hu, Allah Eyy”’ and was executed as shown in Example 4.4. 
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Al-lah Al-lah Al-lah Hu Al - lah Hayy 


Example 4.4 Execution of Zikr-i Halga phrase 


During the phrase in Example 4.4, it was also possible to recite a very fast variant 
based on the words Allah Hu, Hu, Eyy. The phrase Allah Hu, Hu was uttered as 
each person leaned his body toward the outside of the circle, then the explosive Evy 
sounded as everybody leaned together toward the centre of the halqa. 


J = 120 ad libitum 
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- lah Hu Hu Hayy 


Example 4.5 Fest variant of Zikr-i Halqa phrase 


This group of zakir-s mixed traits of ancientness and modernity that were rather 
peculiar: youngsters in basketball garments, in the style of African-American 
rappers, practised the zikr notated above in a lacerating vocal emission such as we 
can find among the South Siberian area and among present-day examples of zikr 
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Jahri in Chinese Xinjiang.”” The absence of the Aafiz-es was rather striking; the 
task of reviving the fire of the zikr (or to placate it) was here transferred to 
the exhortations of the leader of the zikr circle (halga bashi) and to the newly 
composed vocal repertoires of spiritual argument, which were learned by the 
zakir-s scattered throughout Kazakhstan through audio-cassettes recorded by 
the ensemble Yasavi Tobo. 


Zikr as a therapy against addiction 


The socio-economic situation of modern Kazakhstan itself is rather different 
from the other four formerly Soviet republics of Central Asia. Kazakhstan is pre- 
sently the richest of the five republics, the one that maintained more or less 
intact all of its economic links with Russia, and the one where a rather ‘Westernized’ 
way of life is more widely diffused. Perhaps due to these factors, contemporary 
Kazakhstan, more than elsewhere in the territories of the former USSR, has to 
face many of the typical problems of modernity, among them alcoholism and 
consumption of illegal drugs, particularly heroin. 

The Qara Su Medrese offered hospitality to many teenagers and youth with 
addiction problems, mostly with drugs but also with alcohol. The sheykh advised 
them to stay in seclusion for a period of forty days (thus actualizing the classical 
Sufi chilla), practising the zikr before dawn, during the mid-morning, after the 
noon collective prayer, in the mid-afternoon, after the sunset and during the night. 
These sessions produced strong effects, and I had the chance to observe the intense 
altered states that occurred among the practitioners (zakir). 

According to the interviewees, in the environment of the medrese they gradually 
stopped their abuses and little by little rediscovered the traditional values intrinsic 
to the daily life of a Muslim. Moreover, in the words of one teenager, the aesthetic 
values of the jahrt method appealed to him; according to him, the zikr had to be 
loud, sonorous, open, public, visible, and beautiful in order to rebalance all the bad 
and horrible things of this world that openly and publicly happened. Similarly, 
someone in the more traditional and conservative Sufi circles of og saqal in 
Fergana valley told me that one of the great virtues of the jahr7 lies in the effect of 
beauty that it can induce, even in the heart of outside listeners. 


Sonorous therapies in the world of Islam 


This particular therapy, administered by the sheykh to the youth, brings us to the 
use of sound as a tool for healing, which has deep roots in Islamic culture (as well 
as to the heritage of Greek-Hellenistic theories). 

According to Sufi conceptions, the human being is a harmonious unity of 
body (qgalab, tan), soul (nafs), and spirit (r#h). From this perspective, illness was 
considered a rupture of such equilibrium. At the same time, physical (vibrational) 
and metaphysical, music could cure, heal, and re-harmonize the disharmonies of a 
human being. From this particular conception we have different cases of music 
therapy in Islam: it seems here worthwhile noting the following passage from the 
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Kashf al-mahjiib (‘the unveiling of the Veiled’) by al-Hujwiri (? — d. Lahore, 
1072/76), one of the oldest Persian treatises on Sufism. In the chapter dedicated to 
the Sufi practice called sama’ (‘listening, audition, spiritual concert’) al-Hujwirt 
states that in the hospitals of Rim (i.e. Byzantium) the patients listened to a string 
instrument called anghalyin: 


The sick are brought to it two days in the week and are forced to listen, while 
it is being played on, for a length of time proportionate to the malady from 
which they suffer; then they are taken away.”! 


After many centuries, in 1651, the Ottoman historian Evliya Celebi (1611-1684) 
described the hospital for lunatics founded in Edirne by the sultan Bayazid II 
(1481-1512) and noted that three singers and seven musicians were salaried and 
visited the hospital three times per week. They played six different melodies; this 
‘nourishing of the spirit’ alleviated the patients’ sufferings.” The hospital was 
active until the beginning of twentieth century, when the newly born Turkey deci- 
ded to reject all cultural traditions of the Ottoman past, but the site and its relics 
are still visited by tourists, while nearby shops sell ‘New Age’ CDs with supposed 
music-therapeutic virtues. 

Ethnomusicologist Jean During, expanding an observation made by the late Anne- 
Marie Schimmel, writes that the Shefa’tyya hospital of Devrigi, in Anatolia, founded 
in 1228, had a wonderful hall where the sound of water drops falling in a basin was 
intended to cure the insane.” Scholar Michael W. Dols, by analysing the accounting 
books of the Mansuri hospital of present-day Cairo, Egypt, notes the salaries of the 
musicians that played music for the patients each day. In 1648, the Ottoman historian 
Evliya Celebi, a musician himself, visited the Mansuri hospital and noted that concerts 
were given three times a day as a form of medicine. French traveller Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier (1605-1689), visiting the right wing of the exterior part (Biriin) of the 
Sultan’s palace in Constantinople, observed a hospital where many were cured with a 
‘weird’ vocal and instrumental music.” Such examples of clinical practices, together 
with passages from contemporaneous treatises, demonstrate a well-established 
cultural background that had analogs in Sufi practices such as dhikr or sama‘. 


On some aspects of zikr jahri 


As a spiritual practice in itself, the zikr jahri clearly demonstrates two traits: first, 
the particular rasping sound required by the zikr is clearly linked with the breathing, 
which in itself becomes a sonorous and hoarse component; second, the fervour of 
the collective jahri zikr produces internal warmth in the practitioner, sometimes 
described as an ‘inner fire’. Both traits had already been explained in medieval Sufi 
treatises and, regarding attention to the breathing, are excellently expressed in the 
motto hosh dar dam (‘control on the breathing’) in the khwajagan/naqshbandi 
way. During my fieldwork elsewhere in Ferghana, the practitioner was invited to 
‘lift up’ the vital breathing (dam) from below the navel (gindiq) up to the head. 

It seems also important to underline the physical component of the zikr jahrt: 
according to the interviewees, the body (qalab, tan), ‘soul’ (nafs), and ‘spirit’ 
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(ruth) work together: the sweat and the tears that appear during the most vehement 
phases, open and remove the spiritual occlusions of the zakir. 

On a more abstract level, in the inner fire of zikr we can identify a sort of 
traditional spiritual alchemy. It is believed that the fire of zikr ‘cooks’ the practi- 
tioners. An analogous cooking process happened among the mevlevi Dervishes, 
during the period of the 1001 days that every postulant Dervish passed in a mevlevi 
Sufi centre,* beautifully expressed by the well-known story of the cook and the 
chickpeas that we find in Masnavi-i Mana ’vi composed by Mowlana Jalal-ud Din 
Rtmt (1207-1273): the chickpeas, that is the postulants the disciples (murid) 
complain of burning and suffering in the boiling water. The cook (the sheykh, the 
master) reassures them, answering that he too passed through a similar process, 
claiming that this happens in order for them to mature and ripen, from green and 
raw (ham) to mature and cooked (pokhté) in the fire of Love (‘ishq). 


Conclusions 


The multifaceted case of the yasavi zikr among youth and teenagers in 
Southern Kazakhstan summarizes many aspects and contradictions of present-day 
Kazakhstan, suspended in a difficult equilibrium between an erased and censored 
past and an uncertain present, between tradition/transmission and ‘pop’ media 
diffusion, between modernity and past, East and West, teenagers and ‘white beards’ 
(oq sagol), between the nuances of old Sufi traditions and the simplifications 
considered necessary for the present. 

If from an anthropological and sociological view the Kazakh case gives us an 
opportunity to distinguish between various meanings of the term ‘popular culture’, 
the nonchalant use of the tools of modernity in order to spread a ‘traditional’ Islamic 
message made by the Yasavi Tobo Ensemble also suggests that, given the lack of 
popular oral/aural traditions, pop diffusion through mass media could be considered 
the main means of disseminating knowledge and religious themes, and — very prob- 
ably — of re-Islamization in the area. In this sense, we can note here the actualization 
of the intent of many medieval Sufi spiritual compositions. The unconstrained and 
unembarrassed use of the media by the sheykh in order to spread to the masses the 
message of Islam and Sufism provides another example of culture moving between 
popular and pop, in an updating of the classical da’wa (‘call, invitation’). 

The ensemble Yasavi Tobo, now also on YouTube,” can also be seen as the 
first Kazakh example of a ‘pop’ Islamic genre. This genre, which has quickly 
spread all over the world from the first decade of 2000, uses Western musical 
language and media in order to convey classical religious and devotional themes 
mainly to a young audience. Examples include the successful singer Sami Yusuf 
(1980-) and his imitators and followers, or the TV festival Munshed al-Sharjah in 
which singers (munshed) of the religious traditional genre (inshad) are voted on by 
the public through phone-in voting, modelled after Euro-American contests like 
The X Factor.’ This takes us to the globalized trend of Islamic pop singers who are 
currently flourishing, using pop language (style, song-form, musical instruments 
and tools, recording studios, dresses, haircut, videos, tour managers) in order to 
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transmit Islamic beliefs through their performances to young audiences. Can this 
be considered a new ‘tradition’? After all, the etymological sense of tradition is 
transmission, and an important aspect of the concept is that it is not static, but 
always moving, shifting, and changing. 

Out of the Kazakh case, sucha use of mass media for religious/spiritual purposes 
is a question that lies at the core of Islam itself, between popular and pop, chai and 
Mecca Cola, TV advertising with old i/a@hi in the background and TV contests with 
phone-in voting for young Quran reciters during the month of Ramadan. The 
drastic conclusion would be that Islamic culture has not yet found a strong and 
autonomous way to propose its values; but in fact, interaction between lands 
and languages recurs throughout Islamic history, alternating phases of attraction 
and repulsion. The whole process constantly evolves so that the only, very 
provisory, conclusion we can make is that our questions are far from resolved. 
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Part Il 


Turkic music in popular 
culture and mass media 


The essays in this part continue the theme established in Part I — the intermingling 
of old and new — but shift the conversation forward chronologically by emphasizing 
how Turkic musical forms have interacted with, and become incorporated into, 
contemporary popular culture (broadly defined). Using analytical, historical, and 
ethnographic methods, these three essays investigate the shifting terrain between 
concepts of “traditional” and “popular”, and how those concepts have grown and 
changed with the increasing influence of globalized popular culture and mass 
media. 

Thomas Solomon’s essay draws a compelling comparison between a traditional 
Azerbaijani genre of oral poetry competitions (meyxana) and the more recent 
emerging genre of Azerbaijani rap. Based on extensive poetic analysis, Solomon’s 
study illuminates the historical and cultural continuum represented by the tradi- 
tional meyxana practice and the globalized popular music form of rap, which itself 
plays a role in perpetuating the musical expression of Azerbaijani history and 
culture into the twenty-first century. 

Gulnar Abdirakhman’s essay focuses on the twentieth and twenty-first centuries 
of Kazakhstani popular culture in her investigation of Kazakh amateur song- 
writing, which served an important function as a bridge between the “professional” 
music produced by academically trained composers and the folk music practised 
among everyday Kazakhs. Moving beyond the attitudes and literature of Soviet- 
era musicologists who tended to denigrate popular music as a legitimate subject of 
study, Abdirakhman’s work represents a type of “new tradition” in musicology 
among researchers in the former Soviet Union. The various categories of amateur 
song-writing and writers described in the essay provide insight into the unique 
range of social and cultural perspectives that have become incorporated into 
Kazakh popular expression over the past 50-60 years. 

Ivanka Vlaeva’s essay approaches the study of popular culture from the per- 
spective of “cultural industries”, namely the export of Turkish music to Bulgaria. 
It analyses the films of Turkish director Fatih Akin and staged performances 
of Turkish folk and religious music. Akin’s films seek to represent a wide range of 
Turkish popular and traditional music to both Turkish and non-Turkish audiences, 
while the staged performances target mainly non-Turkish audiences in order to 
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portray specific images of Turkey’s national culture. In particular, the Mevlevi 
sema or “whirling” ritual has attracted great attention from non-Turkish audiences, 
to the extent that aspects of the ritual have become incorporated into numerous 
contemporary musical projects led by Turkish and non-Turkish artists. 


5 Azerbaijani rap music and 
oral poetry between “the folk” 
and “the popular” 


Thomas Solomon 


Introduction 


The Azeri language has a long poetic tradition in which the artistic cultivation 
of the language is prized and poets are held in high esteem. Azeri poetry ranges 
from the orally transmitted epics, legends, and topical songs of folk bards, through 
the classical poets who began writing in Azeri Turkish alongside Persian and 
Arabic, through the modern era encompassing the Soviet and post-Soviet inde- 
pendence periods in which the poetic arts continue to be appreciated and cultivated. 
In this chapter I will focus on two particular poetic traditions in the Azeri language, 
the oral performance of meyxana poetry and rap music. Proponents of and com- 
mentators on rap music in Azerbaijan today frequently link this contemporary 
genre of rhythmically performed poetry to meyxana, claiming or implying that 
Azeri rapping is specifically related to or somehow derived from meyxana. The 
modest goal of this chapter is to compare these two forms of poetic expression and 
determine empirically whether the alleged relationship between them has a basis in 
specific aspects of form and style, or whether their purported affinity is to be found 
less in the specifics of formal organization and more in other areas such as topics 
treated in them, their content in terms of poetic images, the general idea of rhythmi- 
cally recited poetry as a kind of verbal art, and their function in Azeri society. 
Regardless of specific stylistic affinities between the two genres, I argue that both 
of them provide resources for the imagination and performance of contemporary 
Azeri identity. The chapter concludes with a brief discussion of whether the terms 
“popular culture” and “popular music” are useful in understanding meyxana and 
rap in Azerbaijan. 


Meyxana 


The type of rhythmically recited poetry known today as meyxana may well have 
its roots in older Turkic oral poetry traditions, but today it is primarily an urban 
phenomenon associated with the city of Baku and its environs on the Absheron 
Peninsula. The name meyxana (literally “wine house”) apparently refers to the 
venues of its origin, where men gathered to drink and recite poetry (Aslanov 1996; 
Sultanova and Broughton 2006: 490, Wikipedia n.d.b.). One particular venue 
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SP PP SI ld sls? 


Me-na il-is-ma or-ta-liq-da qan’¢i-xar_ —- (12 syllables) 


2PDIIDOS Sid dds 


Can de-gin-en dil-i-miz-den can¢1-xar (11 syllables) 
Mong iligmoa ortaliqda qan ¢ixar Don’t mess with me, or there will be blood! 
Can deginan dilimizdan can gixar If you call me “friend,” we'll be friends 


Figure 5.1 A two-line meyxana refrain, showing rhythmic placement of text syllables 


where the performance of meyxana in its traditional form continues to thrive 
today is weddings. Here two or more men (and it is always only men) may take 
turns reciting meyxana verses on a given subject in a poetic competition known as 
deyisma. A pre-composed recurring refrain in the form of a rhyming couplet 
(gafiya) may serve to determine the general topic of verses that the performers 
otherwise improvise on the spot. 

There is very little information in English or other Western European langua- 
ges on meyxana, regarding either its poetic or musical aspects. For example, 
Ibrahimov’s (1969) 650-page anthology of Azeri poetry through the ages makes 
no mention of meyxana in any of its three respective sections on classical, modern, 
or traditional (folkloric) poetry.' Nor is meyxana discussed in either the New Grove 
Dictionary’s entry on Azerbaijan by Jean During (2001) or in Tamila Djani-Zade’s 
(2002) article on Azerbaijan in The Garland Encyclopedia of World Music. And in 
his monumental study (over 600 pages) of Azeri folk song, Janos Sipos (2004) 
includes only a single brief textual and musical transcription of one short meyxana 
excerpt (curiously classifying its four-tone scale, including a raised leading tone 
below the tonal center, as Locrian), without further commentary on the genre’s 
form, history or cultural and literary significance. Some useful popular-journalistic 
sources on meyxana include Aslanov’s (1996) short article on the subject, a few 
information-packed paragraphs in the article on Azerbaijan by Sultanova and 
Broughton (2006) in The Rough Guide to World Music, and the anonymous articles 
in the English and Azeri versions of Wikipedia, though the generally popular- 
scientific nature of those sources does not permit them to give detailed analysis of 
the poetic or musical aspects of the genre. The most thorough studies of meyxana 
to date are the doctoral dissertation in musicology of Aytac Rohimova comple- 
ted at Baku Music Academy and published as a monograph (Rahimova 2002), 
available only in Azeri, and Zulaim Zakarityya’s (2012) MA thesis in Turkish stu- 
dies at the University of Oslo, written in English. The discussion below draws on 
these sources and my own analysis of a relevant example. 

The poetic textual form and musical metrical structure of meyxana allow for 
some small flexibility within an otherwise fairly rigid rhythmic framework. Each 
line of text is contained within a short sequence of measures in 6/8 time, most 
often three measures, though two or four measures are also possible. The text 
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ideally uses a consistent syllabic meter (known as barmag hesabi, literally “coun- 
ting on the fingers” (Naroditskaya 2002: 17), or heca vazni), with a fixed number 
of syllables—most often eleven—in each textual line.” In spontaneously impro- 
vised verses, however, aberrant syllable counts such as ten or twelve—technically 
mistakes in the correct application of the poetic form—amay be heard. For purposes 
of this discussion, I will assume an eleven-syllable textual line performed within a 
sequence of three measures in 6/8 time.’ 

Each line of text is a single semantic and syntactic unit. The placement of the 
first and last syllable of each line within the metrical structure is fixed, with the first 
syllable always coming on the downbeat of the first measure, and the last syllable 
falling on the fourth eighth note value of the last measure, resulting in a short pause 
between lines. There is some flexibility regarding rhythmic values assigned to 
syllables in the middle of lines, with various possible combinations within each 
half measure such as 3 successive eighth notes, | quarter note + 1 eighth note, and 
1 eighth note + 1 quarter note. Some of these variants can be seen in Figure 5.1, a 
transcription of the two-line refrain used in the performance discussed in more 
detail below. These rhythmic variants seem to be used at least in part to accommo- 
date the stresses of the words as they would be pronounced in the spoken language. 
The declamation of meyxana thus generally sounds like a form of heightened 
speech in which rhythm is emphasized. 

Table 5.1 presents the refrain and first two verses of this performance, but in a 
different format that makes it easier to see the precise rhythmic placement of the 
syllables in each line of text, and how the rhythmic setting of each line compares 
to the others. One line across the figure is three measures in 6/8 time. The top line 
of numbers across (1 2 3) represents the beginning of each measure. The second 
line with the numbers | through 6 repeated three times represents eighth note 
values. The syllables of each line of text are lined up beneath the point in the 
metrical structure (indicated by the numbers above them) where they are articulated. 
As the transcription shows, in performance each line of text is completely and 
consistently contained within a corresponding metrical unit (in this case, three 
measures in 6/8 time). The textual and musical form, through their repeated parallel 
structures, thus continually correspond with and reinforce each other. 

Melodic pitches (generally up to five) may also be distinguishable in meyxana 
performance, and recognizable melodic contours may be repeated, but the intona- 
tion is somewhat sing-songy, without extensive melodic elaboration. Some reciters 
may use generally recognizable melodic contours, but with sometimes indistinct 
pitches, and it may be better in such cases to speak of “pitch areas” and the general 
direction of melodic contours (as in speech), rather than scales with distinct and 
consistent pitches. 

Individual textual lines are combined into larger strophic units. Refrains consist 
of a rhyming couplet AA. In the performance discussed here, the three performers 
traded five-line verses in which the first three lines of each verse introduced a new 
rhyme, followed by two lines (or one repeated line) that rhymed with the refrain, 
followed by the return of the refrain AA itself. The general or ideal rhyme scheme 
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of the whole performance, beginning with the refrain, was thus: AA/ BBBA’A’ AA 
/ CCCA’A’ AA/ DDDA’A’ AA / EEEA’A’ AA, ete. 

While this can be said to be the ideal structure, there was actually some 
flexibility in how the refrains after each verse were treated. In some cases the 
order of the two lines of the refrain was reversed, and sometimes even one of 
the two refrain lines was simply left out, with the single remaining refrain line 
thus creating a rhyming tercet with the two previous improvised lines. Performers 
eager to show their readiness to be next to recite sometimes also joined in on the 
ending refrain with the previous reciter, thus preemptively “taking the floor’ for 
the following verse. 

In this performance, for the first twelve verses the three performers consistently 
took turns in the fixed order Olakbar, Parviz, and Elson. For the thirteenth verse, 
when it would have been Olakbar’s turn again, Parviz instead jumped in. (In the 
video of the performance, Olakbar seems distracted with the cigarette he is 
smoking while the other performers are reciting, and does not with his body 
language show his readiness to begin a new verse as Elsan ends his, thus giving 
Parviz the opportunity to jump in, out of turn.) Olokbar then interrupted Parviz, 
and Parviz stopped and allowed Olakbor to finish his verse, followed by verses by 
Parviz and Elson, returning to the original order. Beginning with verse 16, the 
performers switched to the order Olokbor, Elson, and Parviz, which they maintained 
until the end of the performance. By the end of the performance, each performer 
had recited eight verses, for a total of twenty-four verses. The first five verses are 
given here, with an English translation, in order to show the interaction between 
the performers. 


[Qafiya/Refrain: | 

Mona ilisma ortaliqda qan ¢ixar Don’t mess with me, or there will be 
blood! 

Can deginon dilimizdon can ¢ixar If you call me “friend,” we'll be 
friends 

1. (Olakbor, from :28 in the video) 

Bunlar hagan Olokbori sixibdu When they [Parviz, Elson] try to mess 
with Olakboar 

Hamisoa bela yerinds vurnuxubdu They always bustle in their places for 
nonsense 

Bunun ayaq iistiinds qirx1 cixibdu Forty days have passed since he 
[Parviz] died, but he’s still on his 
feet* 

Parvizdon yaxsi sulu galyan ¢ixar A good hookah should be made from 

(2x) Parviz (2x) 

Can deginon dilimizdon can ¢ixar If you call me “friend,” we’ll be 

friends 


Mona ilisma ortaliqda qan gixar(2x) Don’t mess with me, or there will be 
blood! 
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2. (Parviz, from :51) 
Az moni son yandirginen yaxginon 
Az eyladikloriivi basima qaxginon 


Hardon, ay Olakbar, d6ziiva baxginan 
Adam qoyub oli’ye/basina 
nordivan ¢ixar (2x) 


Can deginon dilimizdon can ¢ixar 


Cox ilisma ortaliqda qan ¢1xar 


3. (Elson, from 1:11) 

Hindi moni gézliyastiz bes daga 
Lazim dogiil, salma burda laglaga 
Bu Parvizi stiz bastirsoz torpaga 
Bir il sonra tumlu badimcan ¢1xar 


Bela demayin ortaliqda qan ¢ixar 

4. (Olakbor, from 1:26) 
Gézloginon hala gétiir-qoyum var 
Sagliguva giinds bir dons toyum var 
Yalan dems, metro yarim boyun var 
C1xsa-¢1xsa bir dang pillokan ¢ixar 


(2x) 
Bela danisma ortaliqda qan ¢ixar 


5. (Parviz, from 1:46) 

Mon nordivan didim yandun-alisdun 
Galdiin monim isimoa harda qarisdun? 
Sen de Haci! Durdun-durdun 


danisdun 


Torpaga bastirdigun insan ¢1xar? 
(2x) 


Can deginon ortaliqda can ¢ixar 


Don’t burn [torment] me so much 

Say less about what good you’ ve done 
for me 

Look at yourself sometimes Olakbor! 

He [Olokbor] would use a ladder on 
Ali/someone’s head if needed? 
(2x) 

If you call me “friend,” we'll be 
friends 

Don’t mess more [with me], or there 
will be blood! 


Now, wait five minutes! 

There’s no need for mockery 

If you bury Parviz in the land 

After a year a seedy eggplant would 
grow there 

Don’t say like this, or there will be 
blood! 


Wait a bit! I still need to think it over 

Blessings! I have weddings every 
day® 

Don’t lie! You’re only a meter and a 
half tall 

He could climb up only a few stairs 
(2x) 

Don’t talk like that, or there will be 
blood! 


I mentioned the ladder, you got all 
heated up 

How did you get into my business? 

Hey you Hajji [Elson]! You were 
quiet for a long time, and suddenly 
started to talk’ 

You assumed if you bury a man in 
the land, a human would grow 
there? (2x) 

If you call me “friend,” there’ll be 
friendship 
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Formal organizations such as the one outlined here provide a framework for 
memorizing composed verses or (especially) for improvising new ones during 
performance. As in other verbal dueling/song dueling traditions around the world, 
fairly strict rhythmic and poetic structures facilitate improvisation, in the sense 
that one does not have to actually count syllables ahead of time as one improvises 
lines of text—one has to simply generate text that intuitively fits a pre-existing 
rhythmic template (Lord 2000: 32; Solomon 1994). 

Traditionally, meyxana performance was not accompanied by musical instru- 
ments, and the reciters and spectators kept the rhythm by snapping their fingers 
or clapping, lightly slapping their thighs if seated, or tapping on the table they 
sat around. Beginning in the post-Soviet era, meyxana performance began to be 
accompanied by percussion instruments such as small drums that articulate the 
galloping 6/8 meter. More recently, the preset synthesized drum track from an 
electronic keyboard may be used to provide a repetitive rhythmic accompani- 
ment in 6/8, giving the performance rhythmic drive and propelling it constantly 
forward in an unforgiving fast tempo that forces the performers to keep up. While 
traditionally meyxana was not accompanied by pitched instruments playing 
melody or harmony, in contemporary performances an electronic keyboard may 
play short filler motifs between verses, if no reciter has already jumped in to start 
the next verse. This has led to an increased “musicalization” of meyxana, as reciters 
begin to adopt in their recitations tonal or modal features established by the instru- 
mental accompaniment. But even when there is instrumental accompaniment, the 
emphasis is still primarily on text delivery and rhythm, and not melody. 

The topics and themes addressed in meyxana poetry include everyday life, 
religion, politics, and patriotism. Current events are an important topical focus 
(Aslanov 1996; Sultanova and Broughton 2006: 490). Humor also plays an impor- 
tant role in meyxana. The genre is especially associated with populist social 
commentary in the form of satire (Aslanov 1996; Rustamova 2004).* The combi- 
nation of political critique and the use of an earthy colloquial “street” language in 
Azeri served to earn the genre official disproval during the Soviet era, when it was 
repressed or outright banned (Aslanov 1996; Huseinova 2006, Wikipedia n.d.b); 
Sultanova and Broughton note that the Soviet authorities described meyxana as 
“hooligan poetry” (2006: 490). Another reason for the authorities’ nervousness 
regarding the genre was that its public performance generally involved large 
crowds of men congregating together in a single place (Aslanov 1996). Because 
of this censorship, meyxana performance declined and went “underground” 
during the Soviet period (Huseinova 2006; Sultanova and Broughton 2006: 490), 
though the genre continued to be performed privately in local communities. 
Aslanov recounts the informal settings in which he practiced the genre in his youth 
during the Soviet period: 


I remember as a kid growing up in the village of Mardakan that the boys in the 
neighborhood used to gather around to recite meykhanas together. It was great 
fun. We’d snap our fingers or drum them on anything available—a table, a box 
of matches, a book, anything—yjust to feel the power of the rhythm. 

(Aslanov 1996) 
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Since the independence of Azerbaijan in 1991 there has been a revival of 
meyxana, and performances are common at social events, especially weddings, 
where famous meyxanagis (meyxana performers; the term especially evokes their 
poetic skill in composing and improvising verses) may be hired to perform as 
entertainment for the (male) wedding guests, who may gather in a large hall or 
under a tent. (The example discussed above was such a wedding performance.) 
Famous meyxanagis can also be seen on television programs, where they compete 
with each other in front of large studio audiences (Zakariyya 2012: 72—73).° The 
genre and its performers continue, however, to be considered a bit rough, and 
meyxana is particularly associated with the street culture of working-class male 
youth in Baku and its environs (Aslanov 1996; Zakariyya 2012: 97). In Azeri, the 
genre may be referred to as ktiga folkloru, literally “street folklore,” indicating not 
just its typical setting but also its low cultural status (Zakariyya 2012: 105). 

While originally an oral form, meyxana has also taken its place on the written 
page (Zakariyya 2012). Some recent Azeri poets such as Nizami Ramzi (1947— 
1997) have straddled the already porous boundaries between oral and written 
literary traditions, and Ramzi wrote poetry and performed in both the meyxana 
genre and the prestigious Azeri “classical” ghazal genre (Vikipediya n.d.b). 
Romzi’s “Yazildi Dastan1 Azarbaycanin” is an epic poem (dastan) on a patriotic 
theme written in the form of meyxana verse, and it has also been set to music." 
Zakariyya notes that Romzi was also the first meyxana performer to produce 
commercial cassettes (2012: 43). 

Since the 1990s meyxana has seen a further transformation into what might 
be called “pop-meyxana,” where the 6/8 rhythm and basic declamatory style are 
maintained, but other melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic instruments are added, and 
a tonal or modal musical framework is superimposed over the poetry recitation." 
Experimentation with instruments and other song forms has led to the emergence 
of various hybrid expressions that combine meyxana with other musical genres 
(Wikipedia n.d.b). The texts of such “pop-meyxana” songs may, for example, take 
the form of narrative ballads about star-crossed lovers, merging meyxana and the 
sentimental pop ballad with older Azeri narrative poetic traditions about legen- 
dary tragic couples such as Leyli and Medjnun, Asli and Kerem, and Khosrow and 
Shirin.’* As Sultanova and Broughton suggest, meyxana in its various hybridized, 
mediated, and popularized forms “has now become the most significant musical 
genre in Azerbaijan” (2006: 490). 

The poetic tradition of meyxana has itself thus evolved with the times. While 
meyxana continues to be associated with traditional Azeri culture, as practiced 
today meyxana can be said to have been reinvented as a thoroughly modern 
tradition, with drum machines, music videos, media stars, and a strong presence on 
the Internet. The vigorous reassertion and growth in popularity of meyxana in the 
post-Soviet era, after it had been censored, has arguably turned it into a modern 
marker of Azeri identity—a way of asserting Azeri-ness through artistic perfor- 
mance in a form specifically marked as national and local.'? Mediated versions 
of meyxana—such as television programs, commercial CDs and DVDs, and a 
seemingly endless number of meyxana music videos and filmed live performances 
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that can be watched on YouTube—appear to have contributed to the growth in 
popularity of meyxana, such that there is also a continuing healthy demand for live 
meyxana performances in their more traditional environments like weddings and 
taverns (Wikipedia n.d.b). As Olokbor boasts in the performance discussed above, “I 
have wedding jobs every day.” While no doubt hyperbole, his assertion does suggest 
that well-known meyxanacis are indeed able to make a living from their poetic craft. 


Azeri rap and meyxana: the example of Dayirman 


The Azeri rap group Dayirman, originally composed of four (later reduced to 
three) young male rappers, came onto the popular music scene in Azerbaijan in 
2000 with the album Azarimeyk, a collaboration with the Azeri folk-music singer 
Leyla. For the most part the songs on this album are pop songs or pop arrangements 
of Azeri folk songs in which Leyla’s singing and Dayirman’s rapping share the 
time roughly equally. The group first gained national attention with a song from 
this album titled “Sari Galin,” and its accompanying music video. This track is a 
contemporary arrangement of a folk song well known throughout eastern Anatolia 
and the Transcaucasus, with versions in Turkish, Armenian, Kurdish, and Azeri 
(Bates 2011: 103-106). In this Azeri version Leyla sings the choruses while the 
members of Dayirman rap newly composed verses that follow the general theme 
of the original song—the unrequited love of a Muslim man for a Christian woman, 
whom he imagines as his “yellow-haired bride.” The group released their first full 
album Qurd (“Wolf,” a nationalist symbol) entirely under their own name in 2001. 
They became widely known through their extremely popular and virulently 
nationalist song “Ya Qarabag, Ya Oliim” (“Karabakh or Death”), included on that 
album. This song used the rap idiom to angrily articulate Azeri nationalist senti- 
ment regarding the Qarabag conflict with Armenia. While other Azeri musicians had 
played with rapping, often for humorous effect (for example the rapper/singer Anar 
Nagilbaz), Dayirman secured with this song the place of Azeri-language rap as a 
legitimate musico-poetic vehicle for political commentary, gaining a space in Azeri 
popular culture both for rap music as a genre to be taken seriously and for themselves 
as serious artists who were its foremost proponents, to the extent that lyrics in Azeri 
from their songs have been included in the national school curriculum (Roche 2007). 

Dayirman’s choice to rap in the Azeri language should be understood in the 
context of the historical Russification of Azerbaijan and the politics of language in 
Azerbaijan in the post-Soviet era (van der Leeuw 2000). Blair and Aghayeva give 
some insight into this in their interview with the group: 


The lyrics for Dayirman’s songs are always in Azeri," even though the guys 
don’t consider themselves to be completely fluent in their own language. The 
four of them sing and rap at lightning speed in Azeri, but offstage, they tend to 
speak Russian with each other. 

Elmir explains: “We grew up during the Soviet period and went to Russian 
schools. It’s a pity, but we speak Russian better than Azeri. Of course, now 
we’re working hard to improve our Azeri.” 
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“The problem is that we think in Russian, so it takes time to translate our 
thoughts into Azeri,’ Anar adds. “Some youth bands in Azerbaijan sing in 
Russian; we sing in Azeri and challenge the youth to speak with their own 
native language.” 

(Blair and Aghayeva 2001) 


Doayirman’s rapping has specifically been represented as a continuation of the 
meyxana tradition. A number of writers (e.g. Blair and Aghayeva 2001; Rustamova 
2004, Wikipedia n.d.a, Wikipedia n.d.b) have picked up on this idea and repeated 
it, such that it has become received wisdom—an unquestioned assumption—that 
there is an organic relationship and specific stylistic affinity between Dayirman’s 
rapping and meyxana.'* This claim serves to establish a certain authenticity for 
Dayirman’s rapping by discursively linking it with the established Azeri meyxana 
tradition. It is worth taking a closer look at Dayirman’s rapping, however, to 
determine to what extent it actually does draw on the specifics of meyxana’s poetic 
and musical structures. 

While preparing this chapter, I listened to around 90 songs by Doyirman 
(every track on all six of the group’s albums released between 2000 and 2008, 
totaling around six hours). From this careful listening it is clear that Dayirman do 
not make use of the specific stylistic formal properties—the poetic form of 
individual lines of text, and their metrical setting in recited performance—that 
characterize meyxana poetry and its performance, as described above. Other than 
the very general idea of the rhythmic declamation of verse, there are few specific 
stylistic continuities between meyxana performance and Dayirman’s rapping. 

The rhythmic organization of Dayirman’s rapping and its relationship to the 
metrical structure of the accompanying music are especially very different from 
those of meyxana. Consistent with rap music as an internationally circulating 
genre, all of Dayirman’s songs are in duple meter, usually clearly in a time signa- 
ture of 4/4, and none of their songs are in the 6/8 time that characterizes meyxana. 
And in contrast to meyxana’s fairly rigid framework for composing verse—in 
terms of syllable counts, rhyme schemes, and the acceptable patterns for the artic- 
ulation of syllables within the metrical framework—Doyirman’s rapping shows 
an extremely flexible approach to the relationship between textual lines and the 
metrical structure. While the individual members of Doyirman have each devel- 
oped their own individual rapping styles, the overall style of the group can be said 
to be generally consistent with what is often called “new school” rapping in the 
context of hip-hop within the United States. A key feature of “new school’-style 
rapping is that the textual lines do not line up squarely with metrical units; lines of 
text rather spill over metrical boundaries, and the structural relationship between 
the text and its musical setting is constantly shifting (Krims 2000). 

This feature can easily be heard in Doyirman’s rapped verses in the song 
“Sart Galin” mentioned above. The first rapped verse in the song is transcribed in 
Table 5.2. This figure follows a similar format to Table 5.1, with the following 
differences. One line across is one measure in 4/4 time. The top line of numbers 
1 2 3 4 corresponds to quarter note values. The second line of numbers (1 2 3 4 
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repeated four times) corresponds to sixteenth-note values. As in Table 5.1, the 
syllables of the rapped text are lined up beneath the point in the metrical structure 
(indicated by the numbers above them) where they are articulated. 

The transcription in Table 5.2 shows how the rapping in this verse contrasts with 
the performance of meyxana. Metrical boundaries (here the end of each measure in 
4/4 time) occur in the middle of textual lines (and even in the middle of individual 
words), and new lines of text (indicated with the symbol ") start in the middle of 
measures. While in meyxana every textual line is neatly contained within the 
boundaries of a (usually) three-measure unit in 6/8, in this rap cross-measure 
enjambments occur in every measure. The number of syllables contained within 
each measure is also highly variable, ranging from 9 to 13. 


Sonson sevgi tictin dogulan monimls, 
sonson!° 

Yerda, hayatda, somada, tok sonson 
bu diinyada 

Monim giinasimson, odum alovum 


Ayli gecado sane vuruldum 
Bir giinas, bir insan, bir sari galin 
Tok ulduz, torpagq, bir tak nofasin 


Mon hayati seviram, hayat senda var 
Sono baxan géziimds cosub intizar 


You were born for love with me, you 
were 

In this world you are the only one on 
earth, in life, in the sky 

You are my sunshine, my fire, my 
flame 

I fell in love with you on a moonlit 
night 

The sun, a man and a yellow-haired 
bride 

Only a star, the land and your 
breath 

I love life, life is you 

My eyes that see you are full of 


eagerness 

Sanki bir siia yuxuma goldin You came into my dream like a ray of 
light 

Royamda soni gérdiim, sari galinim =I saw you in a dream, my yellow- 
haired bride 


In contrast with the consistent parallel textual and musical structures of mey- 
xana that continually reinforce each other, in this example of Dayirman’s rapping 
there is no ongoing consistent structural relationship between textual units and 
musical metrical units. The lines of text have varying lengths, starting and stopp- 
ing at different places in the metrical structure. Textual lines overflow measure 
boundaries; many new lines begin on off-beats in the middle of the measure. In 
fact, after the first line of text begins on the first downbeat of the first measure, 
none of the following lines begin on the first downbeat of any of the succeeding 
measures. Rhyming is not organized according to an externally imposed, consis- 
tent scheme. Adjacent textual lines generally do (most of the time) form rhyming 
couplets. But because of the shifting relationship of the textual line to the musical 
metrical organization, the rhymes do not fall in metrically predictable places (as 
they do in meyxana), with the result that the rhymes are buried deep within the 
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torrent of syllables—becoming part of what rappers call a flow—and thus take on 
a different character as part of the material basis of the sounding language in 
performance. The use of textual lines of constantly varying length, along with 
the way they cut across measure boundaries, specifically mitigates against the 
repetitive sing-songy quality that characterizes meyxana.'’ The finding here that 
there is little formal resemblance between meyxana and Dayirman’s rapping is 
consistent with Roche’s note that members of the group actually play down any 
specific connection between the two genres. Roche (2007) comments that “When 
I asked [Doyirman member Abdul] Malik about the links between Dayirman’s 
style and Meykhana . . . I was told, ‘our music is totally based on Hip-Hop.’” 

At the most basic levels of textual, poetic, and musical organization, Dayirman’s 
rapping can thus be said to be stylistically quite distinct from meyxana. There are 
some other areas of comparison, however, where a tentative case can be made for 
similarities between the two forms of expression. These include the content of 
song texts and larger-level aspects of formal organization in verses. 

One thing Doyirman’s rapping does have in common with meyxana is the 
themes and topics of their texts. In the same way that meyxana can be a vehicle for 
commenting on current events and everyday life, Dayirman’s songs are topically 
oriented, treating themes such as politics, patriotism, and life in Baku. Patriotism 
and nationalism are important themes in their songs, a number of which deal with 
the conflict in Qarabag or more generally with love of the nation (vatan). As in 
meyxana, finding the potential for humor in everyday life also plays a role in their 
songs, such as “Toppus Qizlar” (“Chubby Girls,” on the 2001 album Qurd), an 
affectionate rapped salute to girls who “weigh a bit more.” 

Also notable in Dayirman’s rap texts is the way they sometimes identify them- 
selves by stating their names, either as the individual rappers Anar Abdulla, Elmir 
(later written as L-mir) Maharramov, Miri Yusif, and Abdul Malik, or with the 
collective name of the group. (A few examples of this self-naming can be heard in 
the songs “Mama,” “Toppus Qizlar,” and “Yeri Var,” all on the 2001 album QOurd.) 
The poet’s naming himself or herself in their texts is, however, perhaps more asso- 
ciated with the classical ghazal texts used in mugham performance and with the 
songs of the asiq minstrels, than with meyxana.'*'° In the meyxana deyisma perfor- 
mance discussed above, the meyxanagi Olokbor identified himself in his first verse. 
But in the verses transcribed above, the meyxanagis actually more often named 
each other in their verses—rather than themselves—as they responded to each 
other and commented on each other’s verses, demonstrating their ability to imp- 
rovise and comment on what is going on in that specific performance as it unfolded. 

Beyond the specific question of its relationship to meyxana, Dayirman’s rapp- 
ing incorporates other references to Azeri culture, as already noted above with 
the “Sari Galin” example based on a familiar folk song. The songs of Dayirman 
(especially on their first album made together with the singer Leyla) contain many 
references to Azeri folk, popular and literary traditions, including the poetry of the 
asiq bards and other songs and poems.” Besides references to other specific texts, 
many of their raps draw more generally on widely disseminated traditional poetic 
images, such as the gazelle (ceyran) and nightingale (biilbii/) as images for lovers, 
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as well as the common poetic trope of portraying the motherland (vatan) as the 
beloved.” 

While, as noted above, the structure of individual lines and their musical metri- 
cal setting in Dayirman’s rapping are quite different from meyxana, occasional 
similarities may be noted in regard to larger-level formal aspects of versification. 
Most of Dayirman’s songs consist of a series of rhyming couplets. The musical 
structure of a song may have the effect of grouping these couplets into larger stru- 
ctures, such as an alternation of one or two four-line verses with four-line refrains. 
This is, however, a common form for popular song worldwide (including rap 
music from the United States), and cannot be considered specific to Azeri poetic or 
musical traditions. A few of Dayirman’s songs, however, employ verse forms that 
can be more directly linked to Azeri folk poetry, including meyxana. Some of the 
songs include rapped refrains in the form of a complete couplet or a single line 
that is structurally integrated in terms of rhyme into the end of each stanza, in the 
same way as in the meyxana deyisma performance discussed above. The above- 
mentioned song “Ya Qarabag, Ya Oliim,” for example, uses mostly five-line stan- 
zas rhymed AAABB / CCCBB / DDDBB/ EEEBB etc., where the last line of each 
stanza is a recurring refrain. The following two verses from “Ya Qarabag, Ya 
Oliim” illustrate this use of stanza structures that can be more clearly said to have 
their basis in earlier Azeri poetic traditions: 


Qarabag’ da qapqara bir dastan 
yazilarkon 

O giinahsiz insanlar gilllaya 
basilarkon 

K6rpolorin baslari daslarla ozilorkon 


Kimsa mono deyamez, dislorini six 
artiq 

Ya Qarabag, ya dliim basqa yol 
yox artiq 


Danis, diinya, duyulsun saosin 
Bir ateskes ¢1xar, hardadir ataskosin? 


Bundan sonra 0 atas istayir 
koasilmasin 

Ataskosi miinasib bir yerino sox 
artiq 

Ya Qarabag, ya dliim basqa yol 
yox artiq 


While a black saga is being written in 
Karabakh 

While those innocent people are being 
shot 

While the heads of their bodies are 
being crushed with stones 

Nobody can tell me to just be patient 


Karabakh or death, there’s no other 
way 


Speak, world, let your voice be heard 

You talk about a ceasefire, so where is 
your ceasefire? 

But then, the shooting doesn’t stop 


Up yours with your ceasefire! 


Karabakh or death, there’s no other 
way 


While the rhyme scheme of these stanzas is structured in a way similar to that of 
meyxana verses, in the recording the verses are rapped in the “new school” style 
discussed above, with the rhyming syllables at the end of each textual line often 
buried in the middle of musical units rather than coming at the end of each measure 
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in a rhythmically predictable place. This has the effect of creating a tension 
between the poetic structure of the text and the musical structure it is set to, in 
keeping with the “new school” rapping style favored by Dayirman. 

While I argue that there are no specific—or at best minimal—direct stylistic 
connections between meyxana and Dayirman’s rapping, I am not suggesting that 
Doyirman’s raps do not engage with and make specific use of Azeri traditional 
culture. The examples cited above make it clear that Dayirman’s artistic project 
involves creating Azeri-language rap that, while grounded in the internationally 
circulating genre of hip-hop, also draws on existing Azeri culture and is relevant 
to life in urban Azerbaijan today. And while there may be a few similarities or 
relationships in formal terms or content between Doyirman’s rapping and meyxana, 
these similarities cannot necessarily be said to be specific only to those two genres, 
but are rather part of Azeri poetic culture as a whole, cutting across a wide field that 
includes these two genres but extends beyond them. As noted in various places 
above, many of these features are also found, for example, in the classical ghazal 
poetic form used in mugham performance (Naroditskaya 2002) and/or in other 
traditional poetic forms such as the songs of the aszq minstrels. 

Apart from the structure and content of poetic texts, a final basis for comparing 
meyxana and rapping is the general similarity in performance form between the 
meyxana deyisma competition and hip-hop’s tradition of freestyle and battling, 
where in live performance rappers improvise verses in competition with each 
other, and where each successive rapper is expected to specifically respond to the 
rapper who came before (i.e., a new and appropriate rhyming verse should be 
improvised on the spot, rather than using a pre-composed and memorized verse).” 
Since hip-hop freestyling and battling are primarily live phenomena, and not 
heard on studio recordings, an investigation of possible relationships between 
them and deyisma in Azeri rapping performance would need to be carried out 
through empirical ethnographic field work in Azerbaijan in the contexts where 
rap performance takes place. The resemblance between meyxana and battle rap as 
competitive poetic forms suggests, however, that the most significant relationship 
between meyxana and Azeri rap is not to be found in the form or content of specific 
songs or performances, but in their parallel functions as a vehicle for the sociality 
of male youth through the collective competitive performance of verbal art. A 
quote from Blair and Aghayeva’s interview with Dayirman gives a hint of this: 


Though all of the members of Dayirman are in their early 20s, they’ve been 
friends for a long time. “We started singing together at home in 1993,” Elmir 
recalls. “The words came from our hearts, and we sang just for ourselves. 
I was 13 years old at the time.” 

(Blair and Aghayeva 2001) 


While this quote in English (translated from an interview conducted in Russian) 
uses the word “singing,” from the context it is clear that Elmir is describing an 
informal session of freestyle rapping, where rappers trade improvised rapped 
verses in a kind of competition. Elmir’s description of these singing sessions 
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among close friends is strikingly similar to Aslanov’s (1996) account, quoted 
above, of how neighborhood youth of an earlier generation gathered to practice 
meyxana together. While the inspiration to engage in rapping may have come from 
an affinity with a globalized popular musical genre originating in the United 
States, the way in which these young men in Baku adopted the rap genre and 
incorporated it within local practices of sociality shows a clear continuity with the 
role and function of meyxana among previous generations of Azeri youth. 

If, beyond the very general idea of rhythmically recited topical poetry, there is 
no actual direct stylistic connection between meyxana and Dayirman’s rapping, 
why then the continued insistence on the idea that their rapping is closely related 
to, or grows organically out of, meyxana? I suggest that the answer has to do with 
a strategic discursive move in imagining contemporary Azeri identity. Dayirman’s 
emplacement of rap music in Azerbaijan today asserts a particular, cosmopolitan 
way of being Azeri—and especially Azeri and young—in the twenty-first century. 
Rapping in Azeri serves to assert the vitality and relevance of the Azeri language 
by using it in a musical expression that connects Azeri youth and contemporary 
Azeri culture with a globally circulating popular cultural form. The discursive 
connection of rapping with meyxana forges a relationship between the globally 
circulating cultural form of rap, understood to be a cosmopolitan youth expression, 
and an established local cultural form that asserts an Azeri identity specifically 
rooted in local culture. Discursively connecting rapping and meyxana becomes a 
way of imaging Azeri-ness in a space comfortably situated between the (imagined) 
global and the (equally imagined) local, between modernity and tradition. That 
both meyxana and rap have their origins as poetic vehicles for social commentary 
makes their discursive coupling even more appropriate, since they both can be 
understood to perform the same function in contemporary Azeri society, albeit 
with different specific artistic forms. 


Meyxana, rap, and “popular culture”/“popular music” 


It is appropriate to consider how the two genres discussed here may be under- 
stood in terms of the categories “popular culture” and “popular music.” A careful 
look suggests that both genres challenge the application of a fixed notion of “the 
popular,” imported as it is from other times, places, and social and cultural condi- 
tions into the Azeri musical contexts discussed here. There is not room to review 
in this chapter the full range of definitions and critiques of popular culture and 
popular music;* I approach the issue from one particular standpoint, the location 
of “the popular” within the field of culture more broadly. 

The term “popular” immediately implies the existence of its opposite (“the not- 
popular”), and most commonly stands in a complex relationship to the concepts of 
“folk” and “elite” (Blacking 1981; Browne 1983; Jones and Rahn 1981; Kassabian 
1999; Middleton 1990), whereby “folk culture,” “popular culture,” and “elite cul- 
ture” (the last of these also going under the aliases “high,” “classical,” or “serious” 
art/culture) are claimed to be distinct from each other. I have used the terms “folk,” 
“popular,” and “classical” throughout the discussion above, primarily because 
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they are used in the English-language sources on Azeri music that I draw on. But 
it is worth scrutinizing these categories more carefully, since the relationship 
between them can be constructed in various ways. 

There can be a simple hierarchy of three levels, based on assumptions about 
the internal complexity of cultural forms and products, with “elite” (so-called 
“high culture’) at the top and “folk” on the bottom, and “popular” thus by default 
located somewhere in between.* Or the hierarchy may keep “elite” at the top, 
assigning to it greater intrinsic worth as human expression—evoking Matthew 
Arnold’s 1869 definition of culture as “the best which has been thought and said in 
the world” (quoted in Bennett 2005: 64)—while placing both “popular” and “folk” 
at a single level below, such that they are equally devalued. A third hierarchical 
arrangement can link “elite” and “folk” at the top as being both authentic and 
artistic, aligned against “popular” below, which is assumed to be “commercial” 
and “contaminated” or debased; Blacking (1981: 11) describes and critiques the 
assumptions behind this way of thinking. Yet another hierarchical arrangement 
links “elite” and “popular” at the top as being both produced by professionals 
for economic gain and artistic advancement, while “folk” on the bottom connotes 
amateurism. A non-hierarchical, horizontal arrangement (as advocated by Browne 
1983) in the form elite«+popularfolk can imply a dynamic of interactions, 
with “elite” and “popular” linked through a discourse of “art” implying aesthetic 
value, but with “popular” and “folk” also linked through a discourse of “tradition”; 
though that model problematically implies there are not interactions or similarities 
between “elite” and “folk” (Jones and Rahn 1981: 41). 

The dimensions of contrast invoked to justify these categories and their diffe- 
rent hierarchical arrangements are many and problematic. It is beyond the scope of 
this chapter to give a full review, but a few examples and the arguments against 
them in relation to music can be mentioned. The idea that authentic artistic 
expression functions outside of the commercial interests which determine “the 
popular’—and thus compromise or debase it—is widely subscribed to. Shepherd 
notes various counterarguments to this claim, including the simple fact that “seri- 
ous” music (i.e., Western classical music) is itself in its recorded form “subject 
to a set of commercial pressures similar to that supposedly bedevilling ‘popular 
music’” (1985: 85). The point can also be made that much music-making that 
could be construed as “popular’—think, for example, of a group of friends at a 
party passing a guitar around and singing together their favorite pop and rock 
songs—is not motivated by commercial interests, even if it makes use of songs that 
exist elsewhere in commodity form (Middleton 1990: 4-5). 

Another justification for the application of these cateogries is based on the 
claim that the cultural expressions grouped together under each of them can be 
distinguished on the basis of their formal characteristics and/or internal comple- 
xity, which in turn determine their meaning and worth—what Storey (2003: x1) 
refers to as “textual essentialism.” As Storey argues, however, empirical study 
reveals that “the distinction between. . . high and popular culture . . . has no basis 
in textual properties” (2003: xi), and genres purportedly belonging to the different 
categories may actually share formal characteristics. Middleton cites a number of 
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examples to make the point: “many pieces commonly thought of as ‘art’ (Handel’s 
‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ many Schubert songs, many Verdi arias) have qualities of 
simplicity; conversely it is by no means obvious that the Sex Pistols’ records were 
‘accessible,’ Frank Zappa’s work ‘simple’ or Billie Holiday’s ‘facile’” (1990: 4). 
Jones and Rahn thus conclude that “any music has elements that may be considered 
folk, popular, or elite to a certain extent” (1981: 41). 

In a way of thinking closely related to textual essentialism, these three labels 
may also be mapped onto the contrast oral—literate, with “elite” implying literacy 
(transmission through musical scores and printed literary works), while “popular” 
and “folk” in contrast imply oral forms of transmission, and with literate forms 
typically taking pride of place. A clear distinction between oral and literate 
forms (or between the more abstracted concepts of orality and literacy) is, however, 
untenable. Summarizing Finnegan’s (1980) work on oral poetry, Feld notes that 
“there is no special and distinct oral poetic style; oral and written symbolism 
overlap greatly in variety such that forms of repetition, parallelism, prosody, and 
formulae cannot be simultaneously a consequence of orality yet so widely distribu- 
ted in oral, literate and merged/merging traditions,” and “it is impossible to come up 
with a list of formal traits that only characterize musics of oral traditions” (1986: 25, 
emphasis in original). 

All of these ways of defining these categories are ultimately about value— 
valuing one type of musical sound or musical practice over others. And this of 
course also implies valuing the people who make or consume one type of musical 
sound over the people who make or consume the other. As Storey argues, “the 
idea of popular culture is often a way of categorizing and dismissing the cultu- 
ral practices of ‘ordinary’ people” (2003: xii). The categories “folk,” “popular,” 
and “elite” are thus always already ideological categories, in the sense that they are 
about power relations and the establishment of social hierarchies on the basis of 
purported cultural affinities. Understood in these terms, “popular music” is just 
a label used to arbitrarily and conveniently group some musics and musical 
practices—out of the vast range of music existing in the world—under one cate- 
gory, in order to create a distinction between those musics/practices and other 
musics/practices and emplace them within a hierarchy of cultural forms and pro- 
ducts. The distinction is not about objective facts about the universe of music, but 
about judgments of value. In short, labels and categories such as “folk,” “popular,” 
and “elite” are discursive constructions and do not necessarily actually correspond 
to “things out there in the world.” These categories emerge at particular places in 
particular times and are thus invented, not found (Gelbart 2007; Storey 2003), and 
the relationships between them evolve and change over time (Levine 1988). 

Music sociologist John Shepherd (1985) has thoroughly theorized these issues 
and shows how debates about these categories in relation to culture more generally 
are also specifically relevant to the study of music. He notes that “almost any 
criteria developed to distinguish ‘popular’ music from ‘serious’ music on the one 
hand, or ‘folk’ music on the other, tend to break down on close inspection” (1985: 
85). Shepherd argues that rather than attempting to put musical genres or sets of 
practices into pre-formed categories such as these, researchers should simply 
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study specific sets of musical practices or sounds within their particular cultural, 
historical, economic, political, and discursive contexts. Accepting musical genres 
and their associated practices on their own terms, rather than fixating on which box 
to put them in, allows the researcher to flexibly address questions regarding the 
variable interplay of aesthetics, technology, mediation, social use, and cultural 
meaning of diverse musics. 

If the definitions of “popular culture” and “popular music” are contested in 
English, these categories become even more problematic when one tries to import 
then into the Azeri context and place Azeri musical genres within them.” The wide 
field of musical genres and practices within Azerbaijan can not be mapped onto the 
categories of “folk,” “popular,” and “elite” in any transparent way. Azeri mugham 
music, for example, is often referred to as a “folk” musical tradition that draws on 
“classical” poetry, and it enjoys a wide popularity in the country in the sense that it 
has a broad audience that cuts across divides of social class, gender and generation 
(Naroditskaya 2002). In reference to the two genres that this chapter focuses on, at 
first glance they may seem to map easily onto common-sense understandings of 
the terms “folk” and “popular,” with meyxana being easily associated with “folk” 
and rap music being a genre of “popular” music. Such a classification of meyxana 
as “folk” and Azeri rap as “popular” would, however, be based on a selective use 
of attributes and a lack of historical perspective on the two genres. 

With its basis in oral tradition and street culture, as well as its performance 
contexts being significantly grounded in live, improvised performance at com- 
munity events such as weddings, meyxana would seem to be easily classifiable as 
a kind of urban folklore of the working class (Rahimova 2002: 4; Zakariyya 2012). 
But as a form of cultural expression, meyxana is not completely removed from 
either “elite” practices or “popular” ones. As mentioned above, the meyxana per- 
former Nizami Romzi had pretensions to literary (“high”) culture, using the 
meyxana form to write epic poetry on nationalist themes. It is worth noting again 
that Romzi also wrote poetry in the culturally prestigious (“classical”) ghazal 
form, and that he was also the first performer to release commercial cassettes of 
meyxana (Zakariyya 2012: 43). This mix of practices belies any easy placement 
of his work as a whole into neat categories of “folk,” “popular,” and “elite.” And 
the development of meyxana since the turn of the millennium discussed above, 
with star performers appearing on television and the emergence of the hybrid 
genre I have called pop-meyxana, suggests that, as the genre became a commercial 
phenomenon within post-Soviet Azeri space, any firm divide between meyxana 
as “folk” expression and as “popular music” also became untenable. 

Both the “popular” and the “elite” aspects of meyxana actually go much further 
back in time. Zakarityya (2012) documents that meyxana was being written down 
and printed (both in Arabic script and in the Latin alphabet) and published in the 
late pre-Soviet and early Soviet periods, such that the genre was implicated in mass 
mediated (i.e., associated with “the popular”) print culture already in the early 
twentieth century. And in her musicological study of meyxana, Rohimova notes 
that meyxana was being performed on professional theatrical stages as interludes 
between short plays by the second decade of the twentieth century (2002: 41). 
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Rohimova also discusses how Azeri composers trained in Western classical (i.e., 
“elite”) music then began incorporating meyxana-like recitation directly into 
musical plays, operettas, and opera (2002: 40-64),*° and how many Azeri films 
since the 1950s included meyxana (2002: 65—79; see also Vikipediya n.d.a.). 

In regards to Azeri rap, a quick and superficial genre classification might 
well place it in the realm of the “popular” due to its relationship to the emergence 
of mass-mediated, capitalist commercial culture in Azerbaijan in the post-Soviet 
era, as well as its basis in a globalized commercial musical genre that originated in 
the United States. But apart from its commodity form, Azeri rap music itself, as 
discussed above, has something in common with meyxana in its basis as an art of 
the street, its association with youth, its role in male sociality, and its emphasis on 
verbal artistry. Rap music’s focus on the artful use of language, including the 
ability to improvise on the spot, can in particular be cited to argue for it as a kind 
of contemporary mass-mediated folklore, and in that more general sense, it may 
not be so different from meyxana after all. 

Finally, the nature of the contemporary circulation of culture in a media- 
saturated global society (in which Azerbaijan fully participates) has resulted in a 
leveling of status distinctions between musical expressions, arguably making old 
cultural hierarchies increasingly obsolete. In this chapter the reader will find the 
addresses for videos on YouTube of an improvised meyxana performance from a 
wedding, an example of a pop-meyxana song produced in a recording studio, a rap 
video by Dayirman, and an opera by Hacibayov (the last of these, if the AZT V logo 
in the upper-right corner is an indication, apparently recorded from a television 
broadcast). All one needs to access these is an Internet connection and the addresses 
themselves—physical access to and presence in concert halls, wedding tents, or 
nightclubs is not necessary. If one of the traits defining popular culture is its wide 
accessibility to the public (and the words public and people are of course derived 
from the same Latin root as popular), then ina sense all of these musical expressions 
can be said to be equally popular to the extent that they are equally accessible—no 
entry ticket or invitation required. 


Conclusions 


There has been very little research on popular culture or popular music in 
Azerbaijan. A search of academic literature turns up next to nothing, apart from a 
few references (e.g. Ismayilov 2012) on the country’s having won the Eurovision 
Song Contest in 2011. While this is a lamentable gap in scholarly research, it also 
represents an opportunity. Since the field of popular cultural research in Azerbaijan 
is not well-established, it can be possible to carefully build such a field from the 
ground up with an approach based on local conditions and meanings, rather than 
simply and uncritically importing from the outside a set of pre-formed analytical 
categories that do not necessarily correspond to local realities. Terms such as 
“folk,” “popular,” and “classical,” or other terms closely related to them, may in 
fact be used locally, and they may manifest local cultural hierarchies with a long 
historical trajectory, or they may be the result of the importation of foreign concepts 
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along with foreign genres such as opera or rap music. This is, however, a matter for 
empirical research, and the meanings of such terms in local contexts should not be 
assumed, “shaping a phenomenon to suit a label” (Shepherd 1985:87).*’ Local 
discursive regimes have their own histories and should be investigated in their 
own terms. 

This chapter can only serve as a modest introduction to the study of mey- 
xana and Azeri rap, since it is primarily based on textual sources and existing 
recordings—and not on fieldwork. It is hoped that in the future ethnographic 
research will be carried out to explore both meyxana and Azeri rap music in their 
local contexts, going beyond the primarily textual concerns here to shed further 
light on the role of these two types of musical and verbal art in contemporary Azeri 
cultural life. 
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Notes 


1 One possible explanation for why, despite its importance as a form of oral literature, 
meyxana is not mentioned in Ibrahimov’s anthology is that the book was produced 
during Soviet times (the book was published in Moscow in 1969), when meyxana was 
subject to censorship by the political authorities (see discussion below). While the book 
contains many examples of folk, classic, and modern poetry with political commentary 
satirizing and criticizing the abuses of earlier generations of feudal lords and Islamic 
authorities, the Azeri poems chosen from the Soviet era for inclusion in the book tend 
to celebrate the accomplishments of the October Revolution (as does also Ibrahimov’s 
introduction (1969: 25)). Since meyxana tends to critique whatever the current political 
regime happens to be, and was in fact being censored during the Soviet period, it makes 
sense that meyxana from that period would not be included in a book whose content was 
in part determined by ideology. 

2 These poetic meters based on syllable counts, common in the folk poetry of the Turkic 
languages, contrast with the aruz (from Arabic ’aruz) meters of classical Azeri poetry, 
derived from Arab and Persian models and based on long and short syllables and 
complex rules regarding the elision of adjacent syllables across word boundaries when 
they end or begin with a vowel or nasal consonant. 

3 For examples and analyses of meyxana with smaller syllable counts per line, see 
Rohimova (2002). 

4 Forty days is the traditional mourning period for someone who dies. 
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Meaning, if he needs to reach some height and a ladder is not long enough, he would 
place the ladder on somebody’s head to reach that height—suggesting how cruel 
Olokbor is. 

Meaning, I have jobs performing meyxana at weddings every day; i.e., I’m so good that 
I don’t have problems getting work doing this. 

Meaning, you were thinking for a long time, to try to find something smart to say; then 
you came up with something so stupid. 

The topical focus of meyxana is also in general terms similar to that of the Azeri rural 
asiq folk singer-storyteller minstrels, whose repertoire Djani-Zade characterizes as 
“consist[ing] of humorous, edifying, and lyric songs about love, beauty, nature, and 
everyday life” (2002: 930). The poetic form and musical styles of the two traditions are, 
however, quite different. 

For an example of a meyxana deyisma performance on the television program Yeriniz 
Malum, see the clip titled “Duz meseldi sohbeti sohbet cheker” at www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=7WGu6UYJsjl. 

A video of Romzi performing “Yazildi Dastani Azorbaycanin” can be viewed at www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=9ZEVFZKNAFk. 

To my ear the musical style of many of these songs is reminiscent of the Turkish popular 
music genre arabesk or its keyboard-based derivative taverna. 

For an example of a “pop meyxana” on the theme of tragic love, see the video clip for 
Namiq Qara¢guxurlu’s song “Rovayet” at www.youtube.com/watch?v=Q7zLoNjoAoE. 
Gender, as well as nation, is also part of the play of identity within meyxana performance, 
as the genre has become a vehicle for the performance of a particularly Azeri kind of 
masculinity, though a further discussion of that aspect is beyond the scope of this 
chapter. 

After this interview was published in 2001, Doyirman included one song in Russian, 
“Vse v obraze,” on their 2004 album Corc Bus Haralidir? 

While not specifically mentioning Dayirman or discussing Azeri rap music, Sultanova 
and Broughton also allude to a connection or similarity between the two genres by 
giving the subheading “Meyxana—Wedding Rap” to the section on meyxana in their 
article on Azeri music (2006: 490). 

Azeri text and (adapted) translation respectively from: http://azeri.org/Azeri/az_latin/ 
latin_music/dayirman/dayirman_azeri/dayirman_azeri_songs/sari_galin/sari_galin_ 
text/sari_galin.html (Azeri) and http://azeri.org/Azeri/az_latin/latin_music/dayirman/ 
dayirman_english/yellow_bride.html (English). 

I have also surveyed representative recordings of other Azeri rappers including Elsad 
Xose, Anar Nagilbaz, and Huseyn Dorya, though this does not constitute a complete 
review of their recorded output as was done here for Dayirman. While those performers 
each cultivate their own unique rapping styles, on the basis of the recordings surveyed 
it can similarly be stated that their rapping and musical accompaniment also do not have 
direct stylistic affinities with meyxana. Two songs that make something of an exception 
to this are collaborations between rapper Elsad Xose and meyxanagi Vahid Qadim, 
titled “Sou Biznes” (Show Business) and “Hor Sey Toarsino” (On the Contrary). Both of 
these songs are in 6/8 time (extremely rare in rap music), though the lines sung by Vahid 
Qadim in them do not use the characteristic meyxana poetic form described above. 
The musical backing track for “Sou Biznes” makes extensive use of hemiola and other 
syncopation, obviating any sonic resemblance to meyxana, but the music for “Hoar Sey 
Torsino” consistently maintains a galloping 6/8 rhythm that more closely resembles the 
rhythms of meyxana. 

Ayhan Kaya (2001: 181, 188, 193) notes a similar practice among rappers of Turkish 
origin in Germany who include their own names in their songs, typically in the last 
verse; Kaya attributes this practice to the influence of Turkish as7k minstrels (equivalent 
to the Azeri asiq) who commonly name themselves in the final verses of their songs as 
a kind of oral “signature.” 
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For numerous examples of such “oral signatures” in the poetry of Azeri asiqs, see the 
asigq poems included in the “Folklore” section of Ibrahimov’s (1969) anthology of Azeri 
poetry. 

Another example is the song with Leyla titled “Cticalorim” (“My Chickens”), based on 
a familiar children’s song, here with raps set to a reggae beat. 

See Naroditskaya (2002) for examples of these traditional poetic tropes in the texts of 
the classical poetry used in the performance of Azeri mugham. 

Deyisma poetic competitions are also practiced by Azeri asiq minstrels (Djani-Zade 
2002: 929-930), though the musical form is quite different from meyxana. 

Useful book-length overviews of different theories of popular culture are Storey (2006) 
and Strinati (1995); for a sustained argument espousing one particular approach, see 
Fiske (1989), and for shorter critical discussions, see Browne (1983), and Hall (2009). 
Williams (1983: 236-238) provides a brief history of the term popu/ar in English, upda- 
ted by Storey (2005). For polemics on the definition of popular music, see Blacking 
(1981), Jones and Rahn (1981), Kassabian (1999), Middleton (1990: 3—7), Shepherd 
(1985), Shuker (2013: 3-6), and Stratton (1983). 

The comparative framework for the relationship between these three categories 
discussed in this paragraph is derived from my notes from a lecture given by Steven 
Feld in a course on popular music in 1988, with some later elaborations and additions 
by me. For further critiques of these positionings, see the literature mentioned in the 
previous note. 

On the general applicability (or not) of the term popular music to musics outside the 
anglophone sphere, see Baily (1981), Fabbri (2013), Hutchinson (2011), Jones and 
Rahn (1981: 42), Jordan Gonzalez and Smith (2011), and Manuel (1988, Chapter 1). 
One example Rohimova (2002: 50-58) discusses is the 1937 opera Koroglu by Uzeyir 
Hacibsyov, widely considered to be the father of Azerbaijani classical (in the Western 
sense) music. The opera’s libretto is by Habib Ismayilov, with poetry by Mommod Said 
Ordubadi. The distinctive 6/8 meter and rhythmic cadence of meyxana recitation can be 
heard in the aria performed by the character Talxok (Jester) in the second act. This aria 
can be heard at www. youtube.com/watch?v=jTcvi_coyJg, beginning at 14:50. The part 
of the libretto (in Azeri) corresponding to this section of the opera can be found at http:// 
uzeyir.musigi-dunya.az/az/keroglu_libr4.html. 

See also John Baily’s argument that “the ethnomusicological approach suggests that 
labels such as ‘art music,’ ‘folk music’ and ‘popular music’ can be used with justification 
in a cross-cultural context only when the society concerned makes such distinctions 
itself. Otherwise we are in danger of distorting the data to fit preconceived analytical 
concepts and definitions that may be totally inappropriate” (1981:106, emphasis in 
original). 
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Introduction to the literature 


In recent decades, Russian-language musical scholarship in the former Soviet 
world has witnessed significant changes in the hierarchy of academic interests; 
diverse genres and styles of mass music that have always been on the fringes of 
musicologists’ attention now come to the fore. Gradually, they are pushing aside 
the traditional subject of academic musicology: the ways in which a particular 
composer’s music acts as a measure of national musical-cultural development. 

The primary reason for such a reorientation is undoubtedly the extent and 
speed by which popular music culture has spread throughout modern society. This 
growth is so substantial and swift that it is no longer practical to ignore popular 
music without risk of the discipline becoming outdated. Still, there are other rea- 
sons behind this process, connected with the formation of independent scientific 
schools in the formerly Soviet republics upon the breakup of the USSR, as well as 
with the enhancement of capabilities for interaction with Western musicology. The 
role of evolutionary processes taking place in the discipline itself was of no small 
importance for this process; the second half of the twentieth century witnessed the 
formation of scientific branches alongside academic musicology, such as ethno- 
musicology and the sociology of music, which appeal directly to the popular music 
phenomenon. It is these newer disciplines that focus on the study of the processes 
taking place in the music culture of the society, as well as on the study of traditional 
music and folklore. 

Back in the 1930s, the Soviet academician Boris Asafiev (1884-1949) called 
on academic musicology to address the “music of mass communication” in his 
work Musical Form as a Process (1971). He was the first in the Russian-language 
sciences who saw the necessity and potential of investigating “the intonational 
lexicon of the epoch”, that is “popular” and “marketable” intonations that could 
meet the requirements of the modern mass consciousness.! 

The methodologically significant message of Asafiev was developed almost 
half a century later in Vladimir Zakh’s work, particularly On Melodies of Popular 
Songs (1979). In this famous monograph, the researcher proposed a specific 
procedure for the analysis of popular song, which deeply differed from traditional 
approaches to the analysis of composers’ works. The analytical method tested by 
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Zakh proceeded from the very nature of the samples studied as “mass” music, and 
in fact denied the universality of the now-classic “holistic analysis” of music.* 

In fact, Zakh made it clear that any researcher of music dealing with its 
conceptual and thematically structural analysis can, or rather should, abandon the 
generally accepted scientific approaches to the extent required by the material 
under study. The researcher must proceed from the music itself and its essential 
features, seeking the methods of investigation that are appropriate for the object 
under study. The route started by Zakh was later expanded in the works of other 
researchers, including those who study ethnic varieties of popular music at the 
regional level. 

In 1990, another book was published that was remarkable for the study of 
popular music in the USSR. This is the last work of Valentina Konen, The Third 
Layer: New Mass Genres in the Music of the 20th Century (1994). One of the 
leading Russian musicologists of the past century, Konen pointed to the constant 
presence of the layer of everyday entertainment in European music since the late 
Middle Ages. We see the significance of the researcher’s fundamental work in 
making a simple but extremely important point clear: regardless of the recogni- 
tion or non-recognition by the academic community of scientists and musicians, 
popular music has always existed in actual musical practice, and therefore it should 
be studied. However, to do this, it is necessary to give up the attitude that popular 
music is low grade and trivial, and therefore not worthy of scientific attention or 
appropriate research methods. 

Thus, the Russian-language sciences witnessed an emergence of interest in 
popular music culture and the music of mass consumption. Soviet philosophers, 
sociologists, culture experts, and aestheticians were the first to start discussing 
popular culture and music, and later the musicologists followed suit.* That was the 
period of the Cold War; therefore, the Soviet scientists assessed popular culture of 
European and American origin in an extremely negative way. First of all, they 
accentuated its ideological essence and “capitalistic origins” as alien to the cultural 
paradigm of the USSR. They described the overall mood and the artistic evaluation 
of the investigated phenomena as “bourgeois-minded” or incompatible with the 
ideals of a socialist society. 

In the 1980s, the ideologization of popular music culture became sidelined, 
signalling the beginning of serious scientific interest in it as an artistic phenomenon 
of contemporary society. A number of Russian musicologists, such as Alekseeva 
(1980), Cherednichenko (1985, 1994), Zucker (1991, 1996), Syrov (1997), and others, 
made considerable contributions to the understanding of the origins and nature of 
popular music culture. 

The difficult situation that occurred in the academic musical practice by the 
mid-twentieth century gave additional impetus to the expansion of interest from 
professional musicians and musicologists in popular music. By that time, a wide gap 
had developed between composers’ (elite) music and popular music that caused 
scientists and composers to discuss the “crisis of the composer’s creativity” and “the 
end of the composer’s music” (Martynov 2002: 5). In an effort to overcome this gap 
and attract listeners, many composers turned to national roots and folk traditions in 
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their creative works, while others turned to the generally available forms of musical 
expression, namely popular music. Thus, an active integration process took place, in 
which the stylistics of folk and popular music became implemented in a “new folk 
wave” and “third stream” that reflected tendencies toward the fusion of folk music 
and jazz with academic music into a single conceptual and stylistic entity. 

In the Republic of Kazakhstan, popular music caught the attention of musico- 
logists only in the second half of the 1980s and early 1990s (Zharasova 1984; 
Aituarova 1993; Abdirakhman 1999). It was then that Kazakh researchers first 
turned to the phenomenon of the contemporary professional and amateur popu- 
lar music based on national material. In the 2000s, Western models of local popular 
music caught the attention of Kazakh musicology (Amirova 2000; Kuzbakova 
2012). However, the integral scientific picture of popular music in the republic has 
yet to be fully formed. 

On the one hand, this situation is explained by the lack of a tradition of study- 
ing non-academic music phenomena in the Kazakh musicological science, since, 
from the moment of its formation, it was entirely focused on art music and the 
composer’s works as a model of musical creativity. 

On the other hand, in Kazakhstan, popular music itself is a motley and ambi- 
guous socio-musical phenomenon in terms of creators, singers, and listeners. As 
an object of scientific research, it deeply differs from musical phenomena that 
are more traditionally studied by the academic discipline, which generally tends 
toward aesthetically valued works of musical art (styles, schools, artistic trends). 
Meanwhile, popular music is a specific social and artistic profile of the culture 
rather than the art. It reacts like a barometer to the slightest social changes in 
society and is in constant motion and renovation. Popular music cannot be reduced 
to the sum of individual examples of musical texts that can be analyzed, as this 
process cannot provide a comprehensive understanding of the phenomenon. And 
therein lies the complexity of its study. 

It is obvious that the study of popular music, reflecting the Brownian concept of 
public musical consciousness along with the study of musical notations, requires the 
consideration of the “live” context of its existence, that is its socio-cultural origins, 
types of social bearers, and creativity and perception mechanisms, which together 
constitute the essence of the phenomenon. This means that the researcher cannot do 
without methodological integration, meaning the involvement of scientific methods 
and research approaches from various related disciplines such as ethnomusicology, 
cultural studies, sociology of music, musical psychology, and others. 

Inthe context of Kazakhstan, the necessity of complex methodology engagement 
is conditioned by the fact that here contemporary popular music exists in close 
association with the national musical traditions that “feed” its various trends and 
styles to different extents. For example, if we turn to one popular music genre in 
the republic which is the Kazakh song, then we will discover that it can be created 
in a social environment comprising amateur song-writing, creative works of the 
Kazakh academic composers, and the sphere of the youth mass-media culture of 
the European doctrine. Still, in all cases, it does not lose its national specificity or 
its connection with traditional Kazakh music. 
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In the initial period of the Soviet stage of Kazakhstan’s development, popular 
music mostly included folklore genres: Kazakh folk ritual songs (lyrical songs 
(an-olen, kara olen), lullabies (besik zhyry), etc.), songs of the folk-and-pro- 
fessional authors of the nineteenth century, amateur songs written on the basis of 
a scriptural poetic text (shygarma an), as well as songs belonging to the then- 
emerging professional composer’s school of the European tradition. Edited ver- 
sions of folklore and oral-and-professional songs and original compositions 
belonged to this latter group, and a new style of Kazakh mass song began to form 
by synthesizing nationally characteristic intonations with the European logic of 
tonal organization. In the 1920s—1930s, these songs took a rather modest place 
amid the total repertoire of national songs. They were popular in urban areas, while 
in rural areas the tradition of folk songs continued its development. At that period 
the rural areas dominated in Kazakhstan. 

The Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945, the Virgin Lands Campaign (1955-1965), 
and further phases of active socialist construction (1965-1980), accompanied 
by the processes of indoctrination and internationalization in the realm of 
art, brought changes in the ratio of popular music streams. A variety of tradi- 
tional genres of Kazakh song started to gradually move to the fringes of atten- 
tion, giving way to a new genre of the Soviet era, which was the Kazakh Soviet 
mass song. 

As compared to the earlier period, the founders of the Kazakh mass song 
expanded to include, besides academic composers, a large group of amateurs 
whose creative work experienced the complicated process of transitioning new 
song-like values to the level of everyday musical communication. As a result, the 
marching-and-patriotic and waltz-and-lyrical symbolism of Kazakh Soviet songs 
officially broadcasted and raised to the level of “standard” was represented 
in hundreds of “averaged” song-like images of the amateurs. They formed an 
extensive and, in the sense of artistic expression, homogeneous layer of mass 
music in the culture of Kazakhstan. 

The epoch-making decades of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries exten- 
ded the tendencies for disconnection between society and the mass media and 
digital space of the Kazakh community. Along with the sovereignty of the country, 
they brought the re-consideration of the role of former socialistic cultural values. 
The guidelines of official broadcasting and organized performances changed and 
began to purposefully appeal to Kazakh folklore, oral-and-professional music, 
and national hits of the Soviet era. 

Gradually, the official character of the Kazakh Soviet mass song ceded its 
leading positions under the pressure of entertainment, pop songs with a synthesized 
sound, and international music styles. At the same time, in accordance with global 
trends, Kazakh music in the twentieth century witnessed the sequential emergence 
of different trends in popular culture that originated in the West and were adapted 
through the Russian market, namely ethno-rock, art-rock, fusion, and others 
actively working with ethnic song material. 

The culture of Kazakhstan is currently characterized by a stable range of popular 
song styles, including several dozen that can be reduced or extended through the 
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appearance of new songs. Its backbone is composed of pieces that have become 
iconic for the national audience. These include: 


* remixes of Kazakh folk songs (“Bir bala”, “Buldirgen”, “Akhbajan”, etc.) 
and oral-and-professional songs of the nineteenth century (“Dudar-ai’”, 
“Nazkonyr”, “Aittym salem, kalam kas”, “Kozimnin karasy”, “Karatorgat’, 
“Balkadisha”, etc.); 

* songs of the Soviet and post-Soviet era created by the academic composers 
and amateur authors (“Aliya” by S. Baiterekov, “Zhanarym” by E. Hasangaliev, 
“Armandastar” and “Altynym” by A. Beseuov, “Sygan serenadasy”, “Sen 


sulu”, and “Ana turaly zhyr” by Sh. Kaldayakoy, etc.). 


According to the results of the large-scale competition “100 Kazakh songs”,* 
broadcast on the national TV channel Kazakhstan in 2011, the top 100 popular 
Kazakh songs selected by votes of TV audience and respondents present in the 
studio included 25 Kazakh folk and oral-and-professional songs, 16 songs written 
by Kazakh academic composers, and 59 amateur songs. 

An obvious numerical superiority in the number of popular Kazakh pieces of 
amateur songs requires consideration of this issue in more detail. 


Amateur song-writing as a phenomenon of Kazakh 
popular culture 


The twentieth century was marked by the development of independent creative 
works in the music culture of Kazakhstan through the active production of popular 
songs. This is the so-called “amateur song-writing” movement, the effective range 
of which includes the authors of numerous Kazakh songs popular in the whole 
republic. The category of amateur authors includes people who compose songs by 
virtue of internal necessity and musical aptitude, but who do not have formal 
musical education.° 

For quite a long period of time—since the late 1950s and early 1960s up until 
now—Kazakh amateur songs are constantly sung in family circles and at 
family celebrations; they are heard on regional and national television and radio, 
as well as during numerous concerts of amateur authors that consistently draw 
large audiences. Their creators are nationally or regionally famous and referred to 
as “folk composers” (halyk kompozitory), “amateur composers” (aueskoy kompo- 
zitory), “melodists” (melodist), or “amateur authors” (aueskoy avtory) in social 
circles, newspapers, and scientific literature. 

The geography of amateur song-writing in Kazakhstan covers all regions of the 
republic, representing both urban and rural cultures. According to one opinion 
poll,° the majority of amateur authors come from rural areas, received primary 
education in Kazakh schools, and then were trained in the Russian-speaking 
community in post-secondary or higher education establishments. Thus, the crea- 
tive formation of amateur authors is marked by migration between different 
subcultures: rural, which is less prone to urban extension and preserves the 
traditional forms of musical communication to a greater extent; and urban, which, 
on the contrary, is focused on innovations in the field of culture and art. 
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The golden age of amateur authors falls between the 1960s and the 1990s. The 
dynamics of involvement of the social group under consideration suggests that 
its main membership is made up of people who were born from 1935 to 1950. 
Later generations of native Kazakhs (born in the 1960s—1980s) show a decreased 
tendency toward joining the ranks of amateur authors. The outflow of creative 
individuals also appears in other forms of contemporary popular culture. 

According to socio-psychological guidelines of the amateurs revealed in the 
opinion poll, most of amateur authors describe their work as an original author’s 
work involving prominence in society and a special social status. Such guidelines 
are known to be identical to the socio-psychological characteristics of Kazakh 
professional musicians of the traditional type (sal, sere, akyn) representing the 
syncretic type of creator (poet-improviser, composer, singer-vocalist, and instru- 
mentalist in one person) in the culture of pre-revolutionary Kazakhstan. However, 
this type of musician is the least popular among contemporary amateurs and is 
found only in isolated cases.’ 

At the same time, amateurs are included in the type of songwriter that was 
formed in Kazakh traditional culture and who continues the song and poetic 
principles of classical authors of the Kazakh scriptural literature, such as Abai 
Kunanbaev, Shakharim Kudaiberdiev, and Saken Seiffulin, who personalized a 
number of their poems in songs. The songs of akyn writers based on their own 
poetry became a common phenomenon in the Soviet stage of Kazakh cultural 
development, which can be regarded as a development of traditional forms of 
artistic activity in a new environment. In the environment of amateur music- 
making, this type of creator is represented by famous contemporary poets 
and writers of Kazakhstan, such as K. Salykov, I. Saparbaev, M. Shakhanov, 
K. Amanzholov, B. Tazhibaev, K. Ilyasov, and I. Zhakanov. 

A “mixed type” of creator is rather widespread in the circle of amateur authors. 
These are the authors of song melodies composed on the basis of texts by pro- 
fessional and amateur authors, as well as on the basis of their own texts. However, 
the most popular type combines the functions of composer and singer. In the 
amateurs’ own opinion, most of them regularly perform their songs for relatives 
and friends during rural, district, and regional festivals, or official concerts in 
clubs, houses of culture, schools, and kindergartens. Their concert repertoires 
may include not only their own songs, but also folk songs and songs of profes- 
sional Kazakh composers and other amateur writers. There is also a small portion 
of amateurs who rarely sing their songs in public (“melodist” type): although they 
write melodies during the process of performing live vocally (intonation), they 
prefer to hear their works in concert interpretations by professional and amateur 
singers. In such cases, the creative collaboration of the arranger and singer acquires 
a particularly striking character. 

Thus, the overall picture of types of the amateur song creators presented in 
descending order will look as follows: 


¢ “melodist-singer” type (creator of a musical base and performer of one’s own 
songs); 
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¢ “mixed type” (author-performer composing songs both on the basis of one’s 
own and others’ song texts); 

¢«  “melodist” type (creator of a musical base only); 

¢ — scriptural syncretic type (poet of scriptural tradition composing songs on the 
basis of a number of one’s own pieces of poetry); 

¢ traditional syncretic type (poet, composer, and performer in one person). 


Most of the amateur authors own a dombra, which they learned to play via the 
channels of family continuity or thanks to the closely related traditional mentoring 
concept. The dombra is also the favourite musical instrument for accompanying 
singing, even though it does not exclude the performance of amateur songs 
accompanied by the button accordion, guitar, instrumental group, or orchestra. 

It should be noted that the vast involvement of Kazakhs in the amateur movement 
of the Soviet period is not a random phenomenon. Amateur music-making is 
deeply rooted in traditional Kazakh culture and, along with folklore and oral-and- 
professional creativity, has always been the most important component of its 
structural integrity. 

A strict hierarchy and division of functions existed among these three socio- 
cultural layers in the traditional society: folklore provided the ritual, ceremonial, 
and domestic sides of public life; amateurism was associated with the stage of 
specialization and training of future professionals; the professional musician, 
having a high social status, aimed to create artistically perfect works of musical art. 
Thus, there had never been impassable boundaries between folklore, amateurism, 
and professional creativity. 

Kazakh folk and professional musicians acted as creators of not only aesthetically 
valued pieces of musical, poetic, and instrumental creative works, but also as the 
so-called “doubles” of folklore ceremonial genres.* Despite the complexity and 
individuality of their musical means of expression, they have never gone beyond 
the traditional musical thinking and language, thus providing continuous contact 
with the national listener. 

To become a professional, the bearer of folk consciousness had to undergo 
training, which in the Kazakh tradition was represented by the “master—student” 
process. The transition from one socio-cultural education to another involved a 
long process, in which domestic amateur music-making played the role of the first 
stage. On the one hand, it was not connected with ritual situations; on the other 
hand, it did not require the performance of songs for the public. Thus, amateurism 
was an “interim” link in the process of professionalization of the musician. 

Closely adjacent to the field ofnon-ritual folklore, amateurism was a functionally 
independent and important component of culture. It was one of the forms of self- 
expression of personality, which created the possibility for further deepening into 
the specifics of musical creativity, that led to specialization and professional- 
ization, as well as allowing the range of domestic music-making to remain close to 
the folk one. 

The widespread occurrence of domestic amateur music-making in Kazakhstan 
helped to maintain a high level of creative output, which was characteristic of 
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listeners in Kazakh nomadic society. It also provided the advancement of only 
the most talented people from this musically developed population to become 
professional musicians of the syncretic type. 

On the other hand, the high level of musical education among the masses 
provoked continuous improvement of the artistic criteria for professionals, because 
“no matter how much the general level of education is raised, the masses will 
always be left behind . . . by the most gifted individuals” (Golovinsky, 1989: 29). 
Amateur music-making was a crucial structural element of Kazakh music culture 
that helped to identify these “gifted individuals”, and thus functioned as a provider 
of new cadres that might eventually become professionals. 

The October Revolution of 1917 and the subsequent drastic transformations of 
socio-economic and cultural public relations started the large-scale process aimed 
at restructuring all public institutions in the country. The new cultural policy of the 
Soviet state predetermined the structural changes in traditional performance, 
impacting on folk forms of the art’ as well as influencing all remaining cultural 
components. 

A commitment to “equalize imbalances at the level of professionalization” 
(Lyashenko, 1987: 6) resulted in the formation of an accredited European system 
of professional musical organizations in Kazakhstan, as well as in other eastern 
republics of the USSR." The independent development of traditional-professional 
forms was not among the tasks of building a new culture, and so these forms 
gradually faded out of existence. 

Consequently, by the second half of the twentieth century, the Kazakh natio- 
nal professional musical tradition that experienced a period of flowering, repre- 
sented by dozens of musicians in every region of Kazakhstan at the turn of the 
twentieth century, in fact, ran dry. Creatively gifted people who were still actively 
engaged with Kazakh folk traditions became locked within the tight framework of 
amateurism. 

As bearers of traditional popular forms of music in contemporary musical 
practice, these amateur authors accumulated folk, oral-and-professional, and ama- 
teur characteristics of creative works under the new conditions. However, due to 
the non-professional specificity of their creative works, the amateur authors could 
not fully develop their folk and professional musical abilities because they did not 
have the opportunity to attend the appropriate training school." 

Amateurism utilizes the musical and linguistic store of knowledge generated by 
the actual sounding environment at the non-professional level corresponding to it. 
In pre-Soviet times, it consisted of national oral-and-professional and folk music, 
while in the Soviet era it was the songs of professional composers in Kazakhstan, 
as well as Soviet mass and pop songs. Today, they follow various national versions 
of popular culture according to the Western model. 

Due to sufficiently vast potential choices of musical and linguistic models, 
contemporary amateur songs lie mainly within the tonal field of Kazakh popular 
songs representing the fusion of traditional expressive means and contemporary 
genres of vocal music. Typical examples in this regard are popular lyrical songs 
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such as “Arman zharym — arularym” by K. Nurgazin (see Example 6.1) and 
“Kogildir koktem guli edin” by A. Beiseuov (see Example 6.2). The first song 
represents a vocal version of the waltz —a genre that, along with the march, firmly 
entered Kazakh song culture in the 1920s and 1930s under the influence of Russian 
urban song traditions. Originally, song-waltzes were common in the works of 
composers in the written tradition, but they penetrated widely into the amateur 
music-making environment. 

Both examples demonstrate the penetration of new expressive means that are 
not typical of Kazakh traditional songs, including a uniform metre, the periodicity 
of rhythmic accents, the subordination of rhythmic accents to harmonic function, 
and the harmonic relationship between the tones forming a song tune. 

Only a few modern amateur songs can be considered “traditional”. Among 
these few examples are the songs “Saryarka (Golden Steppe)” by Akseleu 
Seydimbekov based on a poem by Nesipbek Aitov (Example 6.1) and “Kara 
kempir (Black Crone)” by Altynbek Korazbaev based on a poem by Zhalsylyk 
Satibekov (Example 6.2). 


Capbiapka 
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Example 6.1 “Saryarka (Golden Steppe)” by Akseleu Seydimbekov (based on a poem by 
Nesipbek Aitov) 
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Example 6.2 “Kara kempir’ (Black Crone) by Altynbek Korazbaev (based on a poem by 
Zhaksylyk Satibekov) 


The song “Saryarka (Golden Steppe)” is illustrative, both in terms of poetic 
imagery and in terms of the musical and expressive means used. The figurative 
system of verses by Nesipbek Aytov is typical of Kazakh oral poetry. In creating 
the image of the steppe landscape, the poet uses traditional poetic formulas such as 
“mountain-river” and “swan-lake” as well as the words “steppe” and “jaylau” 
(summer pasture) and the sounds of a horse and its rapid jumps. The background 
music of the song demonstrates an organic melody, rhythmic freedom, vivid 
expressiveness of melodic links between tones, a gradual coverage of sonic space 
in the ascent to the culmination. All of these expressive means are a continuation 
of the tradition of the so-called “Arka” school of folk professional singing in 
Central and Northern Kazakhstan. It was from this school that a large number of 
highly artistic songs were created from the middle of the nineteenth century to the 
turn of twentieth century. 

In “Kara Kempir (Black Crone)” by Altynbek Korazbaev, we observe the 
development of song traditions from another region of Kazakhstan called Zhetysu 
(Semirechye).’* The song contains ten stanzas, which is quite long for this style. 
The narrative character of the poetic text is defined by the primacy of recitative 
type melodies, the origins of which lie in the traditions of akyn (poet-improviser) 
performances in the region of Semirechye.'’ The song opens with the characteristic 
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intonation formula of a chant emphasized rhythmically in the zone of the first 
degree in the upper register. This beginning is typical for akyn performances, as 
well as for Kazakh oral-professional songs of the nineteenth century. 

As analysis of the popular amateur songs shows, the influence of regional 
singing schools on musical and linguistic dialect impacted on the vast territory 
of pre-revolutionary Kazakhstan. However, in the twentieth century, the “centrali- 
zation of dialects” became reinforced by more modern song patterns. 

In the majority of the examples cited above, the inner tonal and rhythmic 
development demonstrates profound changes connected with the transition from 
the monophonic model of musical thinking to the homophonic and harmonic one, 
subject to the existence of conventional features in their figurative and informative 
design, poem and melody interaction principles, and selection of musical intona- 
tions. In this respect, the situation with popular amateur songs confirms the Asafiev 
theory of tonality that fixes and reflects “the tonal lexicon of the epoch” relevant 
for each historical period (Asafiev, 1971: 132). 

Changes in the fundamentals of modal thinking in the non-professional envi- 
ronment of amateurs allow us to identify certain trends in the evolution of the 
Kazakh national modal thinking at the level of mass musical consciousness. After 
all, acting as the representatives of the “mass non-professional listener”, the ama- 
teur authors mostly deal with “artistically raw” musical information in the process 
of their creative self-expression. In this sense, the level and content of their musical 
thinking are a kind of fragment of collective mass thinking, and are its indica- 
tors in this respect. This allows us to consider popular amateur songs as partial 
manifestations of “the mass musical thinking”. 


Current trends in the popular music of Kazakhstan 


It should be noted that the situation of popular music in Kazakhstan has changed 
more rapidly in the last decade. The global revolution in the field of mass commu- 
nication has created a uniquely informative and communicative situation that 
provides fast access to any “fact” of music culture in Kazakhstan. Presently, the 
music is easily replicated, broadcast on TV, radio and internet channels, and mate- 
rialized on audio and video discs. The technical possibility of swiftly transmitting 
musical messages left a mark on their qualitative characteristics; being addressed 
toa larger number of consumers, they are universalized and organized in accordance 
with the norms of mass perception. The media is no longer limited to the national 
media; it has become virtually limitless and multinational. Modern Kazakh society 
witnessed the formation and active functioning of the international language of 
mass musical communication, characterized by a high degree of comfort with 
respect to aesthetic criteria of everyday musical consciousness and mainly focused 
on the standards of Western mass culture. 

Due to the transparency of information and the multi-national population" 
of twenty-first century Kazakhstan, like in many other world countries, several 
models of musical language concurrently exist. In particular, among the inhabitants 
of the country, the rural young people have become musical “polyglots”. Their 
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acoustical experience from childhood contains fragments of everything on the 
modern sound palette: national and European classical music, pop music, jazz, 
rock, and so on. As reasonably pointed out by Frantova (2007), music in contem- 
porary society has become “part of comfort”, turned into part of the environment, 
like “musical wallpaper’; its choice therefore does not always depend on us. 
According to the results of recent opinion polls, the conscious choice of cultu- 
ral preferences, including music, shows variety and distinction in the musical 
preferences of Kazakhs, as well as their dependence on the socio-demographic 
qualities of specific populations (urban-rural, Kazakh—Russian, older-younger 
generation).'° 

Thus, young people have found new cultural patterns in Western mass culture, 
acting through the mass media and other modern communication channels. “An 
older part of the population who do not accept Western ideals and standards seeks 
to reproduce the new cultural patterns which would not only reflect the local socio- 
cultural flavour, but also allow to keep the identity of the Kazakh people in the 
context of globalization” (Ileuova, 2011). As the authors of the study note, notic- 
eable trends of the sovereign development stage of Kazakh society include the 
governmentally stimulated enhancement for the elevation of traditional Kazakh 
culture, especially in the traditional Kazakh environment. However, sociologists 
conclude that “it is too early to talk about this trend as dominating in the cultural 
development of Kazakhstan” (Ileuova, 2011). 

Thus, during the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, Kazakh popular music 
shows active internal development stimulated and directed by significant social 
changes in society and in global cultural processes. According to the survey results, 
along with common trends in Western mass music that are firmly established in the 
youth culture of Kazakhstan, the traditional type of popular culture represented by 
the amateur movement still actively functions. 

Even though the new millennium has witnessed evident tendencies toward the 
reduction of amateur authors’ activities, their creative work is still popular in 
the national environment. At the same time, musicological analysis reveals the 
simplification of the musical language of Kazakh authors’ song and departure from 
the traditional norms of modal thinking in favour of European patterns, which is 
indicative of the evolution of mass musical consciousness that was previously 
carried by amateur song-writing. 

In my opinion, the simplified standards of the cultural “mix” revealed in ama- 
teur song are the natural result of the intermediate phase of ethnic culture, the 
result of the Soviet-era policy plan for the “internationalization of musical art” 
over seven decades. After Kazakhstan gained its independence in 1991, the culture 
of the republic has become involved in the overall development context of the 
world community, marked by global processes of cultural standardization and 
globalization. Thus, the intensive opening of the cultural space of the republic, 
which started with the formation of the USSR, has exceeded the bounds of the 
ideological doctrine that gave rise to it and acquired the status and nature of a 
global cultural trend over the course of time. 
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Conclusions 


1 


Popular music in Kazakhstan is represented by a variety of traditional and 
contemporary forms of creativity, the musicological study of which is now in 
the initial stage. 

The music is not reduced to the sum of the individual samples of popu- 
lar musical patterns; rather, it is sensitive to socio-cultural change in society 
and is in the process of continuous change. Therefore, the study of popular 
music requires methodological integration, which will allow researchers to 
comprehensively address this complex socio-musical phenomenon. 

In the musical culture of Kazakhstan, there is an evolution in the musical- 
linguistic content of popular music, reflecting the features of the historical and 
cultural development of society. 

In the twentieth century, the main carriers of Kazakh mass songs were the 
so-called “amateur authors”, whose creative work incorporated the creative 
characteristics of folklore, oral-professional, and amateur songs. 

Analysis of numerous amateur songs popular in Kazakhstan has indicated 
the wide influence of a foreign national musical lexicon (particularly Soviet 
mass and popular songs) and song genres that were not encountered earlier in 
Kazakh musical culture (e.g. song-waltz, song-march). 

In the actual musical practice of Kazakhstan, the common trends of modern 
Western popular music, which are cultivated in the youth environment, have 
firmly taken hold. The older generation of Kazakhstan continues to cultivate 
the musical values of national culture, which, in turn, were influenced by the 
modification of social and cultural upheavals that occurred in Kazakhstan 
after the 1917 Revolution. 


Notes 


1 


In Asafiev’s view, “intonation” is a melodically and rhythmically designed minimum 
semantic unit of musical speech. Through the concept of musical speech, Asafiev deter- 
mined several important categories of music: a modus is “an intonation complex of 
melodic-harmonic relationships rooted in the public mind,” a musical work is “a form 
of social music discovery in the intonating process,” and, finally, the music itself is the 
“art of intoning meaning” (Asafiev, 1971). 

A method of holistic analysis of musical works was created in the early 1930s 
(L. Mazel, I. Ryzhkin, and B. Zukerman) based on an analysis of European classical 
music. The method is based on the interaction of music theory and aesthetics, and 
supposes the disclosure of the content of the musical work through the analysis of the 
musical and expressive means used (melodies, rhythms, harmony, texture, timbre, etc.). 
Despite the fact that not all Soviet musicologists positively assessed this method, it 
became the most popular and commonly used due to its formalization in the theory and 
practice of classical musicians in the music colleges and conservatories of the USSR. 
Refer to the following works: Sohor (1974), Cherednichenko (1985, 1994). 

The project lasted for five months of the year 2011 and involved the selection of the one 
hundred most popular Kazakh songs ‘of all time’ by the television show participants 
and TV viewers. 

It should be noted that Kazakh amateur song is not a national analogue of the Russian 
author’s (bard) song whose model represents “a thoughtful song for thinking people,” 
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according to the figurative expression of songster Bolat Okudzhava. Amateur song- 
writing in Kazakhstan is an independent and deeply national socio-musical phenomenon. 
Opinion poll conducted by questionnaire by myself in 1996. The work of 85 amateur 
authors from different regions of Kazakhstan was studied. The results of the work are 
reflected in the monograph by Abdirakhman (2002). 

Only five musicians of syncretic type were revealed among 83 interviewed amateur 
authors. 

Refers to the ritual genres present in the repertoire not only of folk songs, but also of 
oral-professional musicians. For example, funeral and memorial lamentations, wedding 
songs ‘Toi bastar’, “Bet ashar’, etc. 

In Kazakhstan, ‘islets’ of intensively developing folk traditions have survived only in 
remote areas where the implementation of Soviet sociocultural transformations was 
much more protracted, thus preserving the ethnic nature of the cultural environment to 
a larger extent. 

The national forms of oral professionalism were recognized by official Soviet sciences 
only in the 1980s. 

The European system of musical education is known not to involve the transfer of skills 
of writing in the national music genres and forms, and it means that the amateurs stop 
their creative development at the stage of intuitive learning of the language of tradition. 
It is illustrative that this song, which became popular in the 1980s/1990s, also has a 
so-called “legend” (angime) that explains its content and history; many folk songs have 
this type of accompanying legend. The narrative that precedes this song is related to 
events of the World War II (1939-1945): Kali-apa — called Kara-kempir, the “black old 
woman” — lived in the same aul (village) with little Altynbek. She became black with 
grief on the day when she received death notices for both sons. “Black papers” fell out 
of her shaking hands, she sniffled, burst into tears, and then started singing . . . Together 
with forgotten words of forgotten songs she lost her mind. Then she lived in home 
along with livestock, a terrible grey-haired black grandmother. 

Akyns are the ancient bearers of the Kazakh musical and poetical tradition, the 
participants of inter-clan contests. The musical and poetical performances of akyns 
have the nature of vocal recitation with background music performed on the dombra 
(two-stringed plucked lute). 

More than 130 ethnic groups live in Kazakhstan. According to the results of population 
census in 2009, native population is presented by Kazakhs and constitutes the majority 
of population (65%). The following major ethnic groups inhabiting the country are 
Russians (21.8%), Uzbeks (3%), Ukrainians (1.8%), Uigurs (1.4%), Tatars (1.2%) and 
others. 

The opinion poll was carried out by the Social Fund ‘The Centre for Social and Political 
Surveys Strategy’ in July 2009, in 14 regions of Kazakhstan, as well as in the cities of 
Astana and Almaty, in terms of which 1545 respondents were polled and four discussions 
of focus groups were held. Its results were published in the journal Telescope, no. 2 (86) 
in the year 2011 and on the news website www.nomad.su dd (13.04.2011). 


7 Musical images of Istanbul 
from Fatih Akin’s films and 
stage performances 


Ivanka Vlaeva 


The researcher’s idea 


The starting point of my research is the music of Istanbul as it is included and 
presented in Fatih Akin’s films, which present various types of popular music 
through the use of montages. I am looking for some answers that are very important 
for understanding the cosmopolitan urban culture in which the popular music was 
born, such as that in Istanbul. This knowledge can be compared to the musical 
settings of other important multicultural cities as a model of heterogeneous urban 
culture at large, in which the role of popular culture and music hybridization are 
very important.' This research is also an indication of the correlations between 
sacred and popular, traditional and modernized, especially as religious forms 
merge with popular ones due to the increasing scope of cultural industries. Also 
significant is the fact that many kinds of music — not only popular (recognized as 
music for entertainment and leisure time) — become commodities. The survey 
furthermore tries to take a look at the export and distribution of music from Turkey 
to Bulgaria in the field of popular culture, but in the context of a broader picture 
that shows many cultural and musical layers. 

Currently, interpretations of the popular music concept and its contents are 
growing more plentiful and more complicated. One reason for this situation is 
due to the new functions and transformations of certain musical layers, genres, 
and forms as well as the creation of new ones. Thus, the definition of Dzhivani 
Mikhailov of American popular music as “music that enters into commodity 
circulation” (Michailov, 1978: 28) shows the core of this phenomenon. In this 
survey, I use also the ideas of Philip Tagg about popular culture — “a commodity” 
mostly in “non-written form” “for mass distribution”, which should be sold “as 
much as possible” (Tagg, 1982: 41) as well as analysis of Rosemary Statelova on 
this subject, namely music that is “an expression of some amount of musical 
phenomena that at a certain time and a certain environment have various reasons 
to be popular among a particular social group or across society” (Statelova and 
Chendov, 1983: 23; Statelova, 1993).? 

In this essay, I will examine questions that will help to highlight some local 
regional phenomena in the Balkans, where historically musical transformation and 
hybridization among different traditions is very important. What kind of musical 
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phenomena are currently parts of popular culture or elements of sacred cul- 
ture? Who perceives one or another kind of music? In which way does the sacred 
become popular? What about these musical layers: to whom and with what effect 
are they presented inside and outside Istanbul? Some of the answers are connec- 
ted to the musical images of Istanbul that are shown in the films of Fatih Akin, as 
well as to the types of music that non-Turkish audiences learn about, because 
the films offer an outside look at the sound of this megalopolis as a multifaceted 
place and cultural road between Europe and Asia.* 

As usual, in such a presentation format something is always missing or overly 
emphasized, something is presented only as a final result without examining its 
roots, or something is only sketched out without special explanation. Musical 
culture is a mosaic of many different layers, each of them subdivided into many 
elements with a special audience in mind. Insiders and outsiders look at them very 
differently. Thus, the basis of my study includes a survey of musicians from Istanbul 
touring in Bulgaria as well as my short experience as a “mobile musicologist’ in 
Istanbul. Thus, my point of view is that of the outsider (etic) and my observations 
mainly focus on popular music images of Istanbul as shown in Bulgaria. 

To summarize my research goals, the main focus of this study is the analysis of 
the dissemination and promotion of Turkish music in Bulgaria — especially its 
popular layer. My observations were made mainly during the last decade, when 
cultural exports from Turkey have increased and have taken on numerous cultural 
and musical layers. This process was facilitated by the common regional tradi- 
tions and mixtures in urban places that have been documented since the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries.” My study is based on literature, media, and internet 
sources as well as on personal observation of music events as fieldwork, which 
provide data for analysis and conclusions. 

Istanbul is a cosmopolitan city — a place both in Europe and Asia where many 
different traditions interact and mix. The city’s culture is a good example of a 
hybrid in which many groups of people and their heritages coexist. Thus, the music 
of Istanbul is like a bridge between “East” and “West”,® traditional and modern, 
local and foreign, sacred and popular, which co-mingle. I also try to find some 
of the links that lead to many diverse phenomena hidden among simple binary 
concepts, particularly the forms of popular music among these phenomena. 


Music of Istanbul in Fatih Akin’s films 


Fatih Akin has some key works that weave the music of Istanbul into his film 
structures, and in this way they also present glimpses of the existing music in the 
city. These films are the initial basis of my observations and provide some context 
for the next stage of the survey. Among them are the films Head-On,’ Crossing the 
Bridge: The Sound of Istanbul, * and to a certain extent The Edge of Heaven.’ These 
films constitute different genres, but in all three music has an important role as 
commentary or as a type of protagonist through the people who perform it. These 
films provide a panoramic view of contemporary entertainment music connected 
to Istanbul, and perhaps to Turkey more generally. 
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The first of Akin’s films that I will analyse is Head-On (2004). The music in this 
film is a psychological comment on the heroes’ states of mind. For me, to some 
extent, its function is similar to the arias in an opera that concentrate and explain 
emotional moods, as well as add textual and musical commentary to particular 
dramatic fragments. Head-On contains musical segments with different style ori- 
gins that depend on the film heroes’ characteristics and context. The frame for 
separate scenes, including the beginning and the end of the film, is music in Turkish 
salon style — called “new fasil” by Bulent Aksoy (Aksoy, n.d.). These music seg- 
ments are called “authentic music cards” by Vladislav Shuvalov (Shuvalov, 2008) 
and are performed by Selim Sesler and an ensemble; behind them is the pictures- 
que landscape of the Golden Horn with the gorgeous Suleymanie Mosque. It is 
interesting to note that these musical commentaries, which appear after tragic plot 
events, are instrumental — without singing — much like the treatment of the evil 
power in folk traditions.'° One could suppose that the singing repertoire performed 
by Selim Sesler and his ensemble became widespread across the Balkans as part of 
urban popular culture (including films such as Head-On). 

One of the songs that appears in the film, Su karsiki dagda bir fener yanar," 
was popular in the town of Varna on the Black Sea and was recorded by Bulgarian 
Radio. The Bulgarian Turkish singer Hafize Beysimova performed it in the 
1960s.” Jazz singer Yildiz Ibrahimova also told me in an interview" that Turkish 
urban and other types of songs were popular among the merchants and travellers 
who traversed all over the Balkans. In this way her mother, whose roots are from 
the town of Silistra in Northeastern Bulgaria, and generations before her knew 
such kinds of songs. As often happens in “song migrations”, this same song melody 
was often sung with an absolutely different text and mood depending on where 
it was sung, and by whom."* 

The large scope of film festivals are a way of distributing not only movies but 
music as well as part of the popular culture. The first encounter of large Bulgarian 
audiences with Fatih Akin’s films was during the tenth Sofia Film Fest in 2006. At 
that time, the documentary Crossing the Bridge: The Sound of Istanbul was shown 
in the crowded National Palace of Culture in Sofia. The special guest for the 
closing ceremony and the only screening of the film’ in this event was the group 
Baba Zula, whose members played an important part in the movie. They are key 
figures in Turkish popular music who demonstrate the transmission of sacred ideas 
through popular culture.'* The symbiosis of neo-psychedelic rock and “‘oriental”’"” 
sounds in their music (including electric saz and specific musical elements such as 
melody, mode, and ornamentation), along with the use of belly dance as stage 
background, presents one more trend of contemporary music in Istanbul; although 
not popular in Bulgaria then, it flourished over the next several years. At the event, 
the musicians presented a multi-art performance in which music and dance were 
combined with drawing that was simultaneously screened to create a multimedia 
experience. This live concert of Baba Zula was an introduction to the film that was 
shown in Sofia, and opened the door for additional performances by Baba Zula in 
Bulgaria.'* Later, the musicians went on five more Bulgarian tours and concerts 
took place in the biggest cities Sofia and Plovdiv. The last one was presented to the 
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Bulgarian audience as “Anadolu-rock-dub-folk-vanguard-trance” and constituted 
the final event of the 2011 Sofia Film Fest (Sofia Live Club, 13 March 2011) 
(Tzvetanov, 2012). 

In an interview (Bax, 2005) the director Fatih Akin said that Crossing the 
Bridge: The Sound of Istanbul shows what is happening in Turkey today. He 
realizes his idea through the music of Istanbul. Some critics (Shuvalov, 2008) see 
the director’s desire to present the cosmopolitan city as an expression of the deep 
impression that this place made on Akin during his childhood. At that time, when 
he travelled with his parents by car from Germany to Turkey, Istanbul represented 
the opposite end of the cultural spectrum for him, in contrast with Hamburg. He 
had the feeling that he had arrived in a new world. Other commentators explain his 
love of music with the fact that he is keen on Arab music and worked for many 
years as a DJ in Hamburg clubs (Anon., 2008). The director himself claimed that 
“the music is the main focus of the film, but ... through the people, not the instru- 
ments”. He also said he “wanted to show how someone finds their way around a 
city — not someone that knows it inside out” (Bax, 2005). That is my point, too. I 
try to see the different musical images from the outsider’s viewpoint, and to 
understand how popular music absorbs and transforms traditional layers. 

Very different from the music of Head-On, the soundtrack of Crossing the 
Bridge: The Sound of Istanbul is the main focus of that film. It is a kind of 
exploration of what could be considered “Turkish music”, but for the outside 
observer. It is a mixture of diverse cultural elements presented within a huge 
scope, from globalized tendencies in Istanbul to music expressing individual 
identity, from modern electronic, rock, and hip-hop to Arabesque and traditional. 
Fatih Akin claimed that Crossing the Bridge: The Sound of Istanbul is a supplement 
to his previous film Head-On. The work of the German musician and record 
producer Alexander Hacke on the soundtrack to Head-On made it possible for him 
to personally meet and work with Selim Sesler’s orchestra. Perhaps the recordings 
of virtuoso clarinettist Sesler and his group bewitched the German musician, not 
only Fatih Akin, and provoked both to explore the city and its music. 

The main focus in the documentary film is the new trends in popular music in 
Istanbul, which have developed rapidly since the 1990s and spread outside the 
city. The large scope of rock music includes many styles and performers: punk- 
influenced Duman; sophisticated Replikas, who started in heavy metal; the “rock 
dinosaur” Erkin Koray; street musicians Siyasiyabend, whose music is a kind of 
“mish-mash”. The rapper Ceza adapts hip-hop” brilliantly to his values that pro- 
claim peace, and Turkish female rappers and breakdance performers Istanbul Style 
Breakers present local hip-hop opposite the American gangsta rap — a phenomenon 
that can be seen in Japan, too (Vlaeva, 2009b). Widespread DJ music with an “orien- 
tal” flavour (a mixture of music elements from Southwest Asia or the so-called 
“Near East”) as part of world music has also found a place in Istanbul. Orient 
Expressions (two DJs, a saxophone player, a saz virtuoso together with different 
vocal artists) as well as Mercan Dede work in this kind of music. Both artists use a 
club sound mixture with the timbres of specific local instruments: the saz (in the 
case of Orient Expressions) and the ney (in the case of Mercan Dede).”” More 
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recently, Mercan Dede has been influenced by Mevlevi mystic philosophy and 
rituals; members of the band Replikas are also inspired by zikr (Mevlevi ritual). 
Both tendencies are widespread around the Euro-American world as part of popu- 
lar culture and the rediscovery of mysticism (Vlaeva: 2006b; Vlaeva: 2009b). 
Another ensemble influenced by a kind of sacred music is Baba Zula. In 2012, the 
scope of their performances was enriched “not double, but triple oriental, if we have 
to paraphrase the title of an earlier album of the group”! because of a new Japanese 
flavour in their belly-dance presentations and traditional singing from the Balkans. 

The musical colours from Istanbul include some more types. The popular, in 
Fatih Akin’s point of view, is represented by the queen of Turkish pop music (often 
called a pop diva by the press) Sezen Aksu, who is very popular in various social 
strata, and not only in Turkey. The singer’s song /stanbul Hatirasi (Memories of 
Istanbul) is included in Akin’s film.” The star singer Orhan Gencebay” contributes 
the Arabesque style of music to the film. He is a prominent artist with a huge music 
and film background, who made the saz a very popular instrument (it was later 
accepted as one of the most important national Turkish instruments).™ The other 
hero of the film, Muzeyyen Senar, presents charming traditional classical salon 
music. The grand dame has been a radio star singer in the epoch of live music 
broadcasting, similar to Egyptian singer Umm Kulthum, whose songs Muzeyyen 
Senar performed for Turkish remakes of Arab films. 

Fatih Akin presents the scope of Turkish traditional music through secular and 
religious contexts. One of the musicians presented in the first area is the professio- 
nal clarinettist Selim Sesler. He is a traditionally trained Romany (Gypsy) musician 
who has modernized the Thracian zurna and clarinet traditions with a fine taste for 
improvisation. He plays at restaurants with classical fasil groups as well as at 
weddings. In this way, the instrumentalist has created a hybrid repertoire typical for 
Romany performers. The Canadian singer Brena MacCrimmon is an example of 
how foreigners find folk music from the Balkans — in her case, by searching for songs 
similar to recordings from the 1950s and 1960s recorded by older Turkish musicians 
in Bulgaria.* Turkish music charmed her, as she states in the film Crossing the 
Bridge: The Sound of Istanbul, because of its strong feelings; in fact, this is one of the 
main reasons why many foreigners learn and perform the Balkan music, of which 
Turkish music is a part. Kurdish singer Aynur Dogan performs traditional ethnic and 
religious music in the film; Dogan has a spiritual connection with the Alevi tradition 
— another sacred resource for recently developed popular culture in Turkey. 

Fatih Akin chose to present the sound of Istanbul mainly through new musical 
trends in popular culture, which created an image of the city that was unfamiliar to 
Bulgarian viewers. However, his films and their music show some of the main 
musical symbols of Turkey as they have been popularized inside and outside the 
country. Among them are various different religious and secular traditions. As 
the musicians of Baba Zula explain, there are some key instruments with different 
meanings. 


While a ney can represent the past Sufi-Islamic tradition, and a clarinet is the 
symbol of the music of the Turkish Gypsies, an electric saz together with 
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the wooden spoons can serve as musical compass to Turkish musical roots 
going as far back as pre-Islamic, shamanic times, through Anatolia reaches all 
the way up to present-day Istanbul. 

(www.babazula.com) 


But what kinds of music remain outside the frameworks of Fatih Akin’s films? 
Are there some confirmations of his observations about sacred influences in 
popular music? The answers to these questions may be found through an analysis 
of music exported from Turkey to Bulgaria in recent years. 


Musical exports from Istanbul 


There are a few basic types of music from Istanbul that are most commonly 
presented in Bulgaria. Among the various trends in music export, I will focus on 
three of them — folk/folklorized music, religious/sacred music, and art/composers’ 
music — because of their key role for the presentation of music from Istanbul. 
These types appear within the larger context of local Turkish folk and Arabesque 
music traditionally listened to with different functions in Bulgaria. In this section, 
I will focus on the presentation of the sacred practices of the Mevlevi in the context 
of other exported music and dance because of its new function as a popular culture 
phenomenon. 

What is the background in which Mevlevi traditions are shown in Bulgaria? 
Economic, tourist, and cultural contacts between Bulgaria and Turkey have increa- 
sed over the last two decades, which opens up possibilities for intensified cultural 
exchange. Most often, music from Turkey (especially music performed by folk 
groups from Istanbul) has been presented at international folk festivals that have 
emerged in many parts of Bulgaria since the early 1990s. Besides the oldest one in 
the town of Burgas (1965), there are festivals in the towns of Varna, Plovdiv, and 
Veliko Tarnovo, but the calendar of international events has greatly expanded in 
more recent years. In some cases the new folk festivals are a part of cross-border 
regional politics for mutual exchange included in national and international 
cultural strategies. No less important is the fact that they are a pleasant and easy 
way to make an attractive and meaningful event, free of charge and thus accessible 
for very large and heterogeneous audiences. 

An example of one such festival is the International Folklore Festival in Veliko 
Tarnovo. Among recent Turkish participants from Istanbul, there were the Turkish 
Folklore Association Folklor Kurumu in 2008 and the folk group Pefhem in 2009 
(International Folklore Festival Veliko Tarnovo, www.d-soft.org/projects/iff). 
These ensembles perform modernized and standardized folklore from different 
regions, which is the case for most of the groups included in the schedules of 
international festivals today, both inside and outside Bulgaria. Folklore is the 
preferred musical layer due to the tendency toward delineating nationally specific 
arts (as symbolized by music and dance), which must be distinguished from artistic 
phenomena in neighbouring countries; this understanding is based on the concept 
of folk music as an important national symbol.” At the same time, there are many 
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possible pretensions because of the common or very similar traditions shared by 
the inhabitants of neighbouring countries, who embrace many similar or identical 
practices as their own. The mass public has accepted the performances of Turkish 
ensembles in Bulgaria very enthusiastically. On the other hand, there is also a 
practice of including pop songs in festival programmes. Among them, the songs of 
Tarkan were popular and very well received by the audience in Bulgaria — 
particularly in the context of the widespread local ethno-pop music called chalga.” 

The next image of music from Istanbul in Bulgaria is connected to art music at 
concert performances and festivals. Information from the internet about the main 
cultural events organized for the Istanbul 2010 European Capital of Culture shows 
that this musical layer is considered very prestigious for the outside image of 
Istanbul (Bedding, 2010). It is not new but, as Volkan Aytar and Azer Keskin have 
said, it is a continuation of top-down cultural policies of the Republican era and a 
dominant space of representative Turkish music (Aytar and Keskin, 2003). One of 
the most celebrated composers of the century, Arvo Part, was invited to the 2010 
Istanbul International Music Festival (Fowler, 2010). The composer was 
commissioned to write a work and he presented Adam's Lament, dedicated to 
Istanbul. The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and Riccardo Muti, accepted as a 
touchstone in European classical music, also appeared in the programme. 

Turkish art music is not a dominant presence in the Bulgarian cultural calendar 
if it is compared to the above-mentioned folk/folklore style. Thus, composers’ 
works from Turkey are not widely known there. However, interesting (albeit rare) 
events in classical music do take place in Bulgaria. The relations between 
composers and performers from Bulgaria and Turkey have taken numerous forms 
through concert performances, projects, and so on. One example is the concert 
premiere and recording of a symphony by Munir Beken. Born in Istanbul and 
trained both in traditional and art music in Istanbul and the USA, he is a creature 
of the East and West as well as their interactions. The memories of his childhood 
and friendships in Istanbul inspired the composer to create a symphony called 
Istanbul Tales.”* The prestigious Sofia Philharmonic Orchestra performed the work 
in the most famous concert hall in the country, named the Bulgaria. Later it became 
clear that the guest conductor Hakan Sensoy is one of the composer’s friends, to 
whom the music refers. According to Beken (2007), the themes were composed 
during his study at the Conservatory in Istanbul and they are filled with energy and 
romanticism. The performance excited the audience, who very enthusiastically 
received the symphony with tempestuous applause. Perhaps the musical and 
emotional characteristics of the work reflected the perceptions of Bulgarians, 
owing to regional peculiarities and the images of the classical composers’ tradition 
in Bulgaria. 

Within the context of the above-mentioned music exported from Istanbul, I will 
focus my attention especially on stage images of the Mevlevi tradition and the 
sema” as they are shown in Bulgaria. Since 2005, Mevlevi rituals and music have 
been recognized as a World Masterpiece of the Oral and Intangible Heritage of 
Humanity, having been included in that year’s UNESCO proclamation. The aim is 
to ensure the preservation of this unique practice for future generations. After 
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having been banned from 1925 to the mid-1950s — and performed in public spaces 
only occasionally for approximately two decades after that — the mystic tradition 
of this Sufi order is officially recognized and now serves as a symbol of national 
pride, as well as an attractive export and successful commercial product for tourist 
entertainment and the recording industry. 

The Galata Mevlevihane lodge (the first Mevlevi lodge built in Istanbul) has 
become an important destination in Istanbul for outsiders, as it used to be in the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries (Ernst, 2002), but nowadays the Mevlevi 
also give performances in other places in Istanbul and abroad. The new process of 
Mevlevi recognition became viewed as a way to present the roots of Turkishness, 
a topic of research in Anatolia (Saito, 2002) where the Mevlevi Order was founded 
by Jellaleddin Rumi in the thirteenth century. Thus, after having been banned and 
transformed, the sacred practice of the Mevlevi has been proclaimed a Turkish 
national treasure, presented as “authentic” and promoted as much as possible in 
Turkey and abroad. 

Due to its status in Turkey, the spectacle of Galata Mevlevihane provoked great 
interest on 6 October 2008 in the Plovdiv Drama Theater.*° The performance 
was part of a larger project, curiously named The Unseen Turkey (in the media 
tradition of exciting and sensational sounding titles). The event was organized on 
a high intergovernmental level and included other events such as art exhibitions 
of Turkish and Bulgarian artists. 

The Mevlevi are known in Europe as “whirling dervishes” and elements of their 
traditions have been researched from various points of view. Bulgarian interest in 
the Mevlevi instruments has been shown, for example, in the organological work 
of Vassil Spassov entitled Die Volkmusik — Musikinstrumente und Tdnze der 
Bulgaren (Folk Music — Musical instruments and Dances of Bulgarian) written in 
Berlin in 1930 (Spasoff, 1930). A typewritten copy is in the Scientific Archives at 
the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences as an important document for existing 
instrumental traditions up to 1930. The work includes a photograph of semazen*! 
as an illustrative example in Spassov’s research. The photograph shows twenty- 
two Mevlevi brothers in their typical white clothes. Some of them pose in ritual 
gestures, while the other ones sit on the floor around a Mevlevi sheikh in the centre. 
In addition, two of the dervishes hold a ney, one holds a violin at his collar-bone, 
and another one sits behind a set of drums resembling a kudiim. There are no 
women, nor other instruments. Unfortunately, there is no information about the 
picture, but it could be supposed that the image was made before the book was 
written in 1930. Similar photography is preserved in Cyprus from the same time 
and in other collections. Both samples show that the ney is the main traditional 
instrument for Mevlevi brotherhood at that time before the tradition was broken 
for decades and then changed. 

The Mevlevi performance in Plovdiv took place in two parts. The first of them 
was a type of traditional classical music (about twenty minutes) and the ensemble 
consisted of three singers and instrumentalists playing ney, tanbur, kemenche, 
kanun, and kudiim; this type of instrumental group is typical for the performance 
of Ottoman traditional classical repertoire, but not for the Mevlevi until the 1930s. 
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The second part (about an hour long) presented a sema ritual, which was the core 
of the programme. Except for the beginning and the end, the entire performance 
progressed as in a ritual space, without typical scene applause. Yet, it was clear that 
the programme was conceived as a stage presentation, and perhaps it is not 
accidental that the performance was advertised as a “spectacle”. The influence of 
the modernized Ottoman classical tradition, as well as stage requirements, was 
obvious in the compositions, instrumental ensemble, process of music making, 
duration of performance, stage lighting, programme schedule, and so on. Over ten 
years ago, when I first saw booklets and fliers for Mevlevi stage performances in 
Istanbul at the Galata Mevlevi Lodge and Sirkeci Train Station, I was surprised 
and enthralled by the colourful clothes” of the dervishes in the pictures because 
traditionally they wear white garments and a black mantle. In live performances, it 
becomes clear that the red, orange, and green colours are stage light effects as part 
of the stage show. 

Such an attractive vision is typical for the popular culture that absorbs and 
develops elements from sacred traditions. The club performances of Mercan Dede 
include dance movements 4 la “whirling dervishes”, stage lights, coloured clothes, 
and turbans instead of white garments and headgear (felt sikke*’), and so on. In 
addition, the performer who accompanied Mercan Dede is a woman, which is 
atypical for the accepted sacred practice of the Mevlevi in Turkey (despite 
modernization up to now). 

Other performances in Bulgaria attempted to present the so-called “authentic 
whirling dervishes”. Among them was the spectacle intriguingly named Tears of 
the Dervishes (Sofia, National Palace of Culture, Hall 2, 9 May 2012). The tour 
took place in response to an invitation from the Association of Turkish Students in 
Bulgaria. Advertisements and media reports claimed that the Mevlevi would show 
unique meditation accompanied by the sound of the ney. Actually, the performance 
was concentrated mainly on the spinning dance, which is part of the whole Mevlevi 
ceremony — and not only the ney, but the instrumental ensemble connected with the 
Ottoman classical tradition performed the music™ as described above in the earlier 
concert. The performances that are pointedly presented as Mevlevi practices are 
not the only ones of this Sufi tradition in Bulgaria over the last few years. 

Contemporary experimental music and dance theatre on the basis of the Mevlevi 
whirling ceremony are another practice presented in Bulgaria. In the frame of the 
Ethno Art Festival Edinenie, organized in the town of Balchik, the project Dervish 
in Progress (18 August 2012) was presented under a waterfall in the botanical 
garden of the historical Palace museum building. It took place on a specially built 
stage in the water, and was directed by the choreographer and dancer Ziya Azazi. 
The idea of the performance was born years ago when he began to self-study the 
whirling dance typical of the Mevlevi. Since 1999 he has made many interpretations 
on the basis of the whirling movements. Thus were born several solo projects that 
have been presented worldwide. Among them are Work in Progress I (2001, 
Vienna) and Work in Progress II (2003, Vienna). 

Ziya Azazi’s presentations in Bulgaria, Dervish in Progress, was premiered in 
Barcelona (2004). The choreographer’s idea came out of Sufi philosophy and the 
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looping of spinning that leads the performer and the audience into a trance state. Ziya 
Azazi constructed this work by considering the main principles of the transcendent 
journey of the dervishes. Over the years, the spectacle has had more than a hundred 
performances. The music in the project was composed by Mercan Dede. This is an 
important fact showing the correlation between persons who incorporate modernized 
Mevlevi trends into popular culture, both in dance and music. 

The above-mentioned information also indicates some contemporary ideas 
about transforming mystical practices for large audiences and including elements 
of Mevlevi tradition in popular culture from artists with different background 
and purposes. Usually, these artists portray an understanding of Sufi traditions as 
universal and spiritual, which is in fashion for Europeans; very often, the musicians 
and dancers perform only the more attractive elements such as spinning and 
ney melodies, although outside of their original context. The popularity of these 
new phenomena in music and dance is a prelude to the acceptance of another new 
hybrid practice, Dervish Yoga,* which is currently fashionable in Bulgaria. 


Music in Istanbul: a snapshot of an outsider in the city 


The next step in the acceptance of Turkish popular music in Bulgaria is soap 
operas such as Scheherezada, Pearl (Gtimiis), and Melody of the Heart (Dudaktan 
Kalbe), and so on. which have become increasingly popular in Bulgaria over the 
last few years. Alongside these serials are Turkish films of a similar type, such as 
Ashes of Roses (original title Fatmagiiliin sugu ne) and Mirrored World (original 
title Adini Feriha Koydum). 

There are some interesting connections between the film industry and tourism. 
The flourishing Turkish tourist industry in Bulgaria, which offers regular tours 
from Sofia (Plovdiv, Varna, etc.) to Istanbul, allows the curious to get an insight 
into the music of Istanbul. Usually, the tourist operators include opportunities for 
Istanbul traditional night-show programmes with belly dance, folk performances, 
and local dishes (most of them featured in Turkish films) in tourist packages for 
Bulgarians.*° 

The music and dance for entertainment are an important element in the tourism 
industry. The common hybrid urban heritage*’ of the Balkans, which is connected 
to enjoyment and state of delight (so-called “kef’”), has developed a taste for such 
an entertainment. There are also other offers for Istanbul nightlife (bars and clubs) 
on tourist websites, in newspapers, tourist information; the stars of these advertised 
offers are the heroes of Fatih Akin’s films, Baba Zula (www. world66.com), Mercan 
Dede (http://istanbultraveltours.com), and Selim Sesler (Fowler, 2008). It is 
important to point out that the interests of most Bulgarian tourist consumers in 
Turkey are oriented more to the belly dance and folk (or pop-folk) shows than to 
rock and techno programmes. The hit of the tourist services in recent years were 
programmes named Arabian nights — After the steps of Sheherezada in Istanbul, 
based on the title of the popular television soap opera of the same name in Bulgaria. 
Renovated tourist suggestions are connected to many favourite Turkish films with 
sentimental popular music that is also featured in Turkish TV programmes shown 
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in Bulgaria. Thus, in 2009-2010 it was possible to find tours with titles such as 
Excursion after Turkish Film Serials — Istanbul (Partner Travel, 2010). Walking 
tours around the city also allow listening to various street musicians featuring a 
mixture of musical genres. Most often these musicians perform on Istiklal Street 
or in areas popular among foreign tourists. 

In recent years, Sufi Music Concerts and Whirling Dervishes Ceremony by 
performers of the Galata Mevlevi Lodge have been included among the tourist- 
oriented cultural entertainments in Istanbul. Most likely, these are offerings that are 
directed mainly toward foreigners. In fact, fliers about such performances have been 
available on the border between Bulgaria and Turkey for some time. Now, commercial 
agents offer concert tickets for a Mevlevi Ceremony next to the Blue Mosque and 
near the Sirkeci Train Station, which are among the most important tourist sites in 
Istanbul. In 2002, the ticket price was 25 YTL and the performances took place only 
three times a week; in 2009, concerts took place every day and the price had almost 
doubled. There are also possibilities to buy CDs of Mevlevi music at these events. 

The increasing popularity of Mevlevi performances clearly indicates the fact 
that Mevlevi practices have become a commodity, which is a peculiarity of popular 
culture. Furthermore, internet and emailed marketing invites prospective customers 
to book “Sufi Dance and Sema groups in your countries or in special organisations” .** 
For example, some years ago, the Union of Bulgarian Composers received an 
email that offered Sufi music and dance presentations as an export product. The 
general interest in Sufi practices is also registered through documentary films 
about it made by Bulgarian filmmakers in Istanbul and other locations in Turkey. 
One of them is the documentary Dervishes — Mystics of the East (2012), directed 
by Stiliyan Ivanov and produced by Dodofilm house. 

Music festivals in Istanbul include contemporary forms typical of modern city 
life, as well as traditional ones. Along with the indoor spaces of daily culture such 
as kahvehanes,” restaurants, and clubs with specific live music for entertainment, 
there are also outdoor gatherings and music festivities. Music is part not only of 
the secular, but also of religious festivals. Ramazan Bayram is such an occasion. 
As anational and spiritual holiday it includes various types of public celebrations.” 
In 2009 there were Ramazan open-air banquets and concerts near Sultanahmet 
Mosque, but the more exciting event was the traditional live zurna-davul"' music. 
The performances took place on the streets of the Laleli quarter after sunset, 
demonstrating another image of music in Istanbul. This specific Ramazan tradi- 
tion spread to the Balkans, for example in Struga (Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia) in 2008. Some archival recordings in Bulgaria preserved the memory 
of such practice (called Ramazan manileri**) in the Northeastern part of the country 
from the 1960s (SA BAS, 1966). It was the other side of the coin — an opposite 
phenomenon from the popular music products. 


Conclusion 


The music in Fatih Akin’s films provoked my academic curiosity and it was a 
starting point to find my way to the music images of Istanbul from an outsider 
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(etic) perspective, among which are mainly those of popular music. The director’s 
point of view on the sounds of Istanbul originates from the background of his 
generation with its interests, motivations, identity, and ways of realization. It 
depends on Akin’s contemporary feelings, as well as on the expectations of the 
movie audience and market outside Turkey. The director focuses on the musical 
styles that are easier for the perception of the Western (Western European) listener 
(in the style of rock, rap, protest songs, film music, etc.), but at the same time these 
music kinds are very important in general because of the fact that they are both 
global and local, or “glocal” (Roland Robertson, 1992). Most of the presented 
music by Fatih Akin is modernized, mainly for entertainment, and the reason is 
that the director wants to present “what’s happening in Turkey today” (Bax, 2005). 
It is relatively a new layer of Turkish popular music and Istanbul is in its forefront 
as a place where popular music is flourishing (Aksoy, n.d.). 

What is the broad context in which this popular music is included? Other 
established types of Turkish music — such as ezan, mevlevi, mehter, traditional 
professional music and folk — as well as their images, are used in a limited way as 
background music in Akin’s films. These musical genres lead to the layers that are 
rooted in history and it seems likely they are not as popular with mass audiences, 
especially abroad. Transformations in the present-day images of Turkey, and 
specifically music in Istanbul, are reflections of the shifts in culture and social 
paradigms over the last two decades. This is one of my etic points of view. 

In recent years, traditional classical genres in Turkey are in focus again, but 
presented in a new way. They have revitalized and mixed with other genres. Stage 
folk music and its performance around the world show a process of vigorous 
growth.* The role of composers’ music (also called art or classical) keeps its 
leadership in the presentation of the secular upper-class values and it is supposed 
to be an important part of the image of Istanbul as a “first-class world city” (Aytar 
and Keskin, 2003). Now some traditional non-Turkish communities in Istanbul 
(Romany, Jewish, Kurdish) and their music are also finding a position within the 
frame of popular music. 

There are many correlations between music and tourist services. The tourism 
industry promotes different attractive and well-marketed musical forms depend- 
ing on the geographical, social, and age profile of tourists. Thanks to wide disse- 
mination, some kinds of music have become goods of mass circulation both 
inside and outside Turkey. Thus, diverse musical entertainment is flourishing for 
different tourist categories in Istanbul. The multicultural city of Istanbul has 
diverse musical faces. Their relative autonomy and hybrids show a complicated 
picture of the crossing, interacting, and coexisting of many musical images. They 
are realized in the frames of the city’s music-scapes, as well as in different inter- 
national manifestations. 

The peculiarities of the glocal from/in Istanbul are connected with different 
local forms and sacred practices as a specific example. Religious ideas and sacred 
music are transmitted through popular culture. Mevlevi ritual practices and music 
have inspired musicians in the field of popular music such as Baba Zula, Aynur 
Dogan, and Replikas. Also, Mevlevi practice has become a national symbol and a 
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globally recognized intangible human treasure. In spite ofits visible modernization, 
however, it is being presented as “authentic” by its performers. In addition, Mevlevi 
ritual music and spinning is promoted in the way typical for popular culture as well, 
as it is implicated in “ethno” variants of pop genres. Thus, the simplification of the 
tradition and the use of a limited set of elements is a response to the tastes of 
the mass audience for whom it is intended. Furthermore, the sacred traditions 
presented on the stage and transformed in media conditions are secularized within 
the frame of the popular culture because they use the mechanisms of music making, 
promoting, and selling that are typical for this kind of cultural industry. 

The Mevlevi tradition has undergone many changes due to the fact that its pro- 
motion and dissemination are intended for outsiders, especially those abroad. 
Thus, the traditional ritual order and the full range of elements have changed. In 
many cases certain sections such as Quran reading are skipped, which leads to the 
omission of solo recitative music forms. Instead, the emphasis is on the playing of 
the instruments and whirling of the dervishes, which are the most attractive featu- 
res for the audience but not related to the spiritual practice in its completeness. The 
time duration for stage and media presentations has shortened. The rituals are not 
presented only in the mevlevihane, but outside and inside in places with no con- 
nection to the sacred space. New music is composed for Mevlevi performances 
using non-traditional ways of music making, and recorded music is used instead of 
live music. The important transformation is that the result is standardization and 
one and the same repeated “spectacle” as a copy (the product of the mass culture). 

Currently, the Mevlevi tradition is being converted into a commodity with a 
large media presence — including broadcasts, recordings, paid concerts, popular 
lectures, and workshops — but also in important segments of the tourism industry 
such as restaurant entertainment, performances in nightclubs, festivals, and private 
parties. Thus, the music of the Mevlevi changes its contents, function, and way of 
promotion and becomes part of popular culture. The transition of Mevlevi traditions 
into popular culture is a peculiarity for Turkey, but it is part of a more general 
contemporary tendency of the transition from religious into popular, and the cons- 
truction of the popular as the new sacred. The ways of dissemination include films, 
religious and secular festivities, and the recording industry; through these stra- 
tegies, this modernized and mediated tradition has become an element of Turkish 
culture export as well. 

The above-mentioned changes, larger media presentation, and mass-replicated 
products for sale transform the sacred into a kind of popular culture, or implicate it 
in popular culture. The hybridization, mediazation, and business orientation of the 
products of different musical layers in contemporary culture leads to the use of 
common peculiarities and mechanisms related to those used in popular culture. 
The border between folklorized spectacles based on folk traditions, stage formats 
of sacred practices, and show programmes of popular music, seems to lose its 
clarity. The target is a large, heterogeneous audience who will purchase this 
product, and the effect is a larger scope of entertainment. 

Other results include the increased popularity of Turkish culture abroad 
(especially in neighbouring countries), manifestations of Turkish identity and 
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important culture treasures, realization of cultural strategies, musical tourist 
attractions as part of business strategies, affirmation of new music images, and the 
acceptance of more types of music as important commodities that must be sold and 
promoted as much as possible. 


Notes 


1 


Nn 


My personal experience, for example, is connected with the town of Plovdiv in Bulgaria 
(a place where many historical processes also reflect on the diversity of communities 
and religions and their cultural coexistence). This experience shows that there are some 
common features and models in cultural correlations and musical practices in a vast 
region such as the Balkans. 

The researchers in the area of popular music in Bulgaria accept that there is a difference 
between popular music and pop music. The latter is understood in a broad sense as 
music that is a later stage of popular music, but mainly as music transmitted through 
mass media. 

Over more than a thousand years, it was one of the main ports along “the Silk Road” 
(SeidenstraBe), so named by German geographer Ferdinand von Richthofen in 1877. 
These Asian overland trade routes were called “the Silk Road” because of their 
important and very rare article of trade, but musical distribution and the exchange of 
musicians were also connected with these routes. 

Here I use the concept of Ina-Maria Greverus, which defines the ethnologist as one 
who is outside the culture that s/he explores and stays in it for a limited time but not 
continuously (Greverus, 2002). 

See for example Katzarova, 1938, 1973. 

Luse the concepts West and East in general as symbols of European and non-European, 
but I understand that they are no simple matter, with many layers, images and 
soundscapes rather than something homogeneous. These terms are a reflection of 
European understanding about itself and others. 

Head-On (German title: Gegen die Wand, Turkish title: Duvara kars1), 2004, Germany/ 
Turkey, Arte, drama, writer and director Fatih Akin, 121 minutes. The work received 
several prizes, among them the Golden Bear Award at the Berlin Film Festival and the 
Best Film Award and the Audience Award at the 2004 European Film Awards. 
Crossing the Bridge: The Sound of Istanbul, 2005, Germany/Turkey, Corazon 
International, documentary, writer and director Fatih Akin, 90 minutes. 

The Edge of Heaven (German title: Auf der anderen Seite, Turkish title: Yasamin 
Kuyisinda) 2007, Germany/Turkey/Italy, Anka Film, drama, writer and director Fatih 
Akin, 116 minutes. The film won many awards and among them is the prize for best 
screenplay at the 60th Cannes Film Festival in 2007. In 2007 the same film was awarded 
the first edition of the LUX prize for European cinema by the European Parliament. 

In Bulgarian folk tradition the contact with evil powers is through instrumental music 
(for example in Kukerski igri/Mummutrs plays). 

“A lantern lights up over there on the mountain.” 

There is an analysis of her performance and currently it is possible to see the notes on 
the Internet (www.baglamist.com). 

The interview took place in July 2013 in Sofia. 

See on this topic Raina Katzarova (Katzarova, 1973). 

The closing ceremony of the 10th Sofia Film Fest was on 19 March 2006. 

The research on this topic receives recently important place in cultural, sociological and 
musical studies (Partridge, 2005; Sylvan, 2002). 

The concept “oriental” is used by the members of the Baba Zula group and has different 
meanings (most often it has to be understood as traditional Turkish). 
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Baba Zula page in myspace.com in 2010 informs that the group has been in Bulgaria 
four times for their live performances (www.myspace.com/babazula#ixzz0sZMURZfy). 
Further information on the website of the Bulgarian National Radio shows the 
fifth tour of the group in Sofia during the Sofia Film Fest 2011 (Tzvetanov, 2011). 

For Turkish hip-hop music, see the work of Thomas Solomon (Solomon, 2002, 2005, 
2006). 

The ney has a special place in Turkish sacred music of the Mevlevi. 

See Baba Zula’s CD Mad Professor f- Duble Oryantal (Baba Zula, 2005). 

Among her recent songs is the magnificent fusion of two songs: Turkish Sari Odalar 
(Yellow Rooms) and Bulgarian Sasedi (Neighbours) performed by famous Sezen 
Aksu and Angelite Bulgarian folk choir (www.youtube.com/watch?v=9JAhdm 
OgaKw). 

About Arabesque style (Arabesk) and Orhan Gencebay see Irene Markoff (1994). 

In particular, the saz is associated with the Alevi tradition from Turkey and its 
implications in popular culture. 

There are archival recordings of Turkish musicians from Bulgaria recorded in the 1950s 
and 1960s. Currently they are in the Scientific Archives at the Bulgarian Academy of 
Science. See on these topics articles of Ivanka Vlaeva (Vlaeva, 2005, 2006a, 2008a, 
2008b, 2008c, 2009a). Balkanton label also made records of Turkish and Gypsy music 
in the same period. About commercial records of Turkish and gypsy music see studies 
of Ventsislav Dimov (Dimoy, 2003, 2005, 2009, 2010). 

On this topic see Feza Tansug (2006). 

Chalga or ethno pop is a sociocultural phenomenon in Bulgaria developed since the 
1990s in which the music is a mixture of Bulgarian, Gypsy, Turkish, Greek and other 
Balkan music elements with an oriental flavour. The texts often are aggressive and 
vulgar and the singers’ images are seductive, full of sexuality. For that reason some 
chalga music videos are called silicone exhibitionism by music researchers. See more 
about the phenomenon in Dimov (2001). 

The symphony Jstanbul Tales has four movements with their own titles: Zale in the 
Folk Song Without Words (Lento Moderato and Allegro Ben Ritmato); Lost Tale in 
the Skopjian Poem (Adagio); Giants Tale (Moderato); Tale of the School Children 
(Allegro Vivace). 

Sema is a Sufi religious practice in which listening to music, chanting and special 
repeated movements reinforce mystical reunion of man with the Divine reality. The 
Sema represents a spiritual journey toward God. 

There are memories that a Mevlevihane has existed in Plovdiv between the sixteenth 
and late nineteenth centuries (Hristov, 2013; Baev, 2014). 

The Semazens are the ones who are included in sema. In Mevlevi mystical practice they 
whirl and this is a way of conveying God’s spiritual gift to the people. 

Black and white colours are traditional and they have symbolical meaning in Mevlevi 
philosophy. 

Sikke is the semazen’s camel’s hair hat which represents the tombstone of the ego. 
There is a video-recording of the performance in Sofia from 9 May 2012 on the internet 
at VBOX7 (http://vbox7.com/play:cc394694be). 

Dervish Yoga is an art of movement based on the Dervish brotherhood traditions 
invented by Idris Lahore. This practice was firstly presented in Bulgaria some years ago 
in the town of Varna, where Ziya Azazi gave performances. 

Extensive information is available online. (Anon., Night Shows in Istanbul; Anon., 
Istanbul Entertainment Scene). 

See the works of Raina Katzarova about the transmission of musical models in the 
urban culture on the Balkans (Katzarova, 1937, 1938). 

Currently in Istanbul it is possible to order many different events connected to the 
Mevlevi at the Hodjapasha Culture Center, for example (www.istanbullife.org/ 
whirling-dervish-ceromony-sirkeci.html). 
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Kahvehane is a coffee house where men can talk, drink tea and coffee, play different 
games, and listen to music and poetry. This is a specific place of social life. 

This festival was reflected even in the McDonald’s menu with a special set of dishes 
called the “Bayram menu”. 

The ensemble of davul-zurna (one or two davuls and two zurnas) has an important place 
in the folk music and customs in Turkey, but also in other cultures of the Balkans. 
Usually, their music is played outdoors by professional Romany (Gypsy) musicians. 
Ramazan manileri (maaneta za ramazan according to the words of the informants in 
Northeastern Bulgaria) is music played during Ramazan, the holy month in the Islamic 
calendar, marked as a month of piety and charity. 

One of the most impressive international folk festivals is in Buyukcekmece 
(Biiytikcekmece), Istanbul. 
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Part Il 


Cross-cultural encounters 
in the Turkic-speaking 
world and beyond 


Rather than focusing on a single Turkic musical culture, each of the three essays 
in this part addresses the interactions between musical genres and practices of 
two or more Turkic peoples. In so doing, the essays reflect the extensive inter- 
connectivity of the Turkic-speaking world; built on centuries-old historical ties, 
these cultural connections continue into the present day and are expressed musi- 
cally through numerous means. In some cases, these connections extend to neigh- 
bouring non-Turkic communities, setting the stage for ever-more dynamic 
intercultural encounters. 

Based on wide-ranging song-collecting expeditions, Janos Sipos’s essay presents 
a fascinating survey of folk song and religious songs practised by numerous Turkic- 
speaking communities, including the Bektashi, Tahtadji, Turkman, Kyrgyz, and 
Karachay-Balkars. In addition to highlighting the unique cultural histories of each 
group — many of whom have been only rarely represented in the ethnomusicological 
literature — Sipos also draws several comparisons between the melodies used in 
their songs. Most notable among his many observations is the frequent incorporation 
of folk-song melodies into religious songs used in folk Islamic rituals. 

Alla Sokolova takes a similarly cross-cultural approach in her comprehensive 
study of the Lezginka dance form of the Black Sea region. Since numerous Turkic 
and non-Turkic peoples know and practise this form of dance, the study points out 
that the dance is characterized by the diversity of origin stories, choreographies, 
and dance music that various cultural groups in the region associate with it. In her 
investigations of dance histories, movements, and music, Sokolova searches for 
the reasons why this dance has become so popular among so many diverse peoples. 

In his essay on the extensive cultural interactions between Turkish and Bulgarian 
music, Timothy Rice highlights the intertwined cultural histories of the two 
cultures through language, religion, and, of course, music. Although it is situated 
on what Rice calls “the periphery of the Turkic world”, Bulgarian culture has 
maintained a close cultural relationship with Turkish culture for centuries, and this 
relationship is expressed musically through the adoption of Turkish musical 
instruments, melodic forms, ornamentation practices, and song lyrics. Drawing 
from decades of ethnographic fieldwork and a large body of published work on the 
subject of traditional Bulgarian music in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, 
Rice’s essay illuminates the ways in which the music of the Turkic-speaking world 
has made impacts across national and cultural boundaries. 
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8 From the spiritual to the 
profane and back 


Religious melodies and folksongs 
of Turkic peoples 


Janos Sipos 


Introduction 


Whether we like it or not, in our media-saturated world, the winds of change often 
blow away old cultural values, including certain ancient layers of folk music. 
Culture, of course, has always been characterized by continuous change, but the 
newer layers that replace older ones often do not have enough time to become fully 
integrated into existing cultural strata. 

However, older musical layers do not surrender easily. Tunes that are believed 
to have disappeared find new life, like a hidden stream jumping through a 
generation or with the help of a revival. And sometimes they change genre, and 
religious music “saves” them. 

What are these old layers of music, and what do we mean by “folksong” in this 
chapter? Folksong and folk music is understood very differently by different 
groups of people; moreover, there are people who reject the terms due to their old 
fashioned — even politically negative — contents. However, it would be hard to 
deny that there are communities who had developed not only a language over the 
course of their development, but also a special oral folk tradition including a 
treasure trove of folksong. 

Similarly to Béla Bartok, I use this term the following way: folksong is that 
which is sung by many people over a long period of time. It is important to add 
that folksongs are orally bequeathed without a master—disciple connection, or 
rather we can say that in this case the master is the community itself. In the strictest 
sense of the word, in this chapter traditional folksongs are the melody stock sung 
by women in small traditional communities. Naturally folk music is in a state of 
permanent change; melodies come, go, and change; earlier and recent musical 
styles mix together and merge. One important task of the ethnomusicologist is 
exactly this: to reveal the social, historical, linguistic connections in the course of 
recording and analyzing these changing musical phenomena. 

The importance of observing the traditional folk music of village/nomadic 
people is justified by the fact that many folksongs gained their present forms 
after long development processes that were influenced by many. Parallel to this 
development, several song variants came into being, gradually becoming more or 
less homogeneous musical styles. Without knowing these folk music layers, it 
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difficult to understand the manifestation of “higher” or simply other music cultures 
of any community or people. And yes, there is a danger when applying the methods 
of social or cultural anthropology in ethnomusicology in that we concentrate only 
on the social and cultural aspects without studying the music itself as well. 

This chapter deals with the religious and secular repertoires of some Turkic 
peoples and the connections between them. In the book that I wrote together with 
Eva Csaki, The Psalms and Folksongs of a Mystic Turkish Order (2009), I 
compared the religious music and the folksongs of the Sufi Bektashis living in the 
westernmost part of Turkey, which revealed a strong connection between them. Of 
course, it is logical and natural to suppose a connection between the religious and 
folksong repertoire of any people if there is no centrally ruled and canonized 
religious song tradition. A good example of this could be the Hungarian religious 
folksongs, which have a strong connection to the folksong tradition. Another exa- 
mple is the connection of the folksongs with shamanic songs (Szabolcsi 1925-26; 
Birtalan-Sipos 2004: 58-59). 

Before I offer a sample from the folksongs and religious songs of Turkic peoples, 
let me say a few words about the Turkic peoples. 


On Turkic-speaking peoples 


Turkic-speaking peoples live on a vast Eurasian area from China (Uyghurs) and 
North Eastern Siberia (Sakha, Hakas, Tuvan), through Central Asia (Kazakh, 
Kyrgyz, Turkmen, Uzbek, Karakalpak), the Volga-Kama region (Chuvash, Tatar, 
Bashkir) and the Caucasus Mountains (Karachay-Balkar, Noghay, Kumuk) to 
Anatolia. The Karaim and Gagauz peoples also belong here, in addition to different 
Turkic groups living in Iran, Eastern Europe, and other parts of the world (Golden 
1992: 379-417). These peoples have played a distinguished role in Asia for 
centuries, and it is impossible to understand the music of Eurasia without exploring 
their music. 

Turkic peoples living today are not the descendants of one particular group 
with direct blood ties; besides Turkic components, they were formed also from 
different Turkicized elements. In addition, “ancient” Turkic tribes had their own 
ethnogenesis: prior to the Turks, Iranian peoples ruled the steppe region; parts of 
their culture were assimilated by the Turks, who gradually became dominant. In 
Anatolia we witnessed a similar process; the heterogeneous conqueror Turks 
assimilated the equally heterogeneous Byzantine population. However, we do not 
have enough knowledge about the percentages of the peoples involved in the 
process. 

It is remarkable that the folk musics of the Turkic-speaking peoples exhibit an 
amazingly multi-colored character, and that their folk musics differ much more 
radically than their languages do. This fact adds to the importance of examining 
the differences between the folk music and religious music of the Turkic peoples. 
Unfortunately, analytical and comparative monographs summing up their folk 
music are few, and studies of religious melodies are especially missing; therefore, 
researchers are left to extensive fieldwork. 
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This chapter is mainly based on my folk music research among Turkic peo- 
ples since 1988. Over the last 27 years, I spent ten years in the field collecting 
thousands of melodies and recording hundreds of interviews. My major research 
projects were carried out among the following Turkic-speaking communities (the 
number of melodies and the approximate time spent among those people appears 
in parentheses): Turkish people in Turkey (4000 melodies in six years); Azeris 
(600 melodies in three months); Karachay-Balkars originating from the Caucasus 
(1200 melodies in eight months); Kazakhs in Western Kazakhstan and in 
Mongolia (600 melodies in two months); Kyrgyz (1300 melodies in six months); 
Turkmen (500 melodies in two months); and different Sufi Islam communities 
(1100 melodies in 11 months). My research also extended to non-Turkic commu- 
nities living in these areas, such as Tat, Zahur, Kurd, and Jewish (approximately 
1300 melodies). 

The first phase of my research series was funded through my salary from 
Ankara University in 1988-1993; later I received backing from my workplace 
(Institute for Musicology of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences) as well as 
various scholarships (e.g. Fulbright Scholarship once, A. Mellon Postdoctoral 
Fellowship three times, the Stein-Arnold Exploration Fund of the British Academy 
many times, etc.). I also have received backing from the Hungarian National 
Research Found (OTKA) since 1999 both for research and also for publication. 

As a result of my research series, a big archive of sound and video recordings 
and photographs of Turkic peoples came into being. This collection features a 
representative, even unique, catalog of Azeri, Karachay, and Kyrgyz materials, 
and also contains significant documentation of Anatolian and Turkmen folk music. 
The archive is supplemented by a huge collection of musical transcriptions as well. 

Let us now turn to our main topic and let me introduce connections existing 
between the religious melodies and folksongs of Turkic peoples. First, let us visit 
some Sufi communities in Turkey. 


Bektashis and Tahtadji in Turkey 


The 75 million people living in Turkey have a very complex ethnogenesis, both 
ethnically and culturally, which had a strong effect on their music as well. Various 
branches of the mystical Sufi sect of Islam, such as Alevis, Bektashis, and Tahtadjis 
(the latter are the Sufi Turkmen “yiirtik” groups), exist alongside the dominant 
Sunni Islam,. 

Obviously, there is no concrete date at which the Turks embraced Islam. In 
Anatolia, orthodox and heterodox Islam spread more or less simultaneously. 
Among those who followed the Shiite branch, the town-dwellers were those who 
were mainly influenced by Iranian culture, its language and religion, while the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic Turkmen took over some elements of Islam but kept 
their ancient religion as well. 

The gap between the urban and rural branches continued to widen over the 
centuries. Some claim that contemporary Bektashis continue the urban branch 
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while the rural populace align themselves with the Kizilbash, who followed the 
teachings of Shah Ismail’s father Sheikh Haydar (1460-1488).' 

Later, the Kizilbash name was applied to those who supported the Persian 
Safavids against the Ottomans. Still later, it was used to designate the Kurds. The 
term gradually assumed a pejorative connotation and in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury the term Alevi finally appeared to replace it. In Mélikoff’s view (1999: 3), 
today the term Alevi has the same meaning as Kizilbash used to have. She 
added that the religion of the Kizilbash is not Shiite Islam, but the Turkmen 
interpretation of the Persian Safavid doctrines imbued with Sufism. 

In contemporary Turkey this is a highly complex and thoroughly politicized issue 
with widely diverse views. Typically enough, the definition in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (1999, CD.ROM ed. V., 1.0) does not tally with the Bektashis’ self-definition.’ 
A part of the (Sunni) public in Turkey thinks that the Alevis are Kurds, while the 
Bektashis are Turks, but in fact it is far more complex since the ethnic division does 
not match with reality. For example, the overwhelming majority of Urfa is Kurds, yet 
nearly all are Sunnis. In East Anatolia, it was mainly Kurds who followed mystical 
Islam, while in the Balkans it was the local population in contact with the conquering 
Turks. 

Although both Alevis and Bektashis protest against being mixed together, they 
have many traditions, rituals, and prayers in common.’ One essential difference is 
that according to the rules of the Ce/ebiyan trend, only those whose parents are 
also Alevis (or who marry into Alevi families) can become Alevis. Within this 
group, only the descendants of Ali by blood — the ocakzade — are first-class Alevis, 
while relations by marriage belong to the second rank. 

The Alevis also differentiate themselves from the Sunni Turks, who represent 
the majority of the population. Alevis view themselves as followers of Ali who 
do not identify with Sunni Islam. The Bektashis are on the non-Sunni side whose 
main saint is Ali; they regard themselves as the preservers of the Turkish 
language and the ancient Turkish religion. In fact, they claim to be the real 
original Turks. 


Sufi music in Turkey 


In Sufi communities, the role of music is very important and many pre-Islamic 
elements still exist in their cultures. Different groups have different historical deve- 
lopments and their roles were different in the Ottoman Empire and in present-day 
Turkey as well. No doubt the research on the music cultures of these Sufi commu- 
nities is one of the most interesting and least researched ethnomusicology topics in 
Turkey. 

Let us have a look at the literature. Since 1920, Turkish musicologists have 
focused on recording and transcribing folk music for the purpose of preserving 
it, and composers tried to create a “national” style based on Turkish folksongs. 
Analytical and comparative methods to discover musical types, classes and the 
interrelation between them, as well as those comparing the repertoire of different 
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communities, have been missing. Ethnomusicological and anthropological appro- 
aches concentrating on the social context of music are quite rare as well. 

Although we can read the works of Alevi-Bektashi poets in several publica- 
tions, these poems have never been only recited but always sung. Music has a 
fundamental role in this culture, and at ceremonies in many parts of Turkey, Sufis 
sing religious songs. However, reports on Alevi-Bektashi music are limited to 
short articles, anthologies of verse or music, passing or brief references in general 
books on the Alevis or on Turkish music and some study of semahs (Sufi ceremony 
including singing, playing instrumental music, dancing, recitation of poetry and 
prayers, and other rituals).4 According to Duygulu, “more and more studies are 
written about historical, theological and political aspects of the Alevi-Bektashis, 
but only a few scholars examine their culture” (1997: IX). We can cite Boratav as 
well: “there are no comprehensive studies about the songs of the (Turkish) folk 
religion.”° 

In the Turkish folk music collection of the TRT (Turkish Radio and Television), 
numbering over 4500 items, there are sporadic tasavvufi halk miizigi or “religi- 
ous folk” tunes, usually under the generic label of “folksong.”® The archives of 
TRT and HAGEM’ contain several other religious tunes not included in the TRT 
repertoire and not transcribed yet.* 

In connection with the religious tunes of the European part of Turkey, the first 
names to be mentioned are those of Muzaffer Sarisézen (1899-1963) and Halil 
Bedii Yénetken (1899-1968). They collected in the years after the establishment 
of the Turkish Republic, as well as in Kirklareli, where they recorded folk hymns 
from Vahit Liitfi Salci (1883-1950) (Vahit Dede).° Research carried out around 
Karklareli by Vahit Liitfi Salci in 1940 yielded the first important publication on the 
religious music of the region.'’ He presented a few transcribed tunes and touched 
on the relations between tune and text, and even on a few linguistic specificities. 
There are a few religious nefes tunes recorded from Asik Ali Tanburaci in Cemil 
Demirsipahi’s book Tiirk Halk Oyunlari (Turkish Folk Dances, 1975)." 

The first works more specifically devoted to Turkish religious folk music are 
the fourth and fifth volumes of tunes collected by the Zasnif Heveti (composer 
delegation) of the Istanbul Conservatory” and published in 1933. They contain the 
scores of 87 Bektashi nefeses.'* We have found that only a part of this excellently 
transcribed repertory is known and sung by the Bektashis living in the territory 
today. 

Mention must be made of the multi-volume Gil Deste (Rose Bouquet) published 
by Turgut Koca and Zeki Onaran (e.g., Ankara 1987, 1998), which contains several 
nefeses with scores and texts. The Thracian Bektashis do use them but since they 
generally don’t use musical notation, they can only use the words. The stock of 
tunes that they sing as religious hymns is fundamentally different from the music 
notated in the Giil Deste volumes. Neither in these books, nor in the publications 
of the Istanbul Conservatory, can one find musical systematization or analysis. 

Hiiseyin Yaltirik published his book Trakya Bolgesinin Tasavvufi Halk Miizigi 
(Religious Folk Music of the Thracian Area) in 2002, then published an expanded 
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version with Alevi and Bektashi religious hymns from other areas in 2003 under 
the same title.'* These publications are valuable sources, mainly because they 
present the scores and texts of 133 Thracian religious hymns. Their drawback is 
that the hymns are grouped by the contents of the texts, without any musical 
analysis or comparison. Although Yaltirik (2002: VI) notes that the tasavvufi halk 
miizigi in the area of Thrace is different from the religious music in Anatolia, he 
does not explain his thesis; nor is the relationship between the religious tunes and 
the folksong stock illuminated. 

It seemed well established that there was still much to discover about the musi- 
cal world of the Thracian Bektashis. In 1987-1993 I lived in Turkey teaching at 
Ankara University and, more importantly, doing ethnomusicological research in 
several areas of this huge country. Since then, up to the present day, I return there 
several times every year continuing this lifelong work. 

I also pursued thorough research investigations in Alevi, Bektashi, and Tahtadji 
communities living near Eskishehir, Ankara, and Antalya, as well as Bektashi 
communities in Thrace. Now we can quickly glance at the music of a Tahtadji and 
a Thracian Bektashi community. 


Tahtadjis 


It was 25 years ago that I first met the representatives of Muslim mysticism." 
Following the instructions of the famous Tahtadji singer Musa Ero§lu, in 1989— 
1992 I visited a Sufi Tahtadji community living near Mersin/Mut (southern Turkey) 
several times. In 2011 I researched another Tahtadji group in Akgainis/Antalya 
(southern Turkey) concentrating then on their folksongs. 

The folksong repertoire of the Tahtadji community consists of only a few melody 
types and their variations, which as we will see later is not an unknown phenomenon. 
Representatives of their most popular melody type can be seen in Figures 8.1 and 
8.2. The genres of these melodies include lullaby, lament, bride’s lament, wedding 
song, and dance song, but they play a role in the religious repertoire as well. 

The structure of these melodies is seemingly simple, but in fact it follows 
quite refined compositional techniques, reminiscent of the melodic movements 
of some Anatolian uzun hava (parlando-rubato melodies with large compass) 
tunes: after reciting a few syllables in a few tones the melody rests on a degree of 
the E-D-C-B}-A scale, then descends to the next tone in the same manner." Its 
important stylistic feature is that the most important stopping points in the 
melody may be completed by a downward ornamentation before the descent 
continues. 

All these can be realized with eight, eleven, or more syllables. The eight-syllable 
sections realize this descent in a more simple way than the eleven-syllable ones. 
The basic rhythmic scheme of the eleven-syllable sections is «++. seeds eoees 
which in the religious tunes might be followed by an additional J¢J \JdJ \f04 
while that of the 8-syllable ones is «+/+ «+. . In Figures 8.1 and 8.2, I show a few 
variants of this melody form. 
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Example 8.1 The first line shows an eleven-syllable melody with a large descent in each 
section. The second and third lines show two-sectioned eleven- and eight- 
syllable melodies; their first section descends to (or near to) the final tone in a 
similar way as a) does, while the second section descends from a lower degree 


G 
> 


———— Se ——— 


Example 8.2 Two-sectioned, eleven-syllable melodies; at the end of the first section, the 
descent stops on C or D 


The picture becomes more complex, however, if we study the religious melody 
repertoire of the Tahtadji people. Before doing so, let us examine the environment 
in which these religious tunes are sung. On several occasions I attended their 
religious cem (“gathering”) rituals. Since the banning of their order in 1925, Sufi 
sects in Turkey have held their ceremonies (ayin-i cem or simply cem) in secret 
spacious rooms” of private houses in villages or towns. Guards keep unauthorized 
persons away from these premises. 

There is no strict liturgy of cem, but it has obligatory parts. We have experienced 
variations to a different degree, but in the atmosphere of a cem the elevated spirits 
of a community in a metropolis of several million or that in a remote village can be 
equally high." 

Ceremonies are suspended for the summer in most cases, as this is the 
time when village communities subsisting on agriculture do most of the work. 
Harvesting takes priority and everybody concentrates on it, and accordingly the 
first autumn cem can be held only in mid-November. 
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Ceremonies have a double function: the basic religious role is complemen- 
ted by a social one, namely education in the service of community-building. The 
rate at which participants can translate the lyrics heard here into their every- 
day lives indicates the extent to which they have identified with the ideas embed- 
ded in those lyrics. Bektashis actually do not regard ceremonies as a religion, but 
rather as a way of life, a road (vo/), that can be taken by one who takes a delight 
In it. 

Men, women, and children are all present in Alevi, Bektashi, and Tahtadji 
ceremonies held in closed premises (cem evi, or “gathering place’’), as we have 
witnessed several times and were even allowed to take photos with the prior 
permission of the leader of the community. Newcomers in Turkish Sufi communi- 
ties bow their head in front of the holy threshold,’? kiss it and never step on it. 
Everyone wears clean clothes — the women practically always enter in baggy pants 
(salvar), headscarfs (¢ember),” vests, barefoot, or in socks — and directly head to 
the place where they greet the religious elder, the baba (“religious leader, father”), 
who sits cross-legged on a sheepskin. The entire ceremony proceeds in Turkish. In 
Musulga, the religious leader explained, “There may be one or two words that we 
have not yet been able to translate, but it is basically all in Turkish. We do not pray 
in a language unintelligible to us.””! 

Toward the end of the ceremony the members of the Anatolian Sufi communi- 
ties swirl in a semah and approach God with an elevated soul. This kind of move- 
ment is known in Europe mainly due to the whirling Mevlevi practice that can be 
found in the ritual of several orders. For an outsider, the semah” looks like a dance 
but those who perform it vehemently disagree. For them, it is a prayer performed 
with sacred enthusiasm and their most ardent wish is to draw God near to them. 
Those who wish to whirl semah during the ceremony are directed to carry out 
certain gestures (kissing the hand, touching the forehead to the ground, etc.), which 
may vary in Anatolia, and have different variants, as we experienced in a baba’s 
home in Corlu, and on other occasions in Musulea, Kilavuzlu, istanbul, and several 
other places. 

The complex, but in a larger sense homogeneous, religious Tahtadji melody 
repertoire can be explained by the fact that in the ceremonies it is only dedes 
(‘“fathers—religious leaders”) and zakirs (“music specialists”) who sing and play 
their musical instruments (most notably the bag/ama), learn from each other, and 
thus widen and homogenize the repertoire. 

The majority of the collected Tahtadji material can be found in Sipos (1995), 
where their connection to the Anatolian folksong types is also discussed in detail. 
Among these religious songs we find the folksongs mentioned above used as 
religious dancing tunes. For example, in the breaks of the dance-cycles one melody 
was sung many times, showing the same Phrygian descent we introduced above. 
One characteristic here is the repetition of the last three or five syllables of the text 
lines that lead the melody to a final stop. 

We may call this melody type the musical tamga—a distinctive, identifying 
musical mark—of the Tahtadji community, which plays a fundamental role in their 
ceremonies as well as in their everyday life. 
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Example 8.3 A typical Tahtadji melody (Sipos 1994, No. 390) 


Bektashis in Thrace 


With my wife Eva Csaki, I conducted fieldwork for six years among Bektashi 
people migrating from Bulgaria to Thrace, the European part of Turkey.” 

The folk music of the Thracian Bektashis is less formulaic than that of the 
Tahtadjis, and shows a strong relationship to some of the main forms of Anatolian 
folk music. However, several layers of their music are notably different from 
Anatolian folk music styles; for example their mourning songs are very different 
from the common mourning type in many areas of Turkey. 

Although among Bektashis the semah melodies and dance help the mystic 
unite with God, there are often identical or very similar tunes used for religious as 
well as secular purposes. The relationship between these tunes is sometimes only 
structural or tonal, but in many cases there are analogous melodies as well. Simply 
put, in the religious and folk repertoires of the Thracian Bektashis, we may say that 
one-line, narrow-range forms predominate in folksongs; but more and more 
similarity between folksongs and religious tunes can be found among songs with a 
wider range, and four-line lyrical forms. 

This relationship is not accidental, since Bektashism is also a folk religion 
without a centralized system of education. While the verses of their famous poets 
have been kept, somewhat varied but essentially preserved, in hand-copied book- 
lets, the tunes were entrusted to the memory of the people. Probably that is why 
they sing many poems to their folk tunes or to similar forms. At the same time, this 
explains why the musical repertories of the Turkish Sufi communities are so diver- 
gent, despite the fundamentally identical Alevi-Bektashi customs, and basic prin- 
ciples. There are, however, musical layers in their religious repertoire that largely 
deviate from the folk music styles. 

Thus, on the one hand, the research into Bektashi music has brought earlier 
folk music styles to the surface, since using tunes in religious ceremonies facili- 
tates their conservation, and on the other hand, the comparison with folk music has 
helped to separate musical layers connected exclusively to religious rituals. 

Let us have a look at Examples 8.4 and 8.5, where I introduce one of their 
folksongs and its religious nefes parallel. No doubt the two melodies are closely 
related despite the somewhat different number of syllables (7 and 8) and the 
different cadences in the fourth section of the repetition. The rhythm schemes of 
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sees coeoand eoee «ee inthis musical world are near to each other, and often 
they appear in the same song. It is of deeper similarity that the melodic movements 
are essentially identical. The ridge and final tone of the first lines fall on E; while 
the notes of the second lines descend from F to C ina similar way. The third lines 
introduce a C—E-B rise and descent, and apart from the above-mentioned variation 
of cadences, only the first note of the final lines differs. Accordingly the two 
melodies can be considered near variants of each other. 
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Example 8.4 Bektashis folksong (Sipos and Csaki 2009, No. 391) 
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Example 8.5 Bektashis religious nefes (Sipos and Csaki 2009, No. 392) 
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Although we started the comparison of folksongs and religious songs in two 
Anatolian Turkish communities (Tahtadji and Bektashi), Sufi Islam communities 
can be found far beyond Turkey; moreover, they appeared in Anatolia comparatively 
late. 

From the ninth century onwards, Turks turning away from the material toward 
the spiritual realm tried to find God inside themselves. Gradually, these seekers 
separated from the adherents of the rigidly scholastic religious theology of Islam. 
Islamic mysticism or Sufism considered asceticism highly virtuous, a view indi- 
cated by the name of the sect, which derives from Arabic suf (“wool”) because 
seventh-eighth-century ascetics wore gowns of rough wool in their eremitic 
solitude or in their tiny communities. 

The thinkers who developed Sufi ideology also incorporated the ideas of 
neo-Platonism in their system called tasavvuf (“Islamic mysticism”). They also 
incorporated influences from Central Asian, Indian, and primarily Buddhist 
notions.* On the other hand, vestiges of earlier Turkic animist religions, ancestor 
worship, and shamanism have also been preserved in many places. 

Outstanding figures of Sufism include Al-Farabi (870-950) and Ibn Sina 
(980-1037). In thirteenth-century Spain Muhyiddin Arabi’s work was considered 
a milestone, while in Turkish areas (in the wake of the activity of Mevlana 
Celaleddin Rumi, Yesevi, Shah Ismail, and others) a peerless cultural and intel- 
lectual movement unfolded from Khorasan to the Balkans. Rumi’s Mesnevi, which 
interlaces Islam with Sufism, exerted great influence in Islamic areas—and even in 
the West—for centuries. 

Together with Islam, Sufism also spread among Arabs and Persians and is 
known to this day from the Balkanian Turks (the westernmost Turkic group) to the 
Uighurs, and from the Tatars (the northernmost branch of western Turkic peoples) 
to the Azeris.”° 


Azeris 


Now that we have examined the music of Anatolian Sufi communities, let us 
glance at the folk and religious melodies of the Shiite Azeri Turks, who have the 
strongest connection with the Turkish language. I have carried out extensive 
research in Azerbaijan, and I had the opportunity to observe the zikir ceremony of 
some Sufi communities. These rites were banned in the Soviet era, and even today 
they exist in secrecy to a certain degree. 

The world of Azeri folk music is characterized by one- or two-section melodies 
moving on third or fourth tones of the Aeolian, Ionian or Locrian scales. The songs 
are performed in strict time, either in 2/4 or 6/8 meter or in free parlando-rubato 
mode. The same can be said of the melodies in religious ceremonies. Here, then, 
from our viewpoint the situation is quite clear: Azeri Sufi ceremonial songs are 
essentially identical to Azeri folksongs. 

Most likely these characteristics represent musical inheritances from Iranians. 
This kind of melodiousness, with a Phrygian melodic variation in it, is present in 
the music of several Iranian groups, and it also plays an important role in the 
tradition of different Turkic groups that have a strong Iranian substratum. 
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To illustrate the connection between the Azeri religious and folk tunes, let us 
have a look at a zikir. At the beginning of the ceremony, kneeling in a semi-circle, 
the cans (“souls”) sing religious nefes songs. The singing of semah is followed 
by the increasingly ecstatic mentioning of God’s name and whirling around, 
reciting hey, hey, hey, Allah, then a-hey. Finally they sit down in a calm recitation 
of a prayer. 

To my surprise the first religious song had lullaby parallels. The typical rhythm 
of the second melody in the zikir is dds ddd dees246. and its melodic line is: B-C- 
B-C | B-C B || B-C-B-C | B-B A, which is identical to the Azeri wedding song in 
Example 8.6. 
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Example 8.6 The wedding song (parallel to the second nefes in the zikr) 
(Sipos 2001, No. 233) 


After the Azeri case let us have a quick look at the folksongs and religious songs 
of the Turkmen people. 


Turkmen 


The description of Turkmen folksongs is very close to that of the Azeri folksongs. 
The form usually consists of one or two short sections and their variations, although 
simple refrains are quite frequent. The range is no larger than a fifth, and the typical 
scales utilize Ionian, Aeolian, and Locrian tetrachords. The melodies are sung in 
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2/4 time or in a parlando style and the typical rhythmic formula is NINE. 
In contrast to this homogeneous structure, the mode of the performance varies 
from area to area. 

Although the great majority of Turkmens identify themselves as Muslims, many 
are non-believers and support a revival of the religion’s status only as an element 
of national revival. At the same time, only very few religious songs survive, such 
as some songs of the Nevruz (New Year) feast, or rain songs addressed to the Siiyt 
Gazan or “milk boiler” goddess. 

There exists a Turkmen dance that is also important from the point of view of 
religious songs. The base of the present-day Turkmen dances is the zikir ceremony, 
probably leading back to old shamanic rites used against the evil eye for healing, 
and so on. Healing dervishes whirled around, occasionally stamping their foot on 
the ground (dep-), called aloud Allah (Au-hu, Alla) and chanted to the illness the 
word kiist-kiist (“go, leave’’). 

Among Yomut Turkmen living in the western part of Turkmenistan, the Aiistdepti 
dance (a traditional Turkmen dance specific to western Turkmenistan, said to 
have Sufi origin) is still performed. The movements and the melodies are tradi- 
tional, but they have lost the religious content and have become secular. Men 
and women dance together, and songs are usually sung by a man or a woman who 
does not dance. Kiistdepti begins with a divana (literally “becoming mad”) melody, 
followed by the bir depim, tig depim (one step, three steps) dances. The number 
and the steps of these dances vary from area to area. “Kiist” is a word of Turkmen 
shamans who, while curing somebody to remove the bad spirits, danced around 
him/her, often stamping (dep-) the ground. There are folk dance groups in many 
Turkmen villages, and fortunately in the majority of these groups there are also 
older people who help to continue the transmission of the tradition. In 2011 I did 
field work in Esenguly, near the border between Iran and Turkmenistan, and I 
recorded melodies sung while an old couple taught the young people to do the 
dance steps of the kiistdepti. In the next village, Etrek, the wedding dance was 
accompanied by a very similar melody, and the bride was greeted with the same 
type of melody as well. 

In Example 8.7, I present a tune series that accompanies the Atistdepti dance. These 
short melodies are generally performed in the sequence as seen in Example 8.7, but 
sometimes melodies can be omitted and certain parts of the melody can be repeated 
according to the requirements of the dance. 
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Example 8.7 Motives and a typical melody series of the kiistdepti (from the Sipos Turkmen 
collection) 


Example 8.8 shows representative Turkmen women’s songs, which are often 
sung in melody chains. It is also characteristic that the first line of certain melodies 
is repeated. We see that line b in Example 8.7 is closely connected with lines b, c, 
and d in Example 8.8 (and line c in Example 8.7 with line a in Example 8.8) in 
terms of the melodic line and the rhythm. 
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Example 8.8 Simpler types of women’s songs: a) lullaby (Sipos collection No. 177), b) lale 
(Sipos collection No. 77), c) lullaby (Sipos collection No. 127), d) mourning- 
song for the dead (Sipos collection No. 179), e) lale “tulip” (song of girls) 
(Sipos collection No. 174) 
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Kyrgyz 

After Turkmenistan, let us briefly look at another Central Asian Turkic people, the 
Kyrgyz. Although the majority of the Kyrgyz people are Sunni, among them one 
finds the four Sufi tarigas (“paths to God”), or Sufi brotherhoods (Naqshbandiya, 
Qadiriya, Yasawiya, and Kubrawiya). Under the Soviets, the practice of Sufism 
became highly secretive, even to the point that the silent zikr has replaced the zikr 
quoted aloud. I have not collected in Sufi Kyrgyz communities and can only ima- 
gine that at least some of their melodies were borrowed from the very colorful 
folksong repertoire of the Kyrgyz people (Sipos 2014). 

However, I recorded several Ya Ramazan (Carapazan) or “Ay, Ramadan” melodies 
sung during the Ramadan fast. In the month of Ramadan, young boys went from 
house to house singing Carapazan songs to express good wishes and collect money, 
fruit, and nuts in return. Ramadan songs and practices are also common among 
Turkish, Kazakh, Uyghur, and Uzbek peoples (although the melodies are different). 

Carapazan songs are sung in strings; most of the individual songs are charac- 
terized by long ascending-descending “hill-shape” sections and the ¢+++ eee sees 
rhythmic formula. In contrast, Kyrgyz folksongs consist mostly of short sections, 
and the rhythmic pattern shown above does not occur in them. In contrast to the 
typically ascending phrases at the beginning of the Carapazan songs, folksongs 
feature descending or “hill-shape” sections. Yet, as the following examples show, 
it is possible to find folksong parallels to a few Carapazan melodies, although only 
rarely and sporadically. 

Let me show three examples. In the first one we see a typical two-section 
Carapazan song that features a variant of the characteristic rhythmic pattern seen 
above (Example 8.9a). The second example is a Carapazan song with four seven- 
syllable sections (Example 8.9b), and Example 8.9c is a Kyrgyz folksong with a 
melody contour similar to Example 8.9a and 8.9b. All three melodies are close 
variants in terms of their rhythmic patterns, melodic lines, most important melody 
stops (the last tone of the sections), and tonality. Although the time signatures are 
different, the similarities between the melodies are striking. 
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Example 8.9a Eleven-syllable, two-section Kyrgyz Carapazan song, 
(from Janos Sipos’s Kyrgyz recordings) 
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Bu-ka ba-gin tart’ al- bay, — U-sul iiy-gé tus kel-dim. 


Example 8.9b Seven-syllable, four-section Carapazan song 
(from Janos Sipos’s Kyrgyz recordings) 


bere Se re 


Ka-ra kiir-mé — sa-yt ki-vip Boy-lo-gu-la — kiz-dar ay 
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Ka - dur-k6-fitil bar ¢gak - ta Oy-no-gu-la kiz-dar ay. 


Example 8.9c Eight-syllable, four-section Kyrgyz folksong 
(from Janos Sipos’s Kyrgyz recordings) 


Karachay-Balkar 


We return from Central Asia to the Caucasus, this time not to the southern, but to 
the northern side, where the Sunni Karachay-Balkar people reside. They speak a 
Kipchak Turkic language and they have an ethnogenesis as complicated as that of 
many other Turkic peoples. Certain groups of the one-time Hun Empire (e.g., 
Kipchaks, Khazars, Bulghars, Avars, and other Caucasian peoples) may have con- 
tributed to the evolution of the Karachay-Balkars. Living on the northern slopes of 
the Caucasus Mountains, they sing their zikir songs during religious (Sunni) 
meviid,”* in other gatherings, or just for themselves. The texts of these melodies 
teach that one must think about his life; if one is a sinner, he has to do penance; he 
must not forget death and the false nature of the world, and must not deceive 
himself. Of course, they also emphasize the importance of remembering Allah, 
the Almighty God, both day and night. 

Many Karachay zikir songs have folksong parallels. Now we take a closer 
look at a characteristic melody type from the rich Karachay melody repertoire. 
These melodies are basically built out of two short (seven- or eight-syllable) 
sections. The first section descends from the fifth-sixth scale degrees to the third 
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degree, and the second ones descend from the fourth—fifth degree to the tonic note 
(Examples 8.10 and 8.11). 

Similar melodies are sung mostly in zikir ceremonies, but there are lullabies of 
this kind as well. There are two possible explanations for this fact. The first one is 
that here we are dealing with a laic musical form, which is also used in reli- 
gious ceremonies. On the other hand, hajjis returning from the pilgrimage to 
Mecca (the Hajj) may have taught the zikirs to their acquaintances. So it is possible 
that these songs may have an external origin, and only later merged with the secular 
repertoire. 

Now let us have a closer look at a zikir melody of this type, as well as its lullaby 
parallel. The two melodies are close variants; all of their sections are descending, 
and the melodic line of the melodies is very similar. We also see that the second 
verse of Example 8.10 is even closer to Example 8.11 than the first one. The 
tonality of the melodies is a little different, but in Karachay melodies the intona- 
tion of the second degree (B) can be variable. The time signature, the «+++ +- Pr 
rhythmic pattern, and the important melody stops are again the same. 
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Example 8.10 Karachay zikr (Sipos 2012, No. 20) 
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Example 8.11 Karachay lullaby (Sipos 2012, No. 21) 


Conclusions 


This chapter has examined the connections between folksongs and religious 
songs of several Turkic-speaking people living across a huge area of Eurasia. The 
results can be summed up in short: folk Islam frequently borrows melodies from 
folksong repertoires. Its inverse, according to my observations, occurs much less 
frequently, and to my knowledge, only among Karachay-Balkars. 

I have used the concept “folksong” in the sense of traditional songs sung by 
women living in small and relatively closed communities. As for folk religions, I 
discussed the ones about which I have the most extensive and detailed information, 
that is the music of Anatolian Sufi groups such as the Alevi, Bektashi, and Tahtadji. 
I also introduced some important events of these Sufi groups, the rituals and also 
their most eminent poets. Besides songs in Sufi ceremonies, I also dealt with 
melodies belonging to Sunni Turks, for example pre-Islamic melodies that have 
become secularized since and were preserved by Sunni Turkmens, Ramadan 
melodies among Kyrgyz people and the zikir songs of the Karachay-Balkars. 

Apart from drawing comparisons between religious and folksongs, I also made 
a few musical analyses in order to highlight the role of melody parallels in the 
musical world of the Turkic peoples. In the tradition of certain Turkic peoples, 
the songs in both folk and religious repertoire are relatively formulaic (Azeri and 
Turkmen), while in other cases a folk repertoire that can be traced back to a few 
melodies exists alongside a rich religious repertoire (like in the case of the Tahtadji 
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people), or both the folk and religious repertoire are very diverse and multicolored 
(like in the case of the Bektashi people). 


To explore this topic in detail would require more time, but I hope that the reader 


has had an opportunity to take a comparative glimpse at the folksongs and religious 
songs of a few Turkic-speaking peoples. 


Notes 


1 


Mélikoff’s and Képriilii’s concept might apply to the first half of the twentieth century, 
but today the Bektashis are not necessarily more urbanized than the Alevis (Clarke 
1999: 17). 

The interview we made with K. Noyan in Izmir reveals that the Bektashis neglect the 
public discourse around them. However damning or slanderous the opinions about 
them may be, they will not protest. 

One of the most concise descriptions of Alevism (Arslanoglu 2000: 153) lists basic 
principles, saints, etc. that are fundamental among the Bektashis as well. He interprets 
Bektashism as a current that plays an important role in spreading Alevism in Anatolia. 
See also Clarke (1999). Shorter articles: Aydin (1999), Duygulu (1992); anthologies: 
Duygulu (1997), Eyiiboglu (1983), Gélpinarli (1992), Niizhet (1930), Oztelli (1973), 
Pir Sultan Abdal (1976), Tanses (1997), Ulugay (1994); brief references in general 
books on the Alevis: Atalay (1991), Birdogan (1988, 1994), Birge (1937), Erseven 
(1990), Zelyut (1992, 1993) or on Turkish music: (Markoff 1996), Stokes (1992) and a 
study of semahs: Bozkurt (1995). 

Boratav: E.I. IH: 1094a. 

The TRT repertoire contains the committee-approved variants of the tunes officially 
permitted for publication. The committee often makes changes to the tunes before 
printing, first modifying the words not deemed appropriate. Yaltirik (2000, 2002) 
published the Alevi-Bektashi tunes from the TRT repertoire as well. 

HAGEM = Halk Kiiltiirlerini Arastirma ve Gelistirme Genel Miidiirltigti (General 
Directorate of the Research and Development of Folk Culture). 

In Sipos (1994, 1995) I published several Alevi-Bektashi tunes. 

Yonetken (1966). Vahit dede was a poet, violin player, Bektashi dede (father) author of 
the “Gizli Tiirk Dini Oyunlar” (Secret Turkish Religious Dances, Niimune Matbaas1, 
1941) about the ritual of the Bektashi sect in the European part of Turkey. 

Salci (1940). 

The word nefes is of Hebrew origin, translated in the Bible mostly as “being” or “soul.” 
The meaning of the Turkish word is also “soul,” but it also means “healing with 
breathing, incantation.” The latter alludes both to the healing effect of collective singing 
with faith and to its shamanistic origins. 

The team included Ali Rifat, Rauf Yekta, Zekaizade Ahmet and Dr. Suphi Ezgi. 
istanbul Konservatuvari Tasnif Heyeti, Bektasi Nefesleri, 1933, Istanbul. 

The first half of the second book is practically identical to the 2002 publication; the 
second half (II. béliim) contains several religious songs (ilahi, nefes, tatyan, deyis, 
gilbank and dua) published earlier, too. ACD accompanies the volume. 

At that time I was a lecturer of the Hungarian Studies in Ankara University and beside this 
activity (I would even say primarily) I continued Béla Bartok’s Anatolian research in 1936. 
Let me mention that though in Anatolia the second degree of the Aeolian scale is often 
unstable (for a European ear between the minor and major second), here we are dealing 
with a Phrygian scale, which is otherwise not very frequent in this area. 

E.g. in 1985 a Bektashi baba named Hasan Yildiz had, together with his wife, a large 
assembly room (dergah) built on the lowermost level under their house, which even 
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opened to a pantry. In the foreground of the dergah a cooking facility and a washbasin 
were installed. During the month of mourning asure (Turkish pudding) was cooked on 
kitchen ranges placed here. The assembly room could be accessed from the main 
entrance through a narrow passage and down-winding stairs. Entry was also possible 
from the sidestreet through a small narrow corridor near the coal cellar and the firewood 
shed. 

Van Bruinessen (1999: 549-553) wrote a review on Meélikoff’s book written on the 
Bektashis (Hadji Bektach: un mythe et ses avatars), and argues that Mélikoff is right to 
compare ayin-i cem with Turkish toy, because women and men alike take part in eating 
and drinking feasts. The reviewer misses, however, the author’s mention of Christian 
elements in the ceremony (e.g. the Last Supper). Van Bruinessen describes the question 
of both the origin of the Alevi and Bektashi religion and the nationality of its adherents 
as a very complex one. 

The sacrament of holy threshold is widespread among Altaic peoples. In his account 
of travels in 1247 Plano Carpini mentioned that among the Tartars if anyone stepped on 
the threshold of the khan’s yurt, he would be killed without mercy. 

In Yeni Bedir my wife was also given such pieces of cloth, lest she would feel like a 
stranger. 

During our field trip of 2003 a Sunnite family, the relatives of a baba and his wife, 
invited us to a meviit in Kirklareli. It was a merry feast of thanksgiving with at least a 
hundred guests, with sacrificial animals served, followed by thanksgiving prayers read 
by women in Arabic from the Quran for hours. The event was held on the first birthday 
of a sickly grandson. The baba himself, although invited, was not present because he 
regarded the whole ceremony to be hypocrisy. 

“A whirling dance performed during a Mevlevi service; hearing, mention” (Avery 
1974: 997). 

Sipos and Csaki (2009). 

Goldziher (1981: 155, 173). 

Several scholars have addressed the connections between elements of Central Asian 
Sufism and the shamanism of Turkic-speaking Central Asian tribes: Knorozov (1949), 
Shukhareva (1959: 130), Bayaliyeva (1981: 83). On Sufism among the Tatars, see 
Shibgatullina (1997). 

mevlid n. Ar. 1. the birthday of Sufi saints, birth; 2. place of birth; 3. mesnevi (poem) 
telling the story of Hz. Muhammad’s birth and life; 4. religious ceremony of reading out 
the mesnevi mentioned above. 


9 The Circumpontic 
Lezginka dance as a cultural 
phenomenon 


Alla Sokolova 


Introduction 


People living in the Black Sea basin have formed a shared cultural complex of 
dance, known as Lezginka. But how, and why? Why do these particular people, 
living in the highlands and a warm climate, use the term “Lezginka” as a form of 
intercultural dialogue? These questions constitute the main focus of this essay. 

The geographical term “Circumpontic region” designates the Black Sea coastal 
area, including the Caucasus, Abkhasia, Georgia, Northern Turkey, Ukraine and 
the Crimea. In the Russian sciences, this term is used mainly by archaeologists 
who discovered artefacts in this region that testified to the intensive interaction of 
different cultures that existed here since ancient times. The unified landscape and 
environment of the Circumpontic region features similar flora and fauna. In such 
conditions one can also observe similar cultural artefacts, including choreography. 
As the people in this region continuously migrated over a long period, an intensive 
exchange of cultural achievements and knowledge accompanied their migrations. 
This interaction between various cultures led to the formation of common ceremo- 
nies, rituals and dances. As a result, there is a huge number of shared artefacts and 
values among peoples belonging to different ethnicities and speaking different 
languages. One of these is the Lezginka dance. 

Nearly 50 ethno-national groups recognise the Lezginka as their “national” 
dance. Among them are the people of Daghestan (e.g. Avars, Dargins, Lezghins, 
Kumyks), Abazins, Abkhazians, Azerbaijanis, Armenians, Balkars, Georgians, 
Ingushs, Karachays, Ossetians, Meskhetian Turks (Ahysks), Chechens and others. 
Most of these groups live in the Circumpontic region. They are united not only 
by the uniform territory of landscape and climatic conditions, but also by the 
relationship between their historical destinies, and by cultural commonalities 
expressed through folklore, values, cultural acts and behavioural norms. Perhaps it 
is due to the same geo-climatic conditions that these diverse peoples developed 
similar types of dance. 

The people living around the Black Sea, in the Circumpontic area, have many 
cultural similarities in dwellings, household items, costumes and ritual practice. 
Lezginka is also a dance practised by many peoples living in the region, speaking 
different languages yet at the same time sharing aspects of cultural identities. It is 
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obvious that the Lezginka is not just a dance, but also an expression of certain 
defining cultural characteristics of Circumpontic peoples. Therefore the Lezginka 
can be called a composite phenomenon that cannot be reduced similar musical or 
choreographic characteristics; for example, the dance can be performed to different 
melodies, alone or in pairs. The specific choreography and semantic content of the 
Lezginka can also vary widely. In this regard, my main research questions include 
the following: 


e Why are different dances called “Lezginka’”’? 

e What are the origins of the term “Lezginka”, and how did this generalised 
name become associated with various dances? 

e What are the origins and the history of the dance? 

e What features can be used to classify the dance? 

e What is the choreographic content of Lezginka? 

e What is the musical content of the dance? 

¢ Is it possible to identify some of the ethno-national features of Lezginka 
dances? 

e Is there a correlation between the languages and musical characteristics of 
Circumpontic ethno-national groups? 


While scientific and popular literature have addressed such questions to 
some extent, the questions related to musical content remain rarely studied up 
to the present. Therefore, these questions receive the highest priority in my 
research. 


The origins of the “Lezginka” concept 


Almost all people living in the territory of Russia recognise the term “Lezginka’”, 
along with its distinctive music and dance movements. In Georgia this dance is 
called “Lekurv’; in Iran, “Lezghi” or “Lazghv’. The dance is named after one of the 
Daghestan ethno-national groups, the Lezghin people, who live in a mountainous 
area of the republic. The name derives from the Lezghin word “lek”, which has 
several meanings in translation. “Lek” means “eagle” and “liver”, but also refers 
to the name of the ethno-national group itself: “Leks”. In other words, the Lezghin 
people call themselves “people eagles”, most likely identifying themselves with a 
totemic bird or associating their life high in the mountains with the life of those 
proud birds. 

Interestingly, the Lezghins do not use the homonym “Lezginka”. Ethno-national 
groups in Daghestan call the dance by the term “Lezginka” mainly in cross-cultural 
communications. Within their own culture, the people of Daghestan and other 
peoples of the North Caucasus define the dance according to their own terms. The 
Lezghin people perform many fast dances. Among them are the Lekyerin k’u’l 
(“the dance of eagles”), Khkadarday k’u’l (“jumping, skipping dance’), Zarb k’u’l 
(“fast dance”), Avara kavkha (‘the impoverished head”), and so on. All of them 
can be counted members of the Lezginka genre. 
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Every ethnicity has many ethnic melodies that are used to dance Lezginka. The 
terminological confusion arises from the fact that the Caucasus is home to many 
ethnically diverse peoples speaking different languages. Every ethno-national 
group has a very fast dance with its own name; however, within intercultural 
dialogue, all these dances are called Lezginka. Thus, the term Lezginka denotes a 
rapid, incendiary dance expressing courage and agility, demonstrating a beautiful 
body and bearing. 

Each of these dances is performed to a specific group of folk tunes. Some of 
them have great popularity and prevalence, others less so. Within particular 
cultures, the Lezginka exists as a class of dances that can have either specific or 
generic names, but are always locally known and understood. For example, what 
the external observer may perceive as Lezginka, the Ossetians may call a circle 
dance such as Zilga kaft or Tymbyl kaft, both of which are performed by a man and 
woman. The man represents a bird of prey (hawk, falcon) trying to grab a dove (the 
girl). In the Kabardian /s/amey dance, a man tries to stand out among the others by 
his skill and dexterity, demonstrating high jumps and beautiful steps to attract the 
attention of his female partner. The dancer shows his best in his external behaviour 
(respect for women, dignity, loftiness, pride, restrained passion, etc.). At the same 
time this external manifestation conveys the character and the inner being of man. 
In all of these cases, the dances have an adversarial tone, and all of them may be 
referred to as “Lezginka”’. 

Russian composer Mily Balakirev, who visited the Caucasus three times (1862, 
1863, 1868), was so impressed and fascinated by the Kabardinian Lezginka that he 
tried to capture the dance in his famous piano fantasy /slamey (1869). This is how 
he described his impressions: “Curious about the folk music there, I met a Circassian 
prince, who often came to me and played folk tunes on his folk instrument rather 
similar to the violin. One of them was a dance tune, ‘Islamey,’ which I really liked.” 
It is noteworthy that, in his letters from the Caucasus, Balakirev repeatedly noted 
what a strong impression the Caucasian mountains and rushing water made on him. 
I think that his /s/amey is not only a faithful reproduction of the Circassian dance, 
but also an expression of his overall fascination with the powerful landscape and 
people of the Caucasus. 

In this paragraph, I will summarise how a wide range of rapid Caucasian dances 
could easily be called Lezginka. First, it must be a dance originating from the 
Caucasus; second, it must be a lively dance with lively music; and third, the dance 
must display the personal merits of the dancers. For men, such merits include agility, 
boldness and imagination, all of which impact on the speed of the dance. For 
women, the desirable qualities are obedience, responsiveness, haughtiness and 
stateliness. 

By and large, the term “Lezginka” became widespread due to the fact that every 
Circumpontic ethno-national culture developed its own specific name for its fast 
dances, but these were unpronounceable by Russian and other ethnic groups. As a 
result, several generic Caucasian concepts were accepted by the Russian language, 
including “Lezginka” (the dance not only of Lezgins, but all the peoples of the 
Caucasus); “Circassian” (national dress not only the Circassians, but almost all 
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Caucasian peoples); and “kalpak” (headgear not only of Turks, but of all the 
peoples of the Caucasus, including Cossacks). 

Islamic Kabardians have the same Lezginka dance type, but relatively few 
dance tunes. The most popular of these tunes, however, is the Kabardinian Islamey 
melody “Kabardinka”. The Kabardian Islamey can also be called the Kabardian 
Lezginka through its choreography. The Ossetian circle dance Zilge kaft is often 
performed to the melody “Shamil’s Dance”, while another circle dance called 
Tymbyl kaft has various tunes. The Balkar Lezginka is called Kjol zhauluk and 
has its own music. Chechen Lovzarg, Ingush Khalkhar and Avarian K ‘urdi are also 
fast competitive dances that are described by the outsiders as Lezginka. Thus, each 
of the Circumpontic peoples has its own ethnic melodies for Lezginka, but at the 
same time there are shared melodies that all peoples know and play. 


The origin of the dance and its topics 


Of the many versions of the Lezginka, the earliest is the solo man’s dance 
related to the figure of the Nart. Caucasian peoples use the term “Nart” to refer to 
mythological male heroes who are famous for their miraculous births, fabulous 
feats, courageous exploits, and numerous victories over their enemies. All the 
stories about the Narts are collected in the Nart epic or Nartiada. Each nation has 
its own version of the Nart sagas. The degree of preservation among Caucasian 
Nart epics varies, but the Ossetian version is considered to be the most complete; 
however, references to the Lezginka appear in numerous versions originating from 
various ethno-national groups. 

For example, the first Lezginka dance is described in the Lezghian epic.' One 
story in the Lezghian epic tells of how the hero Sharvili performed the “flashing 
dance”. Envious enemies poured peas under his feet to win a victory over him; 
they wanted Sharvili to slip on the peas and fall, but the hero began to dance on 
tiptoe, and the peas did not hinder him. 

Most legends about the origins of the Lezginka are connected with Lezghian 
folklore. The special “fast” dances, showing good luck, success, or aggressive 
spirit and intimidation, are repeatedly mentioned in their songs and fairy tales. 
According to one story, a girl performed a “flashing dance” when she heard the 
mushtulukh (a good message) that her brothers had defeated their enemy and were 
coming back home. In another legend, at a particularly emotional moment, a girl 
sitting on a horse on a high rock performed a dance (as recounted in the heroic song 
“The Horsewoman Caracoling on the Rock”). There are numerous other versions 
of the Lezginka origin story. One of them connects the origin of the Lezginka with 
a young man who blazes with passion for a girl of unprecedented beauty. He “flew” 
so near to the girl that those who witnessed him called it the dance of an eagle. 

In all cases the Lezginka can be considered a communicative and social act. Ifa 
man and woman dance, their Lezginka represents an acquaintance and courting 
dance. To a certain degree it is believed to win the woman’s heart through a demon- 
stration of the best qualities of Caucasian men: a statuesque figure, deft movements, 
gallant partnering, knowledge of dance etiquette, restrained passion, burning eyes, 
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and the desire to be first and the best. Iftwo men or a group of young people dance, 
it is, as a rule, a dance of competition in dexterity, speed, endurance, invention and 
creativity. In the solo man’s Lezginka, there is a dialogue with the audience, 
especially friends and peers who encourage the dancer with shouts, clapping, 
interjections, whistling and even gunshots. In former times, during dances that took 
place near sacred trees or in grassy clearings in the forest, people fired their guns; 
the shots not only scared away evil spirits and purified the dance space, but also 
inspired the dancers, provoking a fast tempo and active movements. Nowadays, 
young people shoot pistols and guns into the air during modern village dance 
parties. The demonstration ofa martial spirit plays an importantrole in the Lezginka 
by showing the dancer’s skill, dexterity and desire to be recognised, having 
displayed his trained body in order to intimidate a real or imagined opponent. 


Classification and types of Lezginka 


In traditional versions, Lezginka can be a solo, couple or group dance; when 
performed in staged folklore, a large-group version of the dance is added to the 
three traditional variants. Pairs consisting of either two men or one man and one 
woman can perform the couple’s dance. Wedding, comic, art, sports, fast, moderate, 
traditional and folklore variants of the Lezginka dance are recognised within 
the genre. In a wedding Lezginka, a dancer often performs special tricks before 
the bride and groom, thereby showing them special respect and reverence. For 
example, in an Armenian wedding in Maikop in 1998, one of the guests demon- 
strated incredible stunts as a sign of respect for the bride and groom. He lifted a 
foot to his neck and jumped on his other foot. Another trick is more familiar to the 
Caucasus. The dancer threw a handkerchief on a floor and, doing the splits, picked 
it up in his teeth. In a modern restaurant in Chechnya a young man, dancing, 
jumped up on the table in front of the bride and groom, shook hands with the 
groom, said words of welcome, and then flipped over backwards to the floor and 
returned to the dance circle.” 

Ethno-national types of Lezginka — such as Azerbaijani, Armenian, Daghestan, 
Georgian, Ossetian, Tatar, Turkish, and so on — are recognised by their graceful- 
ness, choreographed movements and dance figures. A special flexibility of the 
shoulders (alternating or simultaneous lifting of the shoulders) and fingers spread 
wide are characteristic of the man’s Chechen Lezginka. The composite formation 
of the Ossetian Lezginka is most often associated with movement in a circle. For the 
Chechen and Ingush people, various fast movements of the feet are typical. Even 
preliminary observations point to a considerable difference among the music and 
choreographic texts of these dances. While there are certainly melodies that are 
unique to each ethno-national group, there are shared melodies as well. More in-depth 
study will make it possible to identify more nuanced differences between these types. 


Musical content of the dance 


The Caucasian Lezginka may be performed to the rhythm of a side drum, rattles, 
sticks or rhythmic claps alone. Nevertheless, well-known melodies can be 
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connected in uniform compositions or with variations of two or three parts within 
a piece of music. In the USSR, there were four well-known and widely disseminated 
folk tunes to which the representatives of many ethnicities danced the Lezginka. 
They were widely used in traditional settings (i.e. in their original contexts, not 
staged folklore). These easily entered the ceremonial and non-ceremonial practices 
of various ethnicities and frequently appeared in the context of family celebrations, 
which often take place in restaurants. A melody called “Shamil’s Dance” is the 
most popular. 
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Example 9.1 Folk tune “Shamil’s Dance” 


This melody was composed by Muslim Magomayev, the grandfather of 
Soviet opera singer and pop song performer Muslim Magomayev. He was Kumyk 
by nationality, and a well-known accordion player in Daghestan. Magomayev 
composed a popular melody at the end of the nineteenth century after hearing old 
soldiers’ stories about how the Russians captured the Imam Shamil during the 
Caucasian War. According to legend, the captive Shamil went to his prayer rug, 
knelt down and prayed for a long time. None of the Russian officers was brave 
enough to interrupt his prayers; ranks of Russian soldiers and Highlanders silently 
watched this unusual spectacle. In prayer, Shamil went into a frenzy and, getting 
up, he began an animated dance. There was no limit to the surprise this caused. 
Everyone knew that Shamil was intolerant of dances and songs and forbade his 
soldiers to listen to music on pain of death. Nobody had imagined that Shamil could 
dance, but it was still so beautiful. This story so impressed the young accordion 
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player that he tried to portray this story in sound. Thus, the tune titled “Shamil’s 
Dance” was born. 

For a long time this dance served as a performed illustration of the legend. 
Initially, the dancer went down on one knee and waited for the end of the slow 
part of the music. When the tempo changed, the man jumped up and began to 
demonstrate virtuosic steps with his legs. To this day, the Cossacks in the Kuban 
villages perform “Shamil’s Dance” in two parts. The first is slow and narrative, 
while the second is fast and vigorous. The intonation of the first part is, in many 
respects, connected with the constructive features of diatonic accordions of the 
Russian system. The minimal hand movements allow the musician to repeat 
motives a second above or below the initial one. Thus, the fast tempo coordinates 
with the dance movements, while the design of the instrument also enables the 
reproduction of archaic vocal and instrumental figures. These melodic figures 
include the so-called “pendel’” melodic? (“pendel” or swaying melodic refers to a 
particular type of reciprocal motion in melodic movement, for instance g-b-d es 
d-b-g) and solo-drone chant (a form of performing in which the soloist sings 
against a drone or repeatedly iterative melody performed by male ensemble, 
characteristic of various Caucasian traditional polyphonic cultures — Abazin, 
Abkhaz, Adyghe, Balkar, Georgian, Ossetian, etc.). The solo-drone form of chant 
in instrumental expression takes the form of long cadential pitches. 
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Example 9.2 Folk tune, often referred to as “Kabardinka” 


AKYWMHCKU TaHeu 
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Example 9.3 Folk tune, generally known as “Akushinsky dance” 
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“Akushinsky dance” (Example 9.2) is similar to “Kabardinka” (Example 9.3). 
In both, we can observe the same features of “pendel” melodic motion, a descen- 
ding, terrace-shaped melodic contour and final accents replacing final long notes. 
At the same time, “Kabardinka” and “Akushinsky Dance” also include harmonic 
progressions (parallel tonalities, authentic turns) that do not correspond to tradi- 
tional harmonic practices. Gradually, accordion players in each ethno-national 
group mastered the new style of playing and it became accepted within traditional 
communities. 

The melody and verses of the folk tune shown in Example 9.4 (“Elbrus Beauty”) 
are attributed to the Karachay national poet Ismail Semenov (Dzhyrchy Symayyl) 
(1891-1981). 
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Example 9.4 The folk tune “Elbrus Beauty” 


In trying to find an answer to the question why Lezginka can be danced to 
hundreds of tunes, I found these same four tunes throughout the Circumpontic 
region. They were composed in the Caucasus and are related to the diatonic 
accordion; that is their musical language correlates with the possibilities and 
features of a relatively new musical instrument. The pitch range for all four tunes, 
certainly, is identical and has obvious “Caucasian” features, the most important of 
which are: 


1) the nature of the music (fiery, energetic, animated); 

2) the musical form, a combination of two musical phrases that become the basis 
for numerous varying repetitions — the number and character of the repetitions 
vary depending on the skill of the musicians and dance situation (duration of 
the dance, choreographic possibilities of the dancers, their interaction, time of 
year, time of day, place of ceremony, etc.); 

3) tunes directly related to the construction of a diatonic harmonic key — the 
individual motives of these tunes provide convenient melodic figures (e.g. 
Pendel-model) that ascend or descend; 

4) the harmonic alternation of major and minor, the foundations of which are 
within a major second (for example G minor and F major); 

5) the rhythm is characterised by syncopation and an abundance of triplets. The 
rhythm also characteristically emphasises the last sound in each motive or 
phrase. This musical rhythm suggests a direct analogy to the Circassian lang- 
uage, in which the emphasis in words falls on the last syllable. The rhythmic 
accompaniment of the music also characterises the performing style. 
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The Lezginka of the Daghestani peoples and the Meskhetian Turks differs 
considerably in musical content from the north-west version. In addition to the 
prevalence of aerophones in its instrumentation, the melismatic ornamental prin- 
ciple of melodic expansion also helps to distinguish the eastern Lezginka. General 
compositional norms remain, and the intonation and semantic basis is easily distin- 
guishable. The melody depends directly on the musical instruments on which it is 
performed as they accompany the dance; in addition, the music, dance, song and 
vocal traditions help to characterise the culture of a particular ethnic group. For 
example, for the people whose dances are accompanied by aerophones (Kurds, 
Avars, Dargins, Meskhetian Turks, etc.), richly melismatic delivery of the musical 
text is typical. For ethnic groups who took the harmonica and made it the main 
instrument of their traditional ensembles, a “flattened” melodic and a distinct 
rhythmic basis is more typical.* The dancing cultures of the North Caucasus 
peoples and their Lezginka were very attractive to the Cossacks, who created a 
variant of the dance with the same melody of “Shamil’s Dance”, but with variations 
on the text. In some variations the hero is Shamil, while in others, a new hero 
appears: a Circassian who allegedly wants to kidnap a Slavic woman. She resists, 
and the Circassian stabs her with a knife. The dance imitates the song plot. 

Nowadays the penetration of the Lezginka into the culture of the Kurdish ethnic 
group in Adyghea can be observed. The population of Kurds in Adyghea now 
totals about six or seven thousand people. The younger generation quickly accepted 
the Lezginka and began to perform the dance at Kurdish weddings. This caused 
fierce resistance from senior Kurds, who prefer the group round dance Govand to 
the individual and competitive Lezginka. Govand is considered the primordial and 
native dance, and the Lezginka was seen as alien and harmful, destroying the tradi- 
tional foundations of the ethnic group. However, a ban placed on the Lezginka has 
had only a slight impact on youth who obviously like to express their emotions 
through a dance that is new to the Kurds. It is possible to assume that, in future 
decades, the Kurds of Adyghea will freely perform the Lezginka and that it will 
differ from the dances performed by the Kurds of Iran or Turkey. 

Summing up the statements of young, inexperienced and very experienced folk 
musicians, we can say that the term “Lezginka” can denote any quick highland 
Caucasian dance, as well as a specific dance with a special tune (e.g. “Shamil’s 
Dance”). The number and variety of fast dances among the peoples living in the 
Circumpontic area amazes researchers. Some have proposed that the dance reflects 
the movement of animals living in the Caucasus Mountains, running on tiptoe up 
to the tops of the slopes, using any available support, even the smallest bump or 
pebble. So the dancers stands on their toes, simulating the limited space, moving 
their feet deftly and showing incredible stunts. The Lezginka is always an 
entertaining spectacle for the audience and an opportunity for dancers to show off 
their bodies, physical fitness and fortitude. 

Recently Moscow hosted a dance competition called “Dance!”, in which only 
soloists can take part. Only two dancers came from Dagestan, but by dancing 
Lezginka they convinced the audience that it is not only for the general public but 
is also suitable for competitions. The spirit of combat (agon) is to them as oxygen 
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is to the mountaineer; it represents a significant element of their cultural identity. 
At the same time, verbal shouts that accompany the dance created a dynamic in 
which the entire audience and the musicians were included in the dancer’s actions, 
from calling changes in the tune, clapping, and shouting slogans, to whistling and 
cheering “Lezginka forever!” 


Conclusions 


1 


The Circumpontic area is a geographical zone defined by a number of common 
features, including dancing. The Lezginka and its versions is one of the 
features of the Circumpontic zone. 

The Lezginka is an embodied expression of cultural characteristics that are 
shared between the ethno-national groups living near the Black Sea coast. 
The lexeme “Lezginka” is the exogenous term that has spread through 
“external” observers of culture. 

The generalisation of the term “Lezginka” meets the requirements of many 
people to represent the dances that prioritise qualities such as dexterity, skill, 
bravery, daring and eagerness to compete. 

The majority of the ethno-national groups living in the Circumpontic region 
have dances similar to the Lezginka in choreography, but they are each called 
by a unique endogenous term. 

The ethno-national groups who share common music and dances do not share 
a common linguistic ancestry. The peoples who perform the Lezginka belong 
to the Iberian-Caucasian language group (e.g. the Nakhsky languages) or 
Turkic language groups (e.g. the Crimean Tatars, Akhiska (Meskhetian 
Turks), Balkars, Karachays, Kumyks). 

The Lezginka is associated with some “universal” musical texts that have a 
wide circulation and popularity, and are well known far away from the 
Circumpontic region. At the same time, there are numerous specific texts for 
Lezginka dance songs with only a local distribution. 


Notes 


1 


2 


Wapsusm. JlesruHckui HapoxHbli repowyeckuli soc (Lezgin folk heroic epic). 
Maxauxama: “FOnutep”. (Makhachkala: “Jupiter”) 1999. 

These examples have been recorded on video by my husband, who was present at the 
wedding, and are stored in the author’s personal archive. Video is available on the 
website www. youtube.com/watch?v=NEiUGnLtujg (backflip incident begins at :48). 
E. Alekseev’s terminology; see 9. Anexcees Pannedoiabknopuoe unmonuposanue. 
3eyKoebicomubiti. acnexm. M.: (Early folk music intonation. Pitch aspect). Cos. 
KoMHo3HTop, 1986. 

I established these features during a long study of instrumental music in the Caucasus. 
Evidence of them is worthy of a separate article and cannot be represented in a text 
devoted only to Lezginka. 


10 The impact of Turkic musical 
culture on the music of 
Bulgaria 


Timothy Rice 


Introduction 


This essay surveys the extent and nature of Turkic influence on the music of 
Bulgaria, a country that today is on the periphery of the Turkic-speaking world. 
Despite historiographical attempts to deny Turkic influence on the music of the 
country, it is undeniable. Indeed, it might be expected, given the following facts: 


1. Bulgaria takes its name from a Turkic-speaking ethnic group called the 
Bulgars. 

2. In 1396 Ottoman Turks conquered the territory of the modern state of Bulgaria, 
and most Bulgarian lands were a part of the Ottoman Empire for nearly five 
hundred years from 1396 to 1878. 

3. The southwestern part of present-day Bulgaria remained under Ottoman 
control until 1913. 

4. Today a Turkish minority makes up about 8 percent of the Bulgarian population 
of 7 million, and Muslims, including Pomaks (ethnic Bulgarian Muslims) and 
some Roma, make up an estimated 8 to 12 percent of the population. 


Since a survey of Turkic cultural influence in Bulgaria is necessarily historical 
in nature, I begin with a brief review of relevant aspects of Bulgarian history.' 


Bulgarian ethnocultural history 


The Greeks provide the earliest mythological and historical accounts of people 
living in the territory of present-day Bulgaria. Greek mythology and the epics of 
Homer gave the names Thrace and Thracian to the region and the non-Greek 
people living in what is now southeastern Bulgaria, northeastern Greece, and 
European Turkey. British scholar Sir William Smith, in his 1857 Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography, wrote that one ancient Greek source divided the 
then-known world into four regions: Asia, Libya, Europa, and Thracia.* We know 
very little about the Thracians, neither what they called themselves nor what 
language they spoke. The Greeks recorded the names of some of their kings, and 
in their myths they claimed that the legendary musician Orpheus was the son of 
one of them. Orpheus and his ability to charm all living beings with his singing and 
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playing of the lyre remains a central image in European art, poetry, opera, and even 
film. Today innumerable musical groups are named in his honor. Perhaps the most 
important records of their culture that survive today are artifacts made of gold and 
deposited in the tombs of their leaders in the fourth to third centuries BCE.’ 

Thrace was absorbed into the Greek and Roman orbits until the fall of the 
Western Roman Empire in 476 CE in the middle of the so-called European 
Migration Period from about 300 to 800 CE. During this time Slavic and Germanic 
tribes moved into Southern and Eastern Europe from the north and Turkic-speaking 
tribes moved into Central and Eastern Europe from the Volga region north of the 
Black Sea. The earliest permanent settlers in the area were Slavic-speaking 
migrants from the north. Mostly farmers but also hardy warriors, they were first 
reported in Byzantine histories in the sixth century CE.* 

Also during the sixth century, a group of Turkic-speaking nomadic equestrians, 
presumably from Central Asia, settled in the regions north of the Black Sea and 
the Caspian Sea.* Known as Bulgars, they spoke a Turkic language that survives 
today only among the Chuvash people, who live along the Volga River in Central 
Russia. One of their leaders, known as Kubrat, united them into a khanate in 632 
CE after having been educated and baptized as a Christian in Constantinople. After 
his death and with the Volga-region Bulgar khanate under threat from the neigh- 
boring Avars and Khazars, one of his generals and perhaps a son, named Asparuh 
or Isparih, led an estimated 10,000 Bulgars south and west into the region south 
of the Danube River in present-day Bulgaria. There they entered into an alliance with 
the local Slavic people, defeated the Byzantine army, and in 681 CE formed what is 
called the First Bulgarian Empire. It endured for more than three hundred years 
before it was defeated by, and absorbed into, the Byzantine Empire in 1018 CE. 

During that time Bulgarian armies were able to extend their territory across 
much of the Balkans and into the Pannonian Plain of present-day Hungary, making 
them one of the largest nations in Europe at that time. During the First Bulgarian 
Empire the question of religion was unsettled. Some of the Bulgar rulers favored 
paganism while others considered converting to Roman or Eastern Orthodox 
versions of Christianity. In the ninth century, after considerable wrangling, the 
Eastern Orthodox patriarch granted Bulgaria its own autonomous church with its 
own bishop, and the stage was set for the adoption in 893 CE of the Cyrillic alphabet 
and Old Church Slavonic as the literary language of the Bulgarian church and 
state. It had taken little more than two hundred years for Slavic to replace Turkic 
as the language of the ruling class.° Today the culture of this group of Turkic 
warriors has almost completely disappeared, although their names and exploits in 
battle and diplomacy occupy an honored and proud place in Bulgarian histori- 
ography and a stature of Khan Asparuh enjoys a prominent place in the town of 
Strelcha in Bulgaria. 


Ottoman Turkish cultural influence in Bulgaria 


Almost the opposite is the case with the next Turkic group to enter present-day 
Bulgarian lands, the Ottoman Turks. Although many elements of their culture have 
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been absorbed into the lifeways of ethnic Bulgarians, their rule of Bulgaria is not 
remembered fondly. Rather, Ottoman rule is typically constructed in most histories 
and many traditional songs as a period of loss, a period recalled as the time of the 
“Turkish yoke” and the “Turkish slavery”’.’ 

Ottoman armies entered Europe, which they called Rumelia or the lands of the 
Roman Empire, in the 1350s. In 1362 they captured Philippolis (present-day 
Plovdiv), in 1382 Sofia, and by 1396 they occupied all of present-day Bulgaria. 
They pursued an aggressive policy of colonization of Rumelia. By the end of 
the fourteenth century Muslim Turks formed the majority of the population in the 
Thracian cities of Plovdiv and Pazardzhik. A census in the 1520s counted 19 
percent of the population of Rumelia as Muslim. In rural areas Turkish-speaking 
Muslims lived in separate villages from the local Christian, Slavic, ethnically 
Bulgarian population. Parts of Rumelia were governed for a time from Sofia, where 
in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries more than half the neighborhoods 
(mahalle) (21 of 39) were populated by Muslims only. After Bulgaria became a 
state in 1878, the Turks constituted a minority of the population. The census of 
2011 counted 588,000 Turks or 8 percent of the population; they live principally in 
the northeast and south-central parts of the country. This number included some 
members of other Muslim groups such as Bulgarian-language-speaking Muslims 
(Pomaks) and Roma Muslims, who sometimes self-identify as Turks. 

From this history it is obvious that Turkic culture must have left a significant 
mark on Bulgarian culture, not only the culture of the Turkish and Muslim minority 
populations but also on the Christian, Slavic population as well. The Turkish 
presence in Bulgaria has certainly left obvious visible marks in local house 
architecture and more grand buildings such as the former mosque and now public 
bath Banya Bashi Dzamiya (1576) in the center of Sofia. 

The Slavic Bulgarian language is filled with Turkish words, mainly nouns; one 
of the few verbs is boya = paint; boyadisvam = I paint.’ Predictably the borrowed 
words concern aspects of everyday village life in a number of categories. Most 
have Turkic roots, but some are loan words that Turkish has borrowed from Arabic 
and Persian: 


Clothing: e/ek = sleeveless jacket, kalpak = cap or hat, toka = buckle; 

Food: gevrek = pretzel, burek= cheese pastry, boza = millet beer, pasturma = dried 
meat, farator = yogurt and cucumber soup; 

Agricultural implements and household furnishings: tendezhera = pot, torba = 
sack, tigan = pan, chiniya = plate, kofa = bucket, chekmedzhe = cupboard, 
diushek = mattress, pamuk = cotton, chadur = umbrella, charshaf=bed sheet; 

Kinship and social relations: baldtiza = sister-in-law, badzhanak = brother-in-law, 
ergen = bachelor, chorbadzhija = patron of musicians at a wedding or social 
event; 

Places in the landscape: ba/kan = mountain, bair = hill; 

Animals and plants: palamud = a kind of fish, chimshir = boxwood. 


Turkish roots also appear in many family names, which in Bulgarian and other 
Slavic languages are typically patronymics of the sort Stefanov = son of Stefan; 
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Stefanova = daughter or wife of Stefan. Fixed, non-patronymic family names seem 
to be arelatively new addition to the tradition, often assigned as a joke or to indicate 
the family trade, transforming the Turkish ending —c7 (maker of) to the Bulgarian 
ending -dzhiya and then to -dzhiev: Abadzhiev (tailor), Boyadzhiev (painter), and 
Hadzhiev (pilgrim to Mecca), to name a few. In 1994 I published a book that 
focused on a Christian musician with the name Kostadin Varimezov.’ A Turkish- 
speaking consultant suggested to me that it might come from the Turkish phrases 
“O var’ (he has) and “O vermez” (he doesn’t give), a combination suggesting 
stinginess. According to family lore, a man in the village had given this nickname, 
“varimez,” to one of Kostadin’s ancestors when he refused to lend him some tools 
that he needed. This Turkish-derived joking nickname stuck as the family name. 


Turkish musical influence in Bulgarian traditional music 


In the domain of music and song, Bulgarian rural song texts, most of which 
are presumed to have been composed during the Ottoman period, bear ample 
testimony to the Turkish legacy in song. For example, a wealthy man in one song 
is described with Slavic and Turkic synonyms by splitting the ten-syllable poetic 
line into two five-syllable half-lines: tezhuik bolyarin (Slavic) bash chorbadzhiya 
(Turkish), “heavy [big] landowner, head ‘soupmaker.’” In song texts I have collec- 
ted from the southeastern corner of the country nearest the Turkish border many 
places have Turkish toponyms: Bunarhisar kasaba, Gioptepe, and Terzidere, 
for example. Song text refrains are another rich source of Turkish expressions: for 
example, ishala mashala, dzhanim, kaimakli, and dar mayorim. (The u in these 
transliterations is the same sound as the letter z in modern Turkish.) 

Not only do the texts contain memories of the Ottoman period, the singing and 
playing styles do as well. For example, singing in the region of Thrace, a region 
shared today with Turkey and Greece, is characterized by the use of glottal stops 
in a manner that, as I hear it, has analogs in the Turkic and Persian world. I cannot 
help but think that this technique is linked to the Bulgarian Ottoman past via 
immigration to the Balkans from those areas. And some Bulgarian village sin- 
gers describe a particularly good singer, one who sings with especially rich melo- 
dies and ornaments, as makamliya (“with makam,” the Turkish modal system, plus 
-liya, a Bulgarian-language transformation of the Turkish suffix —/:, meaning “with’). 

The Bulgarian instrumentarium was also enriched during the Ottoman period. 
It consists of a relatively small number of instruments, if we ignore children’s 
instruments and noisemakers.'’ Many, but not all of them, entered Bulgarian lands 
with the Ottoman Turks and have Turkish names. Four of them are commonly 
played by ethnic Bulgarians, and two of those have Turkish names and surely 
entered Bulgarian musical culture during the Ottoman period: the tambura, a long- 
necked plucked lute; and kaval, an end-blown, rim-blown flute. Traditionally the 
tambura had two double courses, and in that way mimicked many Central Asian 
long-necked plucked lutes. The melody was played on one course and a drone was 
played on the other, and frets were placed on the neck to play various modal scales. 
Today the frets of the instrument are placed to produce an equal-tempered 12-tone 
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Figure 10.1 Bulgarian four-course tamburas. Photo by Timothy Rice (1969) 


scale, and two more double courses have been added and tuned to the highest- 
pitched four strings of the guitar in order to play chordal accompaniments to 
traditional melodies (Figure 10.1). The kaval is a favorite instrument of shepherds 
(sg., choban in Turkish and Bulgarian). In Bulgaria today it is made in three pieces 
and the holes are arranged in such a way that it can play a chromatic, 12-tone scale 
throughout its three-octave range. The lowest register of the instrument is played 
with a particularly rich tone that mixes the fundamental and first overtone. The 
resulting rather haunting timbre is labeled with a Turkish-derived expression: 
kadifen (velvet) ton. 

Some instrumental tunes and song melodies suggest the influence of Turkish 
modes, although today they are typically played without the microtonal inflections 
they may once have had. The modern Bulgarian modal system contains four 
pentachordal modes with an additional pitch a whole step below the modal center 
or finalis; modern melodies played on clarinet and accordion may span a complete 
octave and more. These modes are based on four fixed scale degrees (7 1 45) and 
two moveable ones (2 and 3). The second and third degrees each may take two 
forms: the second degree may be natural or flat; the third degree may be natural or 
sharp. The result is four possible modes. Two of them take their names from the 
European tonal system (minor and major), one takes its name from the European 
system of church modes (Phrygian), and one, hijaz, takes its name from Turkish 
and Arab music theory. 
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b7 12345=minor 

b7 1 2#3 45 = major 
b7 1 b2 3 45 = Phrygian 
b7 1 b2 #3 45 =hijaz 


Although traditional musicians play in these four modes, they had no names for 
them until Bulgarian academic musicians assigned these names to them. 

The Phrygian mode occurs principally in songs from the region closest to the 
present-day border with Turkey, the eastern region of Bulgarian Thrace. In Turkish 
theory it would be called kiirdi. Interestingly, Kostadin Varimezov, an older player 
of the Bulgarian bagpipe (gaida), told me that before the instrument was moder- 
nized in the 1950s in order to play equal-tempered scales in orchestras of folk 
instruments, this kiirdi or Phrygian mode sounded, as he put it, “‘a bit oriental.” The 
second degree of the mode was between flat and natural. Such a scale would be 
very similar to the classical Turkish pentachord hiiseyni."' Kostadin’s wife Todora, 
when she sang unaccompanied as she usually did, performed songs in this mode 
with something like this microtonal version of the second degree.” 

The remaining two other instruments played by ethnic Bulgarians are not 
derived from Ottoman settlement in the area and do not have Turkish-language- 
derived names. The first of these is the giidulka, a Slavic name for the pear-shaped 
bowed lute. This instrument, which surely has its ancient roots in Mongolian and 
Turkic bowed fiddles from Central Asia, first appears in the historical record in 
ninth-century accounts of Byzantine musical life. The modern Bulgarian version 
has three playing strings and about eight sympathetic strings. The fourth instrument 
in the Bulgarian Slavic instrumentarium is probably the oldest one: the bagpipe. 
Like the kaval, it is associated with pastoral culture, and every European culture 
had a bagpipe at one time. The Bulgarian version is called gaida, which historian 
and linguist Eran Frankel, in a personal communication, has suggested is a word 
derived from Gothic (proto-German) languages meaning “of or from goats.” There 
are two principal sizes of bagpipes, large and small, and they are distinguished 
from one other with Turkish-derived adjectives: the large kaba gaida and the 
smaller dzhura gaida. The gaida has a range of ninth, but within that limited range 
bagpipers can play a 12-tone chromatic scale and even microtones. Kostadin 
Varimezov used to play a taksim-like piece on the dzhura gaida he called mane 
(a Turkish-derived non-metrical genre), in which he evoked the microtones of 
Turkish music in the absence of a personal theory of makam; he acknowledged, 
however, that such performances were “oriental,” an acceptable cover term for 
“Turkish-influenced” during the communist era from 1944 to 1989 

While ethnic Bulgarians play these four instruments today, Ottoman-derived 
drums (davul, daire, and tarabuka) and the double-reed oboe (zurna) remain 
mainly in the hands of Bulgaria’s Muslim Roma population. In Bulgaria the 
Turkish name of the large double-headed drum played with a large beater and thin 
wand (davul) has been changed to a Slavic-derived name: tipan. The earliest 
iconographic evidence of the zurna in Bulgaria is found in sixteenth-century 
Byzantine frescoes.’ Today the instrument, which in the past was widespread 
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throughout Bulgaria, is found only in southwestern Bulgaria, where Roma zurnadzhii 
(zurna players) play for Bulgarian Christians, Bulgarian Muslims called Pomaks, 
and Roma weddings and celebrations.'* The Roma also play two other Ottoman- 
era drums: daire (frame drum) and tarabuka (vase-shaped drum). 

Today modern European manufactured instruments like the clarinet, violin, 
saxophone, accordion, synthesizer, electric guitar and bass, and jazz drum kit have 
replaced, to a large extent but not completely, Bulgarian traditional musical instru- 
ments at weddings and family celebrations. These instruments allow modern musi- 
cians, especially Roma, to perform in styles that are even closer to Turkish musical 
styles than their counterparts who play and sing in more traditional styles. In other 
words, Turkish influence in Bulgarian traditional musical culture (Bulgaria also 
has a rich European classical-music culture as well) is not simply a thing of the 
past; Bulgaria’s Ottoman legacy is re-performed nearly every day at a family 
celebration somewhere in the country. This legacy includes the playing of Turkish 
microtonal octave scales, especially in Turkish-style taksims (improvisations), and 
ornamentation that is clearly linked to Middle Eastern musical practices that 
stretch from Turkey to India and must have entered Bulgaria during the Ottoman 
period. This ornamentation is characterized by the playing, in stepwise descending 
passages, of the upper neighbor of the higher pitch before landing on the lower 
pitch. Since the fall of the communist regime in Bulgaria in 1989, arguably the 
most popular genre of music in Bulgaria has been chalga (a Turkish word mean- 
ing musical instrument and indexing the virtuosic playing of Roma musicians). 
The genre name refers to music that combines modern Western instruments; 
Roma and Turkish dance rhythms and improvisations (taksims); and songs with 
Bulgarian words." 


Turkish music in Bulgaria 


So far I have been concerned mainly with the influence of Turkish musical culture 
on the music played and sung by the Slavic-speaking Christian Bulgarian majority 
in Bulgaria or by the Roma. But what kind of music is played or sung by the 
Turkish minority itself? The music of this “national minority” has been a relatively 
understudied topic, not least because of the link between “folk” music and national 
identity in most countries in Europe. One might also suspect the long history of 
Ottoman domination of the country and Bulgaria’s negative feelings toward that 
history as another cause. But recent archival work by the Bulgarian scholar Ivanka 
Vlaeva puts the lie to that theory. She has uncovered a treasure trove of data on 
Turkish songs and musical instruments recorded by Bulgarian folk-song collectors 
mainly during the 1950s and 1960s. Vlaeva implies that the anti-Turkish policies 
of the Bulgarian communist regime during the 1970s and 1980s were the exception 
to along history, created by Bulgarian intellectuals and government policymakers, 
that has understood and supported the multicultural, hybrid nature of Bulgarian 
and Balkan culture and society from the nineteenth-century, Ottoman-era Bulgarian 
national renaissance to the post-communist period from 1989 to the present. 
Working in the archives of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, she found evidence 
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that during the height of folk-song collecting expeditions in the country in the 
1920s and 1930s and again in the 1950s and 1960s Bulgarian scholars routinely 
recorded and described all the kinds of music they encountered, including songs 
in Turkish and Gagauz, a Turkic language spoken in Orthodox Christian villages in 
northeastern Bulgaria and that may descend from pre-Ottoman Turkish populations 
such as the Bulgars or Seljuk Turks. They also recorded religious ritual music 
of Muslim Turks living in northeastern Bulgaria and the Rhodope Mountains of 
south-central Bulgaria. I cite here just a few of Vlaeva’s observations, culled from 
field notes deposited in the archives of the Bulgarian Academy of Science by Raina 
Katsarova, Pettir Lyondev, Nikolai Kaufman, and Ivan Kachulev, among others. 

One of the theoretical goals of Bulgarian folk-song collecting was the estab- 
lishment of folklore regions, which shared particular traits. Vlaeva compares the 
structures of the relatively few Turkish-language songs from Northeast Bulgaria 
in the archive to the conclusions Bulgarian collectors drew about this region of 
the country based on many more songs and concludes that songs of the Turkish- 
speaking and Bulgarian-speaking villages of this region shared many common 
features including melodic modes, duple and a subset of additive meters, mono- 
phonic singing in solo or unison, and song themes (love and family life), evidence 
that people of many languages, ethnicities, and religions share many aspects of 
musical style in this and probably many other regions of the Balkans, which she 
says consists of “a mosaic of many communities.’ If further evidence of this 
claim of common practices between Bulgarians and Turks were needed, a number 
of anecdotes from field notes of these scholars of the 1920s to 1970s are fascinating, 
including instances when Bulgarians sang in Turkish and Turks played the gaida, 
an archetypally “Bulgarian” instrument. 

At the same time, she notes many differences in music practices between 
Bulgarian and Turkish villagers, which she attributes to religious differences. 
These include songs specific to religious and ritual practices in the two communities. 
For example, many of the Turks in this region are Alevis (called Aliyani and 
Kazalbashi in the region), and the Bulgarian collectors noted the singing of nefes 
(songs of mystical experience), i/ahileri (hymns), instrumental Ramazan manileri 
during Bayram, songs specific to Turkish wedding and circumcision customs, and 
the playing of téipan an hour before dawn on Ramazan to wake people for a last 
meal before the daily fast begins. There is also considerable difference in the 
instruments played. Bulgarians played giidulka, gaida, and kaval, while the Turks 
sometimes accompanied their singing on saz (also called baglama and bugaria)."’ 
Turkish singers in this region also employed a host of percussion instruments inclu- 
ding daire (frame drum with jingles), zi/li masha (hand cymbals), tarabuka (vase- 
shaped hand drum), ttipan (double-headed cylindrical drum played with two 
sticks), and one instance of a man accompanying his singing “by knocking on 
fildzhans, small copper coffee cups.”'* On the other hand, Vlaeva notes that moder- 
nization affected both Turkish and Bulgarian village music making in similar 
ways. Ensembles of violins, clarinets, and accordions could be heard in both 
communities, and partisan and socialist political songs were sung in both Bulgarian 
and Turkish. 
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In the domain of urban and popular music there has long existed a close 
relationship between music and musicians in Bulgaria and those in Turkey and 
elsewhere in the former Ottoman Empire. In Bulgaria these songs, called starigra- 
dski pesni (old city songs) share melodies with songs that circulated around 
the Ottoman Empire and were sung in many languages, including Turkish, 
Arabic, Ladino, and Greek. Perhaps the most famous example is the Turkish song 
“Uskiidar’a gider iken” (While going to Uskiidar), the subject of a documentary 
film by Adela Peeva called Whose Song Is This? It has many variants in Bulgaria, 
including one that is the anthem of the Strandzha region of Bulgaria, close to the 
Turkish border." 

A number of Bulgarian Turkish singers have gained fame in Bulgaria and 
Turkey. In the 1960s one of the most famous was Kadriye Latifova (1928-1962), 
known as the Rhodope [Region] Nightengale (Rodoplarin Bilbiilii’). In 2003 
the State Music and Drama Theater company in Kiardzhali, a Bulgarian town in the 
south-central Rhodope region with a large Turkish population, was named in her 
honor as part of an effort to preserve and support Turkish culture in Bulgaria.” 

In the domain of Bulgarian pop-folk music, known as chalga, the songwriter, 
singer, and producer Orhan Murad, born in Kurdzhali in 1967, is ubiquitous and 
admired, singing in both Bulgarian and Turkish. 

Perhaps the most daring Bulgarian Turkish singer today is Yildiz Ibrahimova, 
born in Silistra in northeast Bulgaria in 1952. She recorded an album of Turkish 
folk songs for Balkanton in 1979, and I had the pleasure of meeting and talking to 
her during the late 1980s, when her Turkish-language recordings were completely 
banned from the Bulgarian airwaves and she had been forced by the Bulgarian 
authorities to change her name to Susanna Erova. Blessed with an extraordin- 
arily wide vocal range, she fancies herself a jazz and avant-garde vocalist, and in 
her repertoire she combines Turkish ornamentation, Bulgarian non-metrical “slow 
songs” (bavni pesni), jazz-based scat singing, European classical avant-garde 
vocals, and borrowings from such Turkic “world music” traditions as Tuvan throat 
singing. She is completely unique in her approach to singing. In 1993 she moved 
to Ankara, and today enjoys some popularity in Turkish popular musical culture 
and the European jazz scene.”! 


Conclusion 


This essay has surveyed something of the range of Turkish and Turkic influence in 
Bulgarian music today. That influence ranges from traditional village singing to 
instrumental dance music on traditional instruments to the playing of Muslim 
Roma musicians on Turkish and modern instruments to songs sung in Turkish by 
Turkish village, popular, and jazz singers. 

Although Turkish influence on Bulgarian music and culture can be described, as 
I have here, one question remains: how do Bulgarians interpret and understand this 
influence? As I mentioned in the introduction, Bulgarians today routinely speak of 
the Ottoman period as the “Turkish yoke” and “Turkish slavery.” Can they possibly 
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have a positive attitude toward Turkish influence in their culture? I addressed this 
question at some length in a previous article of mine on a new genre of Balkan and 
Turkish-derived popular music known as chalga, a genre that emerged in the 
1990s after the fall of communism in Bulgaria. In that article I pointed out that 
Bulgarian nationalism meant 


extreme hostility toward the Ottoman Empire and a negative attitude 
toward its own “Ottoman legacy”; “a conscious effort to belittle, ignore, 
distort, deride, and even negate” the nationalist histories of its Balkan 
neighbors (Todorova 1997: 183); and efforts to assimilate (or cause to 
emigrate) its minority populations of Turks, Gypsies, Greeks, Armenians and 
Jews (p. 176). 

The nationalist discourse also set up a tension between rural villages, 
where Bulgarian language, Christian Orthodoxy, and folkloric cultural prac- 
tices created both a similarity of culture and a “pure” repository of national 
identity, and urban areas, where the Ottoman legacy resulted in the “weaving 
together of ours with the foreign, the traditional with the new, the folkloric 
with the nonfolkloric”, a mixing process to which Gypsies contributed impor- 
tantly (Vulchinova 1994, cited in Statelova 1995b: 43). The nationalist dis- 
course of the communist period favoured and supported a monoethnic notion 
of national identity by patronising and maintaining narodna muzika [folk 
music, people’s music] as a symbol of national purity and shared culture. At 
the same time, it sought to eradicate and minimise the Ottoman legacy by, 
among other things, trying to limit and control the popularity of svatbarska 
muzika [wedding music], which celebrated and continued that legacy and 
which challenged the dominant, and demographically false, discourse of the 
monoethnic nation-state.” 


As the present essay demonstrates, these discourses of national cultural purity in 
the domain of music are patently false. But they nonetheless have enormous 
emotional power over the literati in the country. They had controlled and excised 
many Turkish cultural and musical expressions from the national landscape during 
the communist era, and in the 1990s they were deeply unhappy with the widespread 
popularity of chalga, a musical genre that flaunted its Ottoman legacy. On the 
other hand, the musicians I knew, from the former villager Kostadin Varimezov to 
modern chalga musicians, did not hesitate to acknowledge in a rather neutral and 
even positive fashion the influence of Turkish music, documented in this essay, on 
both rural and urban forms of folk and popular music. In the 1990s, in a source 
I can no longer remember, a Bulgarian, trying to explain Bulgarians’ love of 
musical and dance expressions with significant Turkish influence at a time when 
the government and many educated young people were seeking closer ties to the 
European Union and NATO, exclaimed, “We may be Europeans, but we are not 
Germans.” The difference between Bulgarians and Germans is explained in no 
small part by the Turkish and Ottoman musical legacy in this part of the periphery 
of the Turkic-speaking world. 
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Part IV 


Turkic music and 
national identities 


The essays presented in this part address a subject that frequently arises in the study 
of the music of the Turkic-speaking world: the complex relationships between 
musical sound and expressions of national identity. In particular, this section focu- 
ses on several Turkic-speaking peoples who reside in regions formerly controlled 
by the Soviet Union, which prioritized the connections between music and natio- 
nal identity as a matter of policy. Driven by government-endorsed cultural policies 
that sought to define various ethno-national groups through representative musi- 
cal instruments, genres, costuming, and other factors, Soviet-era Turkic musical 
practices gradually adjusted to fit these policies. In the post-Soviet era, Turkic 
musicians face a unique challenge when expressing national identity musically, 
since attempts to subvert or challenge Soviet ethno-national conceptualizations of 
“national music” can simultaneously perpetuate those ideas. Each of the three 
essays in this part grapples with this complex cultural and political terrain. 

Ulrich Morgenstern’s essay focuses on a single musical instrument — the balalaika 
— in terms of its contentious cultural history and its role in ethnopolitical rhetoric. 
Although the balalaika is often considered a quintessentially Russian instrument, 
Morgenstern points out that claims of the instrument’s roots in the Turkic world 
must raise questions about how the instrument gained its current national status, and 
why its symbolic value became so significant amid the development of Russian 
nationalism. Morgenstern’s essay draws from numerous archival sources that 
document the debate from the late eighteenth century to the present day. 

In his essay, Abdullah Akat examines the music of the Crimean Tatars — a group 
that has suffered marginalization and forced migration through numerous periods 
of its cultural history. Since historical factors have resulted in a geographically 
widespread Crimean diaspora, Akat’s multi-sited study highlights several of these 
diaspora communities and how they have integrated Crimean Tatar musical 
practices into the soundscapes of their local surroundings. Akat utilizes the concept 
of kolorit (“distinction”) to track the unique imprints of Crimean Tatar musical 
practices into local musical traditions, focusing in particular on popular culture 
and mass media. 

Megan Rancier’s essay focuses on the contemporary “neo-traditional” Kazakh 
musical ensemble Turan as a case study of the complex dynamics between 
Kazakh traditional music and emerging conceptualizations of post-Soviet Kazakh 
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national identity in the twenty-first century. Through ethnographic observation and 
interviews with Turan members, Rancier demonstrates that the state-endorsed 
promotion of Kazakh ethno-nationalism has fuelled a renewed search for Kazakh 
cultural “roots” in some contemporary musical genres. While musical projects such 
as Turan contribute to cultural efforts emphasizing the pre-Islamic, nomadic, and 
shamanistic legacies of Central Asia, in some respects Turan’s musical expression 
of Kazakh national identity simultaneously incorporates seemingly inescapable 
connections to musical practices born out of Soviet-era ethno-nationalism. 


11 Debating “national 
ownership” of musical 
instruments 


The balalaika as a subject of 
ethnopolitical discourse 


Ulrich Morgenstern 


Introduction 


In this essay I will analyze the changing attitudes toward the balalaika in ethnogra- 
phy and musicology, as well as in broader intellectual discourses, from the late 
eighteenth century up to the present.' In the last two to three decades, ethnomusico- 
logy has dealt with the symbolic meaning of musical instruments for different 
communities in a wide range of discursive fields. As objects of both visual and aural 
perception, musical instruments bear a high capacity for representational functions 
— both in performance and beyond. Their significance for national and ethnic 
identities is often ascribed to post-enlightenment nationalism.? Historical folk 
music research, however, has evidence that as early as the sixth century A.D. “the 
particular peoples could be associated with their national instruments” (Rajeczky 
1985, 93). The Hungarian ethnomusicologist refers to a well-known* poem by 
Venatius Fortunatus devoted to the episcope Gregor of Tours. 


Romanesque lyra, plaudit tibi barbarus harpa, 

Graecus Achilliaca, chrotta Britanna canat. 

Let the Roman applaud thee with the lyre, the Barbarian [the German, U.M.] 
with the harp, 

The Greek with the phorminx of Achilles [...], let the British crouth sing 
[to thee].° 


In the Baroque period, musical instruments were used for exoticist represen- 
tations of cultural distinctiveness, a practice that Hermann Bausinger called 
Binnenexotik (interior exoticism, Bausinger 1961, 93). The notorious pastoral 
plays of the French court shifted the social status of the (modernized) bagpipes. In 
Russian organology, a well-known source is a masquerade at the wedding of the 
secret councilor of Peter the Great, Nikita Zotov, in 1714. The honored guests, by 
personal instruction of the Tsar, dressed in costumes from around the world 
showing various musical instruments (Vertkov 1975, 258-260). 

Neither in ancient poetry nor in Baroque amusements did musical instruments 
attributed to different regions or ethnic groups serve to promote particular national 
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or even ethnopolitical interests. On the contrary, the representation of musical 
instruments here is a means to express the broad horizons of its creator, and of the 
person to be honored by displaying cultural diversity. 

Alongside the development of cultural nationalism and identity politics in 
the nineteenth century, the representational functions of musical instruments 
in intellectual discourses fundamentally changed. Increasingly, they were used 
for the expression of national pride. Now their emblematic power became a part of 
ethnopolitical discourses.* A considerable number of ethnographic studies—and 
their rhetoric as well—clearly confirm the role of musical instruments in these 
agendas. This is particularly true for the balalaika, a long-necked lute, situated 
between the Slavic and the Turkic world, provoking continuous controversies for 
more than a hundred years, to be discussed in this essay. Not least, the titles of 
many folk-song collections make use of the symbolic power of musical instruments 
considered to be national.’ 


Theoretical premises 


In a critical analysis of the official discourses on the monochord dan ban in 
Vietnam, Ingrid Bertleffraises the question “Can musical instruments be national?” 
Examining the “rhetorics of cultural representation” (Bertleff 2006, 69) she iden- 
tifies age, uniqueness, origin, and cultural ownership as central values. Without 
going deeply into comparative organology, the author concludes that “musical 
instruments as such are not national. But they can be transformed into national 
symbols through the fabrication of discourses” (2006, 74). 

Can we draw parallels from Vietnamese cultural politics to Russian ethno- 
organology of the nineteenth century? The answer is yes and no. Undoubtedly, 
musical instruments in nineteenth century became powerful national icons in 
Russia, too. At the end of the century, to varying degrees, the concept of “national 
musical instruments” significantly influenced music scholarship. Russian organo- 
logists such as Aleksandr Famintsyn, Nikolai Privalov, and to some extent Mikhail 
Petukhov organized their historical studies and descriptions of museum collec- 
tions along national or ethnic borders (Issiyeva 2013b; Morgenstern 1995, 2006). 
The intensity and the directions of intercultural borrowing were interpreted in 
highly disparate ways. For example, Russian organology developed the “Finnish 
theory” as well as the “Slavic theory” of the origin of the Baltic psaltery (Reynolds 
1984). Aleksandr Maslov (1876-1914), one of the early representatives of muzy- 
kal’naia étnografiia in Russia, particularly stressed the importance of borrowing 
processes for historical organology: “The Russians before the 17th ct. and the 
oriental non-Russians [inorodtsy] of Russia have adopted musical instrument, with 
very few exceptions, from South-West Asia; even the Chinese who owned already an 
ancient culture [...] didn’t remain aloof from this borrowing” (Maslov 1909, 12 f.). 

Thus, although concepts of national distinctiveness had a certain weight in pre- 
Soviet organology, musical instruments generally were not “used as means to create 
boundaries” (Bertleff2006, 73). However, when the ideological framework changed 
towards national Bol shevism (Brandenberger 2002) or Soviet nationalism (Fragner 
2000), the concept of a quasi-titular national instrument became commonplace. 
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The field of comparative musicology to a considerable degree drew on models 
and methods of comparative linguistics. Particularly in historical organology, there 
are numerous attempts to isolate ethnic characteristics of European folk and tradi- 
tional musical instruments. The obvious problem with the adaption of linguistic 
methods is the fact that the morphology of musical instruments has a much lower 
degree of continuity in history than the morphology of language elements. Deeply 
rooted beliefs in an ancient Slavic, early Baltic, or Finno-Ugric origin of the Baltic 
psaltery (gusli krylovidnye, kantele, kokle) could be disproved in favor of an intere- 
thnic concept (Haas 2003). Most of these ethnic interpretations of folk musical 
instruments are based on a highly selective treatment of historical sources. It is less 
about historical ethnomusicology, and more about contemporary ethnopolitics. 

Metaphors of cultural ownership (Bertleff) are crucial for European folk 
music discourses of the late nineteenth century. This affects the academic sphere 
less than it impacts trends interlinked with pedagogical and revivalist agendas. 
Cecil Sharp’s credo “give back the songs to the people to whom they belonged” 
(Bronson 1964, 7) was a central idea throughout the continent. Not only styles and 
repertoires, but also musical instruments, were treated as property of distinct ethnic 
groups in national discourses. Controversies in this field recall past political con- 
flicts, but also present international relations. Otherwise, it would be difficult to 
explain the ideological resentments and sometimes highly emotional tones in 
debates concerning this research in Russian, Soviet, and post-Soviet organology. 


Concepts and theories on the origin of the Russian balalaika 


Ancient Slavic concept 


The first author who raised the question on the origin of the balalaika was the 
German scholar Jakob von Stahlin (1770). His considerations are rather contra- 
dictory. In the introduction to his music ethnography of contemporary Russia he 
offers the following historical hypothesis: 


Couldn’t I, for example, derive the Balalajka, a very long-necked and thin- 
bellied instrument with two strings, one of them fingered, the other strummed 
along as an accompaniment, from Armenia and Cherkassiia, where it is, like 
in Russia, in common use? 

(1770, 48) 


In the chapter on Russian folk musical instruments, on the contrary, Stahlin 
speaks of the balalaika as a “very ancient musical device of Slavonic origin” (1770, 
68). Scottish ethnographer Matthew Guthrie indicated an ancient, pre-Christian, 
“Russian” origin of the balalaika, as it is mentioned “in some ancient songs, sung 
in the honor of the pagan gods” (1795, 30 f.). Many writers of the nineteenth 
century interpreted early medieval sources on string instruments used by the Slavs 
of Eastern Europe as balalaikas. Only musical critic and composer Aleksandr 
Famintsyn argued that the balalaika was mentioned first in 1714, and only in the 
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following decades gained general popularity in Russia (Famintsyn 1891, 59). 
Later Anatolii Peresada (1977, 3) presented an earlier source dating from 1688. 


Russian theory 


Famintsyn examined a huge amount of historical and ethnographic sources on lute 
instruments, particularly on the domra,’ known from writings of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Russia. Famintsyn believed that the “tanbur like” domra, 
unknown by the western and southern neighbors of the Russians, was borrowed 
“from their Eastern, Asian neighbors” (1891, 46) who themselves took their 
dombra or dumbyra from “Mongolian tribes.” 

As the Russian domra disappeared due to the persecution of the Russian 
minstrels in the mid-seventeenth century, and the balalaika appeared in historical 
sources later, Famintsyn assumed a genetic relationship between these two 
instruments. Thus, the domra figures as the “ancestor of the Russian balalaika” 
(1891, 49). Famintsyn’s theory does not contradict his concept of its supposed 
predecessor, the domra, as initially derived from the tanbur: 


All circumstances presented drive us to the probable assumption that the 
Russian domra in the same way was a descendant of the ancient Persian- 
Arabic tanbur as the above-mentioned ‘Asian balalaika’,’ likewise as the 
South-Slavic tanbura [sic]. 

(Famintsyn 1891, 45) 


The ethnopolitical motivations of this statement are easy to explain. Famintsyn 
tried to minimize the role of the Turko-Tatars in the history of the Russian bala- 
laika, as well as the Ottoman long-necked lutes as the obvious predecessor of 
the nineteenth-century South Slavic tambura. In his view, the balalaika and the 
tambura should embody a prestigious legacy of ancient civilizations rather than 
foreign occupation of Slavic territories with all its tragic consequences. 

The national intelligentsia widely adopted Famintsyn’s idea, yet in different ways. 
B. Babkin in the neo-Slavophile journal Russkaia beseda repeated and sharpened 
Famintsyn’s credo: “the domra is the ancestor of the balalaika, and the balalaika is a 
purely Russian instrument” (1896, 89, emphasis in original). Babkin did not even 
mention the possibility of a non-Russian origin. For Vasilii Andreev, the famous 
reformer of the balalaika, it was a matter of “truth and national pride” (Andreev 1916, 
cited after Granovskii 1986, 31) to put the balalaika as a “folk Russian instrument” in 
a similar position “‘as for example the Spanish guitar and the Italian mandolin.” 
Organologist Nikolai Privalov (1905) offered a naive explanation of the balalaika as 
a “masked domra,” renamed during the ban on skomorokh (minstrel) instruments. 

The Russian theory gained a dominant position during the Soviet period. Thus, 
historian Aleksei Novosel’skii wrote: “It is assumed that the domra was introduced 
during the Tatar yoke” (1931, 36). In Novosel’skii’s opinion, the citherula and the 
cithara, according to Carpini and Rubruk played before the grandson of Genghis 
Khan, are “the ancestors of the Russian domra” (1931, 37). But thanks to 
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Famintsyn, Novosel’ski could offer a solution that supported Russian-centered 
Soviet patriotism: “This way the Asian domra turned into the Russian balalaika” 
(1931, 38). 

Contrary to Famintsyn, Peresada argues that the balalaika was mentioned 
in 1688, in an official document only few decades after the last evidence of the 
domra, and therefore both instruments could exist independently (1987, 10 f.). 
Later Gennadii Makarov (1991) and Iurii Iakovlev (1993) proposed, from different 
angles, new explanations of the history of plucked lutes in Russia. 


Tatar theory 


Theories of the balalaika as a non-Russian instrument appear very early and 
dominate the discourse until the late nineteenth century. The Dictionary of the 
Russian Academy (1770) mentions the “BALALAIKA [...]. Tatar. A musical 
instrument with frets, predominantly with two strings” (88). Thus, its name is 
referred to as of Tatar origin. Historian and geographer Gavril Uspenskii notes that 
the “authors of the newest French encyclopedia call it a Russian instrument” 
(1818, 95). He tries to resolve this alleged contradiction by arguing “that the 
balalaika was invented either by the Russians themselves during the Tatar domi- 
nation or at least borrowed from the Tatars” (ibid.), a formulation frequently 
replaced in Russian dictionaries of the nineteenth century. 

Ethnographer Grigori Spasskii assumed that “the balalaika was borrowed by 
the Russians from the Tatars” (Spasskii 1818, 97). In an essay on the inter- 
cultural aspects of Russian political and cultural history in the Vestnik Evropy, an 
anonymous author states that “the beloved instrument of the common people, the 
balalaika, is a Tatar invention” (Z. 1825, 217). Nikolai Ustrialov, court historian of 
Tsar Nicholas I, similarly mentions the balalaika as one of the “few words, 
designating an object, unknown to us before them [the Mongols]” (1845, 195). 

Musical theorist Prince Vladimir Odoevskii, in accordance with his Slavophile 
convictions, made a clear distinction between Russian “original folk” (iskonno 
narodnye) and borrowed musical instruments (1869, cited after Vul’fius 1979, 99). 
To the latter, Odoevskii relates the balalaika, obviously taking its Tatar origin for 
granted. A pioneer in Russian ethno-organology, Mikhail Petukhov, speaks of the 
Tatar theory as a widespread idea: “Many scholars, including Mr. Durov,'° consi- 
der the balalaika as an instrument of Tatar origin” (1884, 7). Petukhov also empha- 
sizes the similarity between the balalaika and long-necked lutes of the Kazakhs: 
“Domra, or dombra," exists until now among the Kirghiz-Kaisakhs” and differs 
from the balalaika only in that the lower end of the triangular top plate is much 
shorter than the balalaika’s one and that it has only two strings, tuned in a fifth” 
(ibid.). Ina manuscript from the Brussels Museum of Musical Instruments he states 
more decisively: “La balalaika est un instrument d’origine tatare” (Petukhov, see 
above)." British musicologist Rosa Newmarch points out that the balalaika 


is not a very old instrument. It existed in its oldest forms as the dombra, a sort 
of guitar, the strings of which were plucked by the fingers. This is still the 
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special instrument of the Tatars, which seem to suggest that the balalaika was 
of Tatar rather than of Slavonic origin. 
(In Rose 1900, 84) 


Aleksandr Maslov follows Privalov insofar as he considers the terms balalaika 
and domra to be different names for the same type of instrument. However, 
contrary to Famintsyn, he clearly outlines an “Oriental” theory of the balalaika, as 
well as of other instruments of Old Russia. Maslov deals more with the influence 
of Southeast Asian cultures (see above) than with possible roles of Mongol-Tatar 
invaders: 


References to the ‘domra’ among Russian musical devices, alongside typical 
oriental instruments such as the ‘zurna’ and the ‘nakry’ forces us to doubt the 
Russian origin of the balalaika. For a solution of this question the eyes of 
the scholar have to be turned to the Orient. A cursory glance at the instruments 
of the Orient states the fact of an existence, even at present times, of the domra 
[sic] (with two or three strings) among the Kalmyks, the Tatars, the Kirghiz 
[= Kazakhs, U.M.] the Altayans and other inorodtsy of Siberia, who took their 
culture either from China or from Turkestan. The Russian’s long-lasting 
contacts with the peoples of the Orient are attested to in historical sources, and 
the question of the appearance of musical instruments in the Rus’—such as 
domras, nakry and zurnas—will be near to solution after comparative research 
on the past musical culture in the Rus’ and in the Orient, thereby the high 
musical culture of India, once spreading its light in all directions of the globe, 
not to speak of the nearest neighboring countries, leaves in the shadows the 
humble for many centuries musical culture of our Rus’. Therefore there can 
be no question of a proliferation by the oriental inorodtsy of the domra or the 
balalaika through the mediation of Russia. 

(Maslov 1910, 8) 


Maslov’s emphasis on the role of the Orient in global musical history follows 
a strong tradition of nineteenth-century musical historiography. Particularly 
notable is Fétis’ appreciation of the ancient culture of India (“I can now reiterate, 
without any reservation, there is nothing in the West which has not come from the 
East,” Fétis 1856, 11, cited after Bishop 1864, 9; emphasis in the original). 

In the short essay cited above, Maslov presents an Altay legend on the origin of 
the long-necked lute topshur, which he identifies with the balalaika: “This naive 
poetical explanation of the origin of the balalaika shows its long-lasting existence 
among a people who only at the end of the last century experienced a considerable 
cultural influence from the Russians” (ibid., 9). The early twentieth-century 
Russian reader would easily understand Maslov’s argumentation as a counterpoint 
to Famintsyn’s popular Russian theory of the balalaika. 

Although the Soviet organology of the Stalin period almost erased the Tatar 
theory, folklorist Flavii Sokolov noted that “[I]n many sources published before 
the work of A.S. Famintsyn, a Tatar origin was attributed to the balalaika” (Sokolov 
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1962, 12). Later, the Tatar theory was developed by Gennady Makarov (see 
below). 

Adalyat Issiyeva also discusses ethnic interpretations of traditional musical 
instruments in her study on the “origin of Russian primitivism” (2013). The author 
aptly describes the impact of late nineteenth-century Scythianism, Asianism, and 
Aryanism (actually, the predecessors of the notorious “Eurasian ideology”).'° She 
also refers to discourses on the origin of the balalaika: 


Other writers, such as Mikhail Petukhov, Alexander Famintsyn, and Maslov, 
claimed that some Russian musical instruments, such as balalaika, could 
have been borrowed from Russia’s Asian neighbors [...]. Such statements 
demonstrate an important shift in the attitude of Russian writers towards the 
idea of belonging to, or identifying with Asian culture. 

(Issiyeva 2013a, 69 f.) 


This interpretation, however, is hardly convincing. The Tatar theory of the bala- 
laika is much older than Russian Orientalism. Scholars such as Mikhail Petukhov 
and Aleksandr Maslov had no ideology-driven interpretation of ethnic and cultu- 
ral history. Famintsyn, while acknowledging an “Oriental” origin of the Russian 
domra, strongly believed in a Russian genealogy of the balalaika. Famintsyn 
expressed his critical views on Orientalism as early as 1867, blaming parts of the 
Russian intelligentsia for “hatred towards the West and extraordinary sympathy 
toward everything Oriental.” 


A Russian theory of triangular-bodied Turkic long-necked lutes 


A cornerstone of the Russian theory is the triangular form of the body, which is 
characteristic of some basic types of the Russian balalaika—alongside with early 
oval or pear-shaped forms (Figure 11.1). 

However Petukhov (1884, see above) has mentioned that it can be found among 
the Kazakhs, as well. And it was the founder of the Russian theory himself whose 
comparative studies revealed that this form is also typical of some long-necked Lutes 
used by Turkic nomads, particularly the Kalmyks from the Volga delta (Famintsyn 
1891, 9f.), the Trans-Baikal Buriats (ibid.) and the Kazakhs (ibid., 12; see 
Figure 11.2). According to Mark Slobin and Razia Sultanova (2001), as well as 
Saule Utegalieva (2006, 18), the triangular form is typical for Western Kazakhstan. 

Artém Agazhanov explains such parallels as Russian influence. But in a footnote 
he admits: “Triangular types of “domras’ can be found also among the Buriats, 
Kirghiz [= Kazakhs? U.M.], and Kalmyks. Apparently later these peoples borrowed 
the form of the body of the Russian balalaika” (Agazhanov 1949, 24). 

The idea of a Russian origin for long-necked lutes used by Turkic-speaking 
peoples goes back to Aleksei Levshin’s Kazakh ethnography from 1832 (Famintsyn 
1891, 13). According to Petukhov, German-Russian musician and ethnographer 
Avgust Eikhgorn also considered the triangular form “a purely Russian invention” 
(Petukhov, see above, 2, 3).!” 
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Figure 11.1 Jean-Baptiste Leprince. “Le Joueur de Balalaika.” Oil on canvas, 1764. Paris, 
musée Cognacq-Jay © Musée Cognacq-Jay/Roger-Viollet 


Remarks on this topic by Russian ethnographer and musicologist Sergei 
Rybakov (1867-1921) sparked animated discussions. Rybakov is well known for 
his “thick description” of the social and musical life of Muslim communities in 
the Southern Urals. His highly reflexive ethnography reveals a deep respect and 
friendly attention to his consultants. Nevertheless, he does not idealize the tradi- 
tions of the Tatars, Bashkirs and Teptiars. He criticizes what he sees as their 
religious fanaticism, the health hazards of traditional life, and the oppression of 


Figure 11.2 A Kazakh dombra from Semipalatinsk (“Kumiss and kitchen utensils and 
musical instrument dombra. S. Dudin. Semipalainsk, 1899.”) Peter the Great 
Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography (Kunstkamera), RAS. Coll. # 
1199-41 (printed by permission) 
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women. Rybakov, a proponent of social progress, enlightenment values, and 
(to some extent) orthodox Christianity, clearly supported the central goals of late 
nineteenth-century Russian cultural policy. At the same time, he passionately 
condemned any insensitivity toward ethnic minorities from his Russian compa- 
triots, as well as economic and ecological exploitation. In other words, Sergei 
Rybakov was an advocate of colonialism with a human face." 

As for the long-necked lutes of the “inorodtsy,” Rybakov gave the following 
statements: “Besides the kurai (end-blown flute) in some places, there are three- 
stringed balalaikas (dombra)—borrowed from the Russians. This instrument is 
already a property of the youth” (1896a, 38). In his monograph, however, he favors a 
contrary explanation. After a long description of kurai and kurai players Rybakov 
writes: “There is another instrument—the dombra, which according to the convic- 
tions of the Bashkirs, is a modified balalaika with three strings, and to others— 
borrowed from the Kirghiz [= Kazakhs. U.M.]. The latter is more probable” (Rybakov 
1897, 113). The orthodox Kriashen (“baptized”) Tatars, according to Rybakov, 
used instruments “of Russian origin: balalaikas, button accordions [garmoni], gusli, 
fiddles [skripki]” (ibid., 211). Concerning the Teptiari, a Bashkir-speaking ethnic 
group, Rybakov states that they borrowed the kurai from the Bashkirs and the “violin, 
balalaika and button accordion” from the Russians (ibid., 198). 

It is difficult to identify the long-necked lute of the Bashkirs, Teptiary and 
Kriashen to which Rybakov attributes Russian influence. I am not sure whether or 
not this was a traditional two-stringed instrument used in earlier times by Turkic 
nomads (Georgi 1776, s. below) as well as by the Volga Tatars. First, Rybakov, at 
least with reference to the Bashkirs, observed a three-stringed balalaika; second, 
the balalaika/dombra is frequently mentioned together with instruments of recent 
Russian provenance, and particularly as an instrument favored by the Bashkir youth; 
third, when Rybakov did his basic fieldwork (1893) two-stringed long-necked 
lutes were extremely rare both among the Turkic minorities of the Ural-Volga region 
as well as among the Russians—while the modernized Andreev-balalaika was in 
widespread use, particularly among the Russian youth. 

According to Makarov, Russian organologist Vladimir Koshelev had evidence 
of a “dombra with gut [...] strings in traditional musical lives of the Kriashen 
[Tatars]” (Makarov 1991, 8), used “in the recent past” (ibid.) in the village of 
Popovo of the Cheliabinsk region (oblast’). Makarov criticizes Koshelev because 
he “defined the dombra of the Kriashen-Nagaibaks as something borrowed from 
the Kazakhs” (ibid.). In fact, Koshelev mentions only “isolated cases” of play- 
ing the gus/i (kdsle) together with the Kazakh dombra in the pre-war period. Many 
more of Koshelev’s field observations document the popularity of the balalaika at 
this time. A photo from the village of Popovo (Koshelev 1985, 154) shows a typical 
“Andreev-balalaika,” played together with modern instruments such as the guitar 
and mandolin, but also the traditional gusii. 

Therefore, it is likely that Rybakov observed this very instrument in the Turkish 
communities of the Southern Urals. Rybakov was greatly interested in any expre- 
ssion of ethnic diversity in music and rather critical toward borrowing processes in 
the musical practice of the inorodtsy, particularly toward adoptions of contemporary 
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Russian popular culture. If he had found a musical instrument of more ancient 
character he would have described it in detail. 

Andreev made use of Rybakov’s studies in a most surprising way. He denies 
the opinion “ofa Tatar origin of the balalaika, allegedly borrowed by the Russians 
from the Tatars, Kirghiz [= Kazakhs], Kalmyks” (1916, cited after Granovskii 
1986, 110): 


according to recent studies of the famous expert for these nationalities 
[narodnosti| S.G. Rybakov [reference to Rybakov 1896a, 1897 in the footnote, 
U.M.] it is obvious that among the Kirghiz, Kalmyks, Buriats and other 
peoples, the nearer they come to the Russian borders, the more frequently one 
can observe among them a ‘balalaika-type’ instrument with a triangular body. 
And vice versa—the further from the borders of Russia, the more it is replaced 
by the ‘dombr’ [sic], an instrument with a round body. S.G. Rybakov therefore 
naturally concludes that the Russian influence here is doubtless and that the 
triangular-body balalaika is borrowed by these nationalities from the Russians 
and not vice versa. [...] one can with full sureness confirm that the balalaika 
is a purely Russian original instrument, created without any borrowing 
immediately by our people. 

(Ibid.; emphasis in original) 


In fact, Rybakov was not an expert on the culture of the Kazakhs, Kalmyks, or 
Buriats and he did not study their instruments or even discuss their ethnic pro- 
venances. He also never considered the body form of any long-necked lute he 
mentioned or its area of dissemination. It is astonishing to observe the rough way 
in which Andreev misused the name ofa most attentive, open-minded and cautious 
scholar for his chauvinist propaganda. 

The historical morphology of Russian and Turkic long-necked lutes with a trian- 
gular body even today is “a question very hard to solve” (Petukhov, see above, 3). 
An in-depth and unbiased comparative study of constructive technologies may 
yield unexpected results. 


A European theory of the Russian domra 


Until recently only very few iconographical sources on the Russian domra were 
available. The situation changed when Mikhail Imkhanitskii published numerous 
depictions of short-necked lutes from the sixteenth century. These Psalter miniatures 
are generally considered to be Imkhanitskii’s own findings (lakovlev 1993; 
Morgenstern 1995; Banin 1997; Morgenstern 2006). Nevertheless, art historian 
Nikolai Rozov, the author of well-known articles on ancient Russian musical 
iconography, has discussed the significance of sixteenth-century illustrations of 
the Godunov Psalters for organology (1968, 98; 1970, 234). He particularly 
emphasized the detailed depiction of the domras: “musical instruments are 
drawn rather monotonously, except the domra” (1974, 61). Rozov also noticed 
that in the Ipatiev Psalter (between 1556 and 1566) and in other variants of the 
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Godunov Psalter, the very names of the instruments are documented. Comparing 
the Godunov Psalter with the older Khludov Psalter from Novgorod (thirteenth 
century), he concluded that the domra and other Russian instruments are shown “‘as 
they existed in Russian life.” Strangely, Imkhanitskii did not mention any of 
Rozov’s writings in his detailed studies on sixteenth-century iconography, including 
the Godunov Psalter (1987, 19-24, 2008, 91-96). 

Turii Iakovlev (1993, 106) offers a new interpretation of the above-mentioned 
illustrations, based on a variety of sources from political and economic history. He 
argues that none of the depictions referenced by Imkhanitskii resembles the 
Persian-Arabic tanbur, which Famintsyn viewed as the ancestor of the Russian 
domra. But they may indicate a relationship to the short-necked lute kobza of the 
Ukraine, Poland, and Romania. Iakovlev also acknowledges the influence of 
the Italian Renaissance lute throughout Poland and the Ukraine. However, it is 
hard to confirm whether the adoption of these Western instruments really caused a 
modernization of “similar musical instruments already existing among the folk” 
(1993, 108). 

Naturally, Iakovlev’s theory raises the question of why a European (or 
Westernized) instrument with supposedly no relation to Central Asian long-necked 
lutes possessed a name of Turko-Tatar origin, a term that in various modifications 
was used for long-necked lutes but never for short-necked instruments like the 
kobza. An explanation could be found in the fact that there are very few references 
on Russian lutes before the sixteenth century. It is likely that when the short-necked 
lute was introduced to Russia from Western countries and the Ukraine, Russian 
musicians named it with a modification of the most widespread term for a lute, the 
Turko-Tatar dombra (dumbra, dumbyra). 

Irina Vyzgo-Ivanova cites both Rozov and Imkhanitskii when discussing the 
question “Was the lute known in Russia?” (2004).’° She invokes Rozov’s arguments 
on the Western origin of the depictions of musical instruments in the Khludov 
Psalter (2004, 20), but she doesn’t mention that Rozov also regarded the Godunov 
Psalter as a reliable source of sixteenth-century Russian musical practice. Vyzgo- 
Ivanova regards the Psalter illustrations as copies from “foreign depictions,” arguing 
that the instruments are closer to the thirteenth-century al ud, as well as the 
contemporary Arab ud. The second argument about “parallels to Byzantium” (2004, 
22) is even less convincing: “the inhabitants of Byzantium continued making 
music on instruments inherited from Ancient Greek culture” (ibid.). Denying a 
Turkic or an Arabic origin of the Russian domra (and European influence she does 
not even take into account), Vyzgo-Ivanova interprets this instrument of the Early 
Modern Period as inherited from “Iranian-speaking herders (Scythians)” who “in 
antiquity had close contact with the Eastern slaves” (2004, 23). She even appeals to 
the “Ancient bas-reliefin Mantineia from the Sth-century BCE, where the instrument 
in the hands of a muse is visually identical with an oval carved balalaika” (ibid.). 

Vyzgo-Ivanova’s argumentation is based on the persistent myth that the 
“skomorokh domra” must be an instrument with very old roots, with no direct 
interethnic parallels in the Early Modern Period. Unfortunately, she was not 
familiar with Iakovlev’s fundamental article. 
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Controversies and Emotions 


One of the earliest authors who raised issues about the origins of the balalaika 
was the ethnographer Sergei Tuchkov (1780-1809): “Some people say that this 
instrument was adopted from the Tatars but I doubt that is the case, as Ancient 
Roman historians report that a similar instrument was in great use among the old 
Scythians” (Tuchkov 1906, cited after Vertkov 1975, 265). 

The origin of the balalaika was discussed more emotionally after the publication 
of Famintsyn’s monograph. In the early twentieth century, British musicologist 
Algernon Rose observed a widespread skepticism toward the Tatar theory: “A 
stranger in Russia, on seeing a balalaika the first time, naturally concludes that 
its derivation was from the East. But the Russians warmly contend that its origin 
was not Tartar [sic]” (Rose 1900, 81). While Famintsyn himself generally used 
scholarly, straightforward language, it was Andreev (1894, 1916 [Granovskii 
1986, 104—120]) and Babkin (1896) who emotionalized the debate. 

A manuscript by Ukrainian ethnomusicologist Klyment Kvitka”’ expresses 
more detailed criticism on existing theories: “Commonly widespread concepts of 
the balalaika as of a national Great-Russian instrument up to recent time [...] 
deserve substantial corrections” (1947, 1). Kvitka’s argumentation is based on two 
considerations. First, according to his fieldwork, older residents of the Rostov 
district of the Government of Iaroslavl did not remember the balalaika from their 
childhoods. The instrument was also not in use among the peasants near the village 
of Talashkino in Smolensk (ibid., 1 f.). Second, the balalaika was common not only 
in Russia, but also in the Ukraine from the eighteenth century onwards (ibid., 1). 

Kvitka’s first argument seems to be premature. Until the mid-nineteenth 
century a huge number of ethnographic sources speak to the extreme popularity of 
the balalaika in Russia, including Iaroslavl (Famintsyn 1891, 64). At the end of the 
century, the instrument was still known in the government of Smolensk (Vertkov 
(1975, 157 f.). Thus, Kvitka’s observations are based on the general decline of the 
balalaika in the last third of the nineteenth century and the rising popularity of 
the button accordion. 

The second argument emerges from numerous nineteenth-century Ukrainian 
sources. As Famintsyn states, the balalaika could be found “in the White and 
even in the Little Rus” (1891, 64). Privalov (1905, 21) mentions a four-string 
balalaika in the Government of Poltava with a tuning A3—E4—E4—A4. According, 
to lexicography (Sreznevskii 1856, 5, Levchenko 1874, 2) and to folklore texts 
from Galicia (Zakrevskii 1860, 603) and Chernigov (Bilyk 1869, 18) the balalaika 
was called balabaika in the Ukrainian language. Apparently, it was only after 
the Russian balalaika boom, initiated by Andreev, that the Ukrainian language 
adopted the Russian term. 

The first author who openly criticized the ideological bias of Famintsyn’s 
Russian theory was Tatar ethnomusicologist Gennadii Makarov (1991): Famintsyn 
“exchanged the existing concept of the Tatar origin of the Russian domra without 
any explanation, with a vague, general formulation that the Russian domra was 
borrowed from ‘certain’ eastern tribes” (1991, 20). This is not totally correct, since 
before Famintsyn there existed a Tatar theory on the origin not of the domra—but 
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only of the balalaika. Famintsyn doesn’t explain the appearance of the domra in 
Russia through the influence of “eastern tribes,” but more precisely he speaks of 
“eastern, Asian neighbors of the Russians” (1891, 47). 

More convincing and innovative for Russian-speaking ethnomusicology is 
Makarov’s criticism of the “unwillingness to accept the fact of Tatar borrowings in 
Great-Russian culture [...], supported by a certain part of the Russian intelligent- 
sia in the end 19th century, fighting for the purity of Russian culture” (1991, 20). 
He cites reasons of “obviously political” character, explained “by the tendency to 
consolidate the balalaika’s status of an exclusively Russian national instrument 
(without admixture of the ‘Asian-originated domra’)” (ibid.). When Makarov used 
concepts like “national characteristics” (1991, 6), he referred not to the instrument 
itself but to its “specific place” in “the musical culture of the Tatar ethnos” (ibid.). 

Despite all his criticism of the Russian theory, however, Makarov leaves 
Famintsyn’s central thesis about the Russian domra as the “ancestor of the balalaika” 
untouched. Nevertheless, his article offers valuable contributions to comparative 
organology. According to his own fieldwork, the Nagaibak Tatars of the Cheliabinsk 
province used a triangular type of dumbyra before factory-made Russian balalaikas 
replaced it (Makarov 1991, 17). Drawing upon Kazakh research, Makarov states 
that in the eighteenth century the Russian balalaika and the Kazakh dombra were 
much more similar to each other and to non-Russian long-necked lutes from the 
Volga basin. He speaks ofa “Tatar, Chuvashian, Bashkir, Udmurt, and Mari dombra” 
(1991, 19) as “national variants of this chordophone” (ibid.). I am not sure there is 
sufficient organographical source material available to determine such possible 
variants. But this question remains open for further comparative research. 

At least indirectly, Makarov offers the most detailed version of the Tatar theory. 
While earlier authors did not always explain which Tatars they are talking about— 
the Golden Horde in the period of Batu Khan, the Volga-Ural Tatars, or those 
from the Crimea—Makarov focused on the history of the Kazan Tatars. He 
assumed that after the conquest of Kazan by Ivan IV (1552), Tatar noblemen who 
entered into the service of the Russian Tsar took their musicians with them. While 
Makarov doesn’t draw upon concrete primary sources or cultural historians, his 
explanation appears plausible. 

Makarov’s article is not totally free from ethnopolitical overtones, however. He 
criticizes scholars who, in his opinion, claim that Kazakh or Russian origins for 
the Volga Tatar dombra “don’t give away this type of chordophone to the national 
ownership of this ethnic group of the Tatars.” Particularly Makarov addresses 
Rybakov’s brief and rather cautious considerations (see below, Rybakov 1897, 
198): “It turns out that S.G. Rybakov didn’t pay enough attention to the local, 
traditional name of the Kriashen-Tatars’ balalaika, which at that time, and at all 
times was dumbrya, and the author [...] has prematurely identified such a dombra 
as a Russian borrowing” (Makarov 1991, 8). However, as we have seen, in 
Rybakov’s ethnography local terminology is represented quite well, as well as 
local narratives of the origin of particular musical instruments. If he had noticed 
the term dumbyra used by the Kriashen-Tatars, he would have mentioned it in his 
article; in the same way, he considered the local term dombra for what he called a 
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“modified balalaika,” as well as kus/ja for the gusli of the Nagaibaks (Rybakov 
1896b, 1352). 

In a recent survey on Kriashen musical instruments, Makarov qualified his 
former idea of cultural ownership. Considering the balalaika an instrument that is 
“Turkic by origin,” he admits that “the art of the Russian domra, and later of 
balalaika players, began to influence the further development of the dombra of the 
Volga-Kama peoples” (Makarov 2013, 66). 

Another critic of Famintsyn’s theory, Aleksandr Banin, attempted to draw a line 
from ninth/tenth-century Arabic sources on “Eastern Slavic” plucked lutes in the 
Kievian Rus”! to the sixteenth—seventeenth-century Russia domra, and indirectly 
to the balalaika (Banin 1997, 40-42, see also Morgenstern 1996, 154). Thus, 
according to Banin, “the Russian tradition of playing a tanbur-like [tanburovidnyi”| 
instrument” can be traced to the tenth century. These historical speculations are 
not based on new evidence, ignore a gap of sources of more than 500 years, and 
contradict fundamental works by Famintsyn (1891, 43), Vertkov (1975, 82), 
and Iakovlev (1993, 103). 

The popularity of the balalaika in nineteenth/twentieth-century Ukraine, Kvitka 
has emphasized, is reflected not only in ethnography but also in literature. Thus, in 
Nikolai Gogol’s Evenings on the Khutor near Dikanka (1831) the balalaika is 
mentioned alongside the fiddle at traditional youth gatherings in the Poltava region. 

In the period of Soviet nationalism, Ukrainian ethnomusicology largely ignored 
historical sources on the balalaika (balabaika). However, in chauvinist writings this 
ignorance morphed into an aggressive attitude. In his dissertation, Mikhailo Khai 
(2008) cites Gogol’s Evenings to prove the “un-Ukrainianess of the balalaika’s 
sound ideal” (2008, 272). The balalaika is classified as a “non-traditional” (149) 
and “kitsch instrument” (172). The “Chinese-Russian balalaika” [sic] (249) “brings 
a rather destructive contribution to the ethnic milieu [of Ukraine], which causes a 
substantial ruin of the autochthonous style” (150); he described its playing technique 
as “banal strumming” (459). 

It is not new that ideological concepts in (post-)Soviet organology could 
favor one-sided interpretations of some historical sources and ignorance of 
others. In nationalist (Morgenstern 2006) and social romantic discourses (“official 
folkishness,” cf. Morgenstern 2014), but also in the context of anti-chauvinist 
agendas (e.g., Fennophily in the liberal Russian intelligentsia of the late-Soviet 
period), musical instruments appear as idols as well as taboos. However, Khai’s 
furious attacks against a particular instrument in his dissertation are unprecedented. 


When and why did the Tatar theory become a problem? 


As we have seen, the Tatar theory was largely accepted in Russian folk music 
discourse until the late nineteenth century. National romanticists such as Vladimir 
Odoevskii and most conservative nationalists had no problem with the balalaika as 
a “borrowed” instrument. So why was the idea of a Turkic origin of the balalaika 
abandoned so quickly, and why did Famintsyn’s Russian theory remain so 
influential in Tsarist Russia, the Soviet Union, and abroad? 
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An answer can be found by considering the changing social status of the 
balalaika in late nineteenth-century Russia. The modernization of the balalaika by 
Andreev and its adaption to the aesthetic standards of the social elite initially met 
with harsh criticism. In the 1880s, it was almost defamatory for an educated person 
to play this “plebeian” instrument (Vertkov 1975, 168-171). Andreev’s first 
attempts to order a balalaika from a famous violin maker attest to the common 
image of the instrument: 


When in the 1880s I approached the first time to an instrumental master [...] 
asking him for making, by my instructions from the best sorts of wood, a balalaika 
he took my offer to be a joke. When I made clear to him that I was speaking 
absolutely seriously he was so insulted that he stopped talking to me [...]. Finally 
I could convince him, but not by words but by deeds [...]. My playing surprised 
him in such a way that he agreed to make a balalaika for me, but under the 
condition that I gave him my word of honor never to tell to anyone about this 
fact, as such a work is humiliating for him and can seriously spoil his reputation. 

(Vospominaniia (Memories, 1917], cited after Granovskii 1986, 121) 


Andreev’s project was coined with the telling metaphor “uniting the tailcoat with 
the balalaika.”*? He not only changed the design of the instrument and its musical 
capacities, but also its social setting and symbolic functions. The former pea- 
sant instrument became a means of promoting music for national representation. 
Consequently, debates about the origin of the balalaika gained heightened signi- 
ficance for cultural politics. When the instrument was previously associated 
with the lower classes, and moreover with indecent behavior (excessive drinking, 
obscenities), its Russian ornon-Russian provenance didn’t matter. Notcoincidentally, 
Famintsyn put forward his highly speculative theory in the same period when 
Andreev established the status of the balalaika as a national instrument. 

Thus, while the musicologist Famintsyn tried to give the balalaika national 
legitimation as a “purely Russian instrument” (Babkin 1896), it was the musician 
Andreev who opened the path for the balalaika’s social legitimation as an instrument 
for “serious music.” The latter was obviously a harder task, as the former image of 
the balalaika remained persistent even after Andreev’s “Great-Russian orchestra” 
played in prestigious concert halls in Russia and abroad. Vertkov cites a telling 
comparison between the image of the balalaika among higher classes in Germany 
and in Russia, given by Iurii Kliuchnikov in “Muzyka i zhizn” (Music and Life, 
1908, No. 11, 9-11): 


The name balalaika [...] is too closely interlinked with the image of the 
indecent Kamarinskii muzhik. To the Germans ‘balalaika’ doesn’t tell any- 
thing. And when the Russians at the end of the evening started giggling: ‘come 
on, our Russian ...’ [ai-da nasha russkaia] the Germans said with a smile: So 
that’s what lies at the base of Russian music, that so rapidly has gained general 
respect. 

(Cited after Vertkov 1975, 182) 
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Thus, the decline of the Tatar theory and the surprising career of Famintsyn’s 
Russian theory were initially interlinked with the shifted prestige of the balalaika 
among the national intelligentsia. This process went hand in hand with the inter- 
national career of the balalaika—more precisely, of the Andreev balalaika that 
became a popular symbol of Russia in the Western world. Interestingly, in tradi- 
tional settings, this national imagery is not highly significant. Out of over 100 rural 
balalaika players with whom I did fieldwork,” no one described the balalaika as a 
Russian instrument. Here, our music means village music or local styles and 
repertoires, not Russian national music. 

When considering all scholarly studies and public debates on “Russian” or 
“Turkic” long-necked lutes, we must keep in mind that such divisions do not 
necessarily correspond either to everyday musical life, or to scholarly concepts of 
eighteenth/nineteenth-century Russia. As Makarov has pointed out, “the dombra 
(dumbyra) was established in social consciousness of the Kriashen as an accepted 
pan-Russian [obshcherossiiskii*| musical instrument” (Makarov 2013, 66). Before 
it was established as a “Russian national instrument,” ethnographers generally 
assumed the balalaika to be the same instrument as the Turko-Tatar long-necked 
lutes. Thus, Johann Gottlieb Georgi, in his monumental ethnography describing 
musical instruments among the Kazan and Orenburg Tatars, mentions the “Russian 
balalaika (T[atar] Tumra) or two-stringed lute [die RuBische Balaleika (T. Tumra) 
oder zweisaitige Laute]” (Georgi 1776, 104). Later he notes a flute (probably the 
kurai) and the “Russian balalaika” as the basic instruments of the Bashkirs (ibid., 
183). It is likely that Georgi draws upon these morphological parallels without 
disputing the Russian origins of the instruments. 

The scholarly concept of the “tumra” and the balalaika as essentially one 
instrument corresponds in a most interesting way to a telling episode from Nikolai 
Przhevalski’s journey through Dzhungaria in 1877: 


When we came out of the desert we met a group of Tatars and Kirghiz 
[Kazakhs, U.M.] from Semipalatinsk, who had traded in Guchen and now 
were returning home. We were unspeakably happy about the compatriots; the 
Tatars also were happy to meet Russians. We took a rest together, and together 
we spent the evening. Laughter, the balalaika, and Russian speech reminded 
us of the homeland. 

(Przhevalski 1947, 113) 


Interestingly, Przhevalski, who had notoriously racist resentments against the 
nomadic peoples of Central Asia, associates the Tatars from contemporary 
Northeast Kazakhstan with his own culture. The long-necked lute, played by a 
Turkic musician, was able to evoke nostalgic feelings in the descendant of the 
West Russian Smolensk region. It is hard to explain Przhevalski’s perception of 
the ad-hoc performance without common features of Russian and Turko-Tatar 
balalaika/dombra playing, both in style and repertoire. 
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Conclusion 


In the late nineteenth century, ethnopolitical agendas increasingly influenced 
scholarly and public discourses around the origin of the Russian balalaika. The com- 
monly accepted Eastern origin of the instrument was disputed when parts of the 
social elite felt the need to have a Russian national instrument. Serious criticism 
of Famintsyn’s Russian theory was rarely expressed before the liberal era of 
perestroika. 

Russian ethnomusicology until now has not contributed much to the history of 
the balalaika, particularly with respect to style and repertoire. In scholarship, as in 
revival practice (as well as in popular representation), the gusli and also the button 
accordion garmon are still a strong concurrence. Nevertheless, countless enthu- 
siasts do effective fieldwork on local balalaika music (unfortunately substantial 
scholarly publications are still few and their results presented more in online 
networks), analyze traditional playing techniques, and use them for most different 
performing contexts. It seems that the beauty of this instrument is more attractive 
for these musicians than any ethnopolitical ambitions and ideology-driven debates. 
However, it remains to hope that renewed interest in the balalaika as a folk music 
instrument will also encourage new scholarly research on the history of long- 
necked lutes in Eastern Europe, which will surely include a reconsideration of the 
Turkic/Tatar origin theory.” 


Notes 


1 I willuse Russian sources primarily, as there are no substantial studies in English. It will 
not be possible to comment on all of the errors and misinterpretations on the history of 
the balalaika, and the two instruments called domra, that are found in nearly all musical 
dictionaries. Also I am not going to discuss Martin Kiszko’s article “The balalaika—a 
reappraisal” (1995). Unfortunately, the author, ignoring monographs by Vertkov (1975) 
and Imkhanitskii (1987), draws on secondary sources in a rather speculative way. 

2 The term “nationalism” frequently causes misreading, as in everyday use it can refer 
to radical ideologies and practices. In the same way it was sometimes used also in 
ethnomusicology; see the chapter “Nationale und nationalistische Musik” in Wiora 
(1957). In social sciences and in recent (ethno)musicology (Taruskin 2001; Bohlman 
2004) it is, however, used in a more neutral sense, referring to national thought in 
cultural and political discourses. 

3 Citations from German, Russian, and French sources are given in translation by me, 
unless mentioned otherwise. 

4 Musicologists made use of Fortunatus’ poem very early on; in particular, the pioneer of 
comparative organology Francois-Joseph Fétis (1784-1871) mentioned it in his 
monograph on Stradivari (see next note). 

5 Feétis (1856), cit. after by John Bishop’s authorized translation (1864, 10). 

6 Ethnopolitics here is to be understood as political ambitions and strategies pointing at the 
representation, defense, or dominance of a culture, ascribed to a particular ethnic group. 

7 For example, German writer Anton Wilhelm von Zuccalmaglio (Wilhelm von 
Waldbriihl) published a song text collection labeled as Slawische Balalaika 
(Zuccalmaglio 1843). The first edition of Glinka’s Kamarinskaia (1848) is illustrated 
with the same instrument. 

8 The historical Russian domra should not be confused with the three-stringed chromatic 
concert domra, invented by Vasilii Andreev as the leading instrument of his “Great 
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Russian orchestra.” This instrument combines morphological characteristics of 
traditional oval-body balalaikas of the Volga-Kama region with playing techniques 
of the mandolin (Morgenstern 1995, 35 f.). 

In nineteenth-century ethnography long-necked lutes of the Turkic (not necessarily 
Asian) peoples are frequently described as balalaikas. 

Russian historian and musical writer (Issiyeva 2013b, 350). Probably Petukhov refers 
to Durov’s Opyt istorii muzyki v Rossi (An Attempt of the History of Music in Russia, 
1883). 

Alternative spellings: démbra, dumbyra, dombira. 

Before 1925 in Russian the ethnonym kirgiz was used for the Kazakhs while the Kirghiz 
were called kara-kirgizy. 

Without pagination. Petukhov’s remark is included in his copy of Guthrie’s chapter on 
musical instruments. 

Sokolov also considers that in early eighteenth-century Russia the balalaika had “not 
yet gained dissemination among the Russian people and was considered an imported 
and comparatively new instrument” (1962, 5). He refers to one of the earliest sources of 
the balalaika—the instruction for the above-mentioned masquerade at the wedding 
of Nikita Zotov in 1714, where peoples from around the world were represented with 
exotic costumes and musical instruments. The balalaika appeared in the hands of 
participants dressed as Kalmyks. 

A geopolitical ideology, developed in the interwar period, and rather popular in 
contemporary Russia. It is based on a distinctive character and a particular cultural 
mission of the peoples, inhabiting the territory of the former Russian Empire. 

The journal Golos (1867). Cit. after Dobronravin (1995, 348). 

In the catalogue Petukhov mentions (Eikhgorn 1885) there is no such a reference. 
Certainly, Rybakov was not the only one: “some Russian/Soviet and Western scholars 
have pointed out that the pattern of Russia’s colonial policy was different from that of 
Western Europe and that nineteenth-century Russian scholars often revealed a humane 
attitude towards indigenous peoples or inorodtsy” (Issiyeva 2013b, 310). Still, I don’t 
think that such attitudes were totally alien to all agents of Western colonialism. 
According to Vyzgo-Ivanova (2004, 20) nearly all of the main iconographical sources 
to which Imkhanitskii refers were previously discussed by Rozov. However, according 
to the literature she cites, this is the case only for the Godunov (Ipatevskii) Psalter. 

I express my gratitude to Vladimir Koshelev (St. Petersburg) who made available to me 
fragments of this valuable text. 

Including Ibn-Fadlan’s description ofa ship burial among the Rus of the Volga Bulgarian 
empire. The Rus (ar-Rus, Rusiyyah) are generally identified with the Vikings. Yet in 
Russian nationalist historiography there is a certain tendency to speak of the Rus as 
“Eastern slaves.” 

This unspecific term, introduced by Aleksandr Famintsyn (1891), until recently was 
used for any type of necked lutes. 

Imkhanitskii (1987, 48) refers to early-twentieth-century musical criticism with this 
frequently cited metaphor. 

Fieldwork from 1989 to 2011 in North, Northwest and Central Russia. 

Le., referring not only to the Russians (russkie), but to all ethnic groups of the Russian 
Empire. 

It is not possible to provide even a cursory comparative research on the long-necked 
lutes mentioned in this essay. Judging by iconography, historical descriptions of 
instruments, museum specimens, and an analysis of playing techniques, the Turkic 
influence on the culture of the Russian balalaika is considerable. At the same time, some 
typical Russian construction methods, and a distinctive repertoire are beyond any 
doubt. This will be an issue of a forthcoming study. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this essay is to present the impacts of popular culture on Crimean 
Tatar music, while also considering and making sense of the relationship bet- 
ween popular culture and the Crimean Tatars with respect to social, economic 
and political aspects. This study will include determining which music genres 
are popular in Crimea inside the diaspora, and evaluating historical differences in 
performance by means of obtained records. 

Through urbanization, the mass media has become more effective in Crimea and 
the Crimean Tatar diaspora. This process involves a set of ideological issues 
and the mass media is again the most important arena where these issues become 
apparent. The music of the Crimean Tatars has passed through several phases 
throughout history. The impacts of nations that ruled Crimea are so great that they 
cannot be ignored. Moreover, because people who immigrate to a new place first 
pursue their basic living needs (rather than music and culture), the Crimean Tatar 
diaspora has been greatly influenced by the musics of the different cultures into 
which Crimean Tatars have been introduced. The causes for the growth of this 
diaspora include war, occupation, dominance, immigration and exile. In addition to 
all of these, recent music genres produced by popular culture have further impacted 
on Crimean Tatar society by means of the music industry and its extensions. 

In this essay, I will discuss popular culture by providing an introduction to 
Crimean cultural identity and diasporic communities, together with an overview of 
the globalization process. While the daily experiences and dilemmas resulting 
from modernization and urbanization do appear in pop music in Crimea, these 
topics acquire an additional dimension of significance to Crimean Tatar identity in 
the diaspora. The experience of diasporic Crimean Tatars as bearers of cultural 
identity outside of their ancestral homeland, and the sense of belonging produced 
by the diasporic process, have spurred adaptations separate from the protection of 
culture. 

Popular culture also provides an ideal framework for adaptation and change, 
providing diasporic cultures (especially those living as minorities in particularly 
dominant cultures) the opportunity for representation; they contribute to hybridi- 
zation and the process of diasporic identities combining with traditional values in 
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dominant cultures (or vice versa). In addition, this essay will also address 
issues such as determining the effects of national unity activities; conservative 
and insurgent approaches peculiar to the diaspora in Crimean Tatar music; the 
transformations of the “national music” concept from the past to the present day; 
and the importance of reinforcing the Crimean Tatar identity of music. 


The identity of the Crimean Tatars, national unity 
movements and construction of the diaspora 


Contrary to the assumptions of some historians, the Crimean Tatars did not settle in 
Crimea after the thirteenth-century invasion of Ghenghis Khan into Turkish com- 
munities. Rather, they were formed much earlier through the cohesion between 
Turkish communities of different shapes and with different purposes. According to 
Crimean Tatar historian Hakan Kinmlh, “The presence of Turkish tribes in Crimea 
goes back to the 6th century and includes Turkish populations and states that 
include Khazars, Pechenegs, Kipchaks (Cumans), the Golden Horde, Anatolian 
Turks (Seljuks and Ottomans) and the Crimean Khanate” (Kirmmli, 1996: 5). For this 
reason, although they do not constitute a very large area in terms of land, they 
constitute three separate fields in their own right. Accordingly, the Crimean Tatar 
culture field can be separated! into the “yaliboyu” (waterfront), “orta yolak” (middle 
path) and “él” (north) — as well as various mixtures due to different partnerships. 

The Oguz settled in Yaliboyu, and Kipchak groups settled in C6l region. This 
settlement pattern forms the basis for their characteristic properties, as well as the 
types of transitions and confusions that appear in Orta Yolak. Accordingly, one of 
the most important distinctions in the study of this cultural region is that Crimean 
Tatars should not be confused with Tatar communities in the region of Idel-Ural in 
Central Asia.’ 

The Crimean Khanate, which was under the dominance and protection of the 
Ottoman Empire from the fifteenth century, survived until the Treaty of Kucuk 
Kaynarca was signed in 1774. Crimea completely fell under the dominance of 
Russia in 1783. At that time, the first mass migrations from Crimea began, during 
which the Crimean Tatars dispersed throughout the Balkans and into the center of 
Europe. Since then, new incidents and wars have made that migration permanent. 
Significant migrations from the Caucasian region have also taken place, and 
Anatolia has become the most important settlement of Crimean Tatars. 

The heavy losses and great destruction suffered by migrating communities 
takes an important place in the historical literature. However, the fate of migrating 
communities — despite losses and powerlessness — always centres on the struggle 
to survive. This struggle is natural and often takes place along nationalist lines, 
as do the efforts by displaced peoples to return to their homelands, made in various 
terrains and under different conditions. The situation is quite similar for the 
Crimean Tatars. 

The most important feature of the nationalist movement in Crimea is the subject 
of enlightenment. The great author and intellectual Ismail Gaspirali (Gasprinskiy) 
(1851-1914), the leader of National Union movement, asserted that the Turkish 
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Nation should be unified on the basis of problems shared by all Muslim communi- 
ties in Russia. He purposed that Muslim Turks who had been living in various 
parts of Russia were unified on the basis of common language, religion, and culture 
through an educational reform model called Usul-i Cedid (New Method). In order 
to achieve this goal, he began to publish the “Terciiman” (Interpreter) newspaper 
in Bahgesaray beginning in 1883, and opened a school implementing his educa- 
tional model in Bahcesaray in 1884. Gaspirali’s efforts gained a wide following 
over a short period of time. His ideas raised awareness and affected other Turkish 
communities, as well as gaining wide currency among other Crimean Tatars. As of 
1911, the phrase “Unity in Language, Thought and Action” (which appeared 
under the title of the “Terciiman” newspaper) indicated the growth of the movement, 
and represented a significant power; the slogan continues to be remembered 
throughout the Turkish world. 

As Crimean Tatars educated young intellectuals through educational reforms, 
they sought to consolidate the association by demonstrating nationalist activities 
in the diaspora. The migrating population had been adapting to the new condi- 
tions in the environment, and this process began to build a strong diaspora identity 
through the process of awareness. The sense of diaspora grew through strong 
relationships between communities, bolstering traditional culture, and trying to 
keep traditions alive during these years. 

The Crimean Tatar diaspora meets all of the criteria that identify a textbook 
diaspora, as indicated by William Safran: 


expatriate minority communities whose members share several of the follow- 
ing characteristics: 1) they, or their ancestors, have been dispersed from 
a specific original ‘center’ to two or more ‘peripheral’, or foreign, regions; 
2) they retain a collective memory, vision, or myth about their original 
homeland. . .; 3) they believe that they are not — and perhaps cannot be — fully 
accepted by their host society and therefore feel partly alienated and insulated 
from it; 4) they regard their ancestral homeland as their true, ideal home and as 
the place to which they or their descendants would (or should) eventually 
return . . .; 5) they believe that they should, collectively, be committed to the 
maintenance or restoration of their original homeland and to its safety and 
prosperity; and 6) they continue to relate . . . to that homeland in one way or 
another, and their ethno communal consciousness and solidarity are importantly 
defined by the existence of such a relationship. 

(1991: 83) 


The younger generation, especially in the diaspora, aimed to reintroduce 
the “homeland” discourse to the Crimea, unlike the goal at the beginning of the 
movement for national unity. When Czarist Russia collapsed in 1917, this genera- 
tion established a National Assembly under the leadership of Numan Celebi Cihan 
(1885-1918) in the Crimea. However, parliamentary activities were suspended 
when Bolsheviks asserted dominance again in 1918 and many nationalist 
intellectuals, including Numan Celebi, were killed. Tatars breathed a sigh of relief 
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for a while during the German invasion of Crimea, but after the Germans withdrew 
in November 1918, Crimeans experienced great pain again due to the significant 
losses that resulted. 

Movements for national unity continued their activities, aimed at enlighten- 
ment and illumination after World War I. While the nationalist intellectuals born 
and raised in the diaspora tried to maintain a high level of solidarity, they also 
strove to spread their ideas. These activities moved to new ground after Miiltecip 
Ulkiisal began to issue “Emel” (Goal) Magazine in Dobruja’ in 1930, and the 
people who lived in the diaspora were able to feel solidarity and bond with each 
other; the movement of national unity continued. 


“National music” of the Crimean Tatars at the beginning 
of twentieth century 


The implementation of the Usul-i Cedid educational reform of Ismail Gaspurali 
started in 1884 and created a great stir throughout the Turkic world. The number 
of schools increased gradually and reached into the thousands by the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The intellectuals who were educated at these schools were 
in close contact with each other, as well as with intellectuals in various regions. 
One of the core subjects in the education of intellectuals was music — particularly 
national music. Indeed, Mahmut Aga, the father of the great composer and musician 
Asan Rifatov, 


was invited to work to the school of Jadid of Kaytaz Agha, which was 
established in Azerbaijan in 1890. Mahmut Agha was not satisfied with the 
education of children; in addition to this, he was teaching [his students] to play 
musical instruments as a good santur (dulcimer) player. 

(Hiiseyinoglu, 2009: 84; quoting Bektére, 1993: 17-19) 


This situation is significant in two respects. First, the Crimean Tatars were active 
not only in the Crimean region and diaspora, but also throughout the Turkic world; 
second, they began to build several unique national musical identities. In fact, 
during these years the musicians growing up in the Crimea knew their own music 
very well, and demonstrated their knowledge with performances and significant 
works of composition. Asan Rifatov is a very good example of this development. 

Ata young age, Asan Rifatov sought to notate the national music, managed the 
orchestras and mastered several musical instruments — especially the clarinet. 
“The opera Layla and Majnun by Uzeyir Hajibeyov was put on display in Baku in 
1908 and it was with great excitement that Turkish-Muslims in Russia, the Crimean 
Turks, greeted the theater and opera spectacles of the Azerbaijanis” (Hiiseyinoglu, 
2009: 85). “Crimean Turks are proud of the Corabatir folk epic. A prominent 
intellectual, historian-ethnographer Osman Nuri Akcorakli (1879-1938) presented 
an offer to Asan Rifatov to write an opera about Corabatir, which was famous 
among the Tatars and the Kipchak Turks” (Htiseyinoglu, 2009: 85; quoting 
Bektore, 1993: 1719). Asan set to work, with assistance from Akcokrakl1, but there 
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were serious difficulties due to the pressure of the Bolsheviks, as well as the 
national parliament closure and the killing of Numan Celebi Cihan. Nonetheless, 
Asan completed his work inspired by the Crimean Tatar national music after 
a period of five years, and Corabatir — the first opera of the Tatars — was staged 
in 1923. 

Bekir Cobanzade makes the following comment: 


It was the most powerful, the most charming, civil, political event which had 
ever been seen in the history of Crimean-Tatar art. The authors of the work, 
Osman Akcokrakli and Asan Rifatov, made an indelible mark with it on the 
civilized life of the people. 

(Hiiseyinoglu, 2009: 86; quoting Fazyil and Nakayev, 2001: 231) 


The three-act opera was produced in the face of many obstacles and challenges. 
These challenges were not only political, but also included problems with the 
musical instruments, musicians, staff and decor. The production of the opera des- 
pite these difficulties shows the significance of the opera for Crimean Tatar music 
history and the great importance that Crimean Tatars attached to music. In terms of 
the opera’s development of national music, shaped as it was by the basic elements 
of Western European classical music, the first differences began to emerge in the 
performance of traditional music in the diaspora. 

Dance music figures prominently in Crimean traditional music, and folk 
dances have become a very important tool in the construction of national identity 
and the continuity of national associations in the diaspora. The person who first 
adapted Tatar folk dances for the stage and directed the first stage performances in 
the Crimea is Hayri Emirzade (1893-1958). Emirzade worked as an actor in the 
Crimean Tatar State Theatre between 1921 and 1924 and received the title of 
People’s Artist of the Tatar Autonomous Republic of Crimea in 1923. He pioneered 
developments that have led to the current form of Crimean Tatar folk dances. 

The activities of folklore came to life within the diaspora with Emin Bektore, 
who studied the compilation and performance of folk tunes and the staging of folk 
dances. Bektére’s folklore activities began in Anatolia at a young age, but did not 
stop there. He also worked in Romania, in parallel with the activities of Emel 
magazine, and then travelled to Bulgaria and Poland. Especially after 1933, he 
pioneered a “Crimea Folklore Team” that performed Crimean national dances and 
yirs (tunes) in Romania, putting many plays on the stage with this team. Productions 
in Poland in 1997 created excitement within the diaspora. “They staged produc- 
tions in Wilno, Slonim, Nowogrodek and Halic where Crimean Turks lived. They 
gave concerts at the Wilno Radio Station. As a result of these activities, the achieve- 
ment and the induced national consciousness has been written by Polish news- 
papers for days” (Kaya, 1999: 3). Bektére settled in Turkey in 1940, made many 
contributions in terms of music and folk dances to Crimean Tatars, and greatly 
accelerated folklore activities in Anatolia. 

Folk dance exhibitions peaked in Crimea between 1937 and 1940. Kurt Seyit 
Cali conducted the “Alusta” Crimean Tatar Dance Group, and there were many 
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instrumentalists and vocal performers in Crimea. After the decision to establish 
the Autonomous Republic of Crimea in May 1940, the Simferopol and Yalta 
communities joined together to form the Republican Crimean Tatar Dance 
Ensemble, in addition to numerous amateur artistic groups in various regions. 

In summary, there were many traditional types of music in the Crimea at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. The main genres were yirs, ninnis (lullabies), 
child songs, agricultural traditions, Ramadan traditions, wedding music, ¢ins/sins 
(jingles), dance music (especially kaytarmas) and the beyt (couplet) genre in 
Nogay Tatar music. Yirs has the oldest written repertoire within these genres. Cins 
is an important genre due to its choreography and verbal expression, resembling a 
mix between dance and musical theatre. Hence, ¢ins and legends described in the 
cins have a strong influence on the public. Violin, zurna,* santur, accordion, 
clarinet and ddre® emerged as traditional instruments in this period, but other 
Western European instruments were also added in Crimea where the performing 
arts developed. Although the situation was different in the diaspora, traditional 
buildings were protected and traditional instruments continued to be used. In 
addition, since the beginning of the twentieth century a number of musicians, dancers, 
composers, compilers, choreographers and conductors worked in Crimean folk 
music and dance such as Hiiseyin Bakkal, Sehzade Mahmutova, Sevket Mahmutov, 
Edim Sakirov, Izzet Dobra, Hanife Colakova, Selime Celebiova, Rifat Hasanov, 
Sabriye Erecepova, Ediye Topci, Sakine Nalbandova and Riistem Gaziyev. 


Crimean Tatar music in the period of exile and after exile 


During World War II, German troops entered the Crimea in 1941 and seized the 
sovereignty of the Crimea in 1942. Although the public, already feeling the impact 
of Stalinist policies, survived this situation, the end results were not at all positive. 
Indeed, the Soviets recaptured the Crimea, and the retreating Germans destroyed 
numerous Crimean towns and forcibly brought many Crimean Tatars to Germany 
as labourers for the war industry. The response of the Soviets, who seized all of 
Crimea in 1944, was quite severe. Mistreatment and torture were used widely 
against the public. Josepf Stalin adjudicated the deportation of Crimean Tatars on 
11 May, and the order was carried out all over the Crimea on 18 May. This exile 
was a major disaster, signifying the departure of the Crimean Tatars from their 
homeland. The worst aspect of this process was that, after living with such great 
losses under terrible conditions, the people received neither time to prepare nor 
permission to take anything with them. 

Tatars who survived in exile tried to rebuild their lives in Central Asia, especially 
in Uzbekistan, the Urals, and Siberia. In Europe, some of the workers brought 
to Germany stayed there, and others later migrated elsewhere in Europe or took 
sanctuary in the United States. Thus, the Crimean Tatars experienced a new 
collapse in the mid-twentieth century; the Crimean Tatar diaspora also now took 
on a different dimension: each individual Tatar had now become part of the 
diaspora. This situation also affected the cultural identity of the Crimean Tatars; 
the changes would be even greater in that some of the deported Tatars assimilated. 
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Razia Sultanova describes the effects on local cultures of this and similar events 
experienced in the stage of history: 


This global phenomenon [of displaced peoples] has a special importance in 
Central Asia, where the collapse of the Soviet state, together with conditions 
of ethnic conflict, political ambiguity, new-found freedom of movement 
and economic change, has created waves of migration that are shaping the 
economic, political, social and security-related nature of the region and are 
significantly affecting local culture. 

(2005: 133) 


Therefore, since there can be no comprehensive study of Crimean music in 
Crimea until the Crimean Tatars return to their homeland, I will only talk about 
Crimean Tatar music in the diaspora and the interactions experienced there. 

Musicians, dancers and talented people from all areas of art among those exiled 
from the Crimea, or those born and raised in Uzbekistan, continue to breathe life 
into Crimean Tatar music and art. When compared with Crimean Tatars in Turkey, 
the Balkans and Europe in terms of trained artists, those in Uzbekistan have been 
fortunate. Similar numbers of trained artists could not be found in other areas of 
the diaspora. One reason was that the Crimean Tatars were not very interested 
in music even before the first migrations and used Roma musicians at their toys.’ 
In my interviews, I encountered a conflict between religion and music among 
Crimean Tatars.* Making music was considered a sin according to the common 
understanding of religious faith at that time in Crimea, and for this reason the 
Tatars did not perform music in general. During the forced migrations, Tatar 
cultural identity was damaged, and only then did national music, music-making 
and production activities become widespread among the people along with the 
development of national consciousness. Therefore, there are said to be very few 
musicians within the Crimean diaspora as a result of the first migrations. The 
struggle to survive and the difficult conditions encountered in their new homes 
further discouraged people from interest in music, which had not been a priority 
previously. Although national music and folk dances continued, they were gen- 
erally performed by musicians brought from Crimea. When this relationship dis- 
continued after the deportation of the Crimeans, music activities in other areas 
were seriously disrupted and began to interact with outside influences. 

During World War II, Bilal Menekay founded the Cankaya ensemble while 
he was a captive in the German Mittenwald Working Camp. After the war, he 
moved to Istanbul and worked on Tatar folk culture. At the same time, in Eskisehir, 
Emin Bektore was creating significant works for Tatar folk culture. The Crimean 
Tatars who were organized by association activities from the beginning of the 
twentieth century in Turkey excelled in these activities, and struggled to create 
more organizations. 


The first organization of Crimean Tatars, which was founded under the name 
of “Tatar Cemiyet-i Hayriyesi” in 1908, was followed by another organization 
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under the name of the “Kirim Tatar Talebe Cemiyeti.” Afterwards they created 
“Vatan Cemiyeti” by coming together. The “Kirim Tiirk Kiiltir Dernegi,” 
which was founded in Istanbul in 1952, and “Kirim Tirkleri Yardimlasma 
Birligi,” which was founded in Istanbul in 1954, came together and founded 
“Istanbul Kirrm Tiirkleri Kiiltiir ve Yardimlasma Dernegi.” The association 
movements of the Crimean Tatars were followed by Eskisehir in 1972. 
(Ersoy 2008: 32) 


The umbrella of associations tried to keep cultural activities alive by teaching 
national music and folk dance to Tatar youth. Trained teams demonstrated music 
and dances in the communities where Tatars lived. In addition, the most important 
binding factor was the Tepres° Festival, said to have had a long history in Crimea. 
The festival provided an environment for national consciousness, unity and 
solidarity using elements such as traditional music, folk dances, sports activities 
and meals. By coming together at Tepres Festivals, Crimean Tatars tried to transfer 
their traditions to the younger generations. 

Unfortunately, the Crimean Tatars who had stayed in Romania and other Balkan 
states and various parts of Europe are not as lucky as those in Turkey. While there 
was no political obstacle against maintaining Tatar identity and culture in Turkey, 
political powers in Romania and other Balkan states strove for assimilation in 
explicit and implicit forms. The Tatars who decided to organize periodicals and 
magazines issued in Romania in the nineteenth century and early twentieth century 
lost these opportunities under socialist oppression after World War II; but from 
1989 onwards, they sought to strengthen cultural relations with Crimean Tatars 
in both their region and the diaspora by creating associations and organizing 
again. During this period, they tried to keep their national music and dances alive 
in very limited areas and in privately organized events such as toys. 

The majority of musicians operating in the Crimea came to Uzbekistan after 
the exile; however, no Tatar professional musical activity was observed until 1956. 
Considering the persecution of the Crimean Tatar people and the stages of esta- 
blishing a new life, it seemed as if music would need much more time to recover. 
However, they achieved this recovery within 12 years and the Kaytarma Ensemble 
was established in 1956. The only Tatar music community in Uzbekistan, the 
Kaytarma Ensemble had a large staff consisting of around 40 artists and operated 
in the Soviet Union until 1985. The ensemble performed to the extent permitted in 
the neighbouring settlements, a fact that was very important for the maintenance 
of national music and folk dances. Meanwhile, other dance and music groups main- 
tained amateur activities in Uzbekistan and Tajikistan between 1960 and 1980. 
Fevzi Bilalov was the head of the Kaytarma Ensemble. ilyas Bahsis undertook 
responsibilities such as editing programs, preparing musical parts, creating new 
yirs and writing new spectacles performed in ensemble programs from 1957 to 
1972. Sabriye Erecepova, who gained a great reputation for creating beautiful 
sounds and skilfully crafting Crimean yrs, also belonged to this cadre. Dancer 
Akim Cemilev and choreographer Remziye Bakkal performed Crimean folk 
dances; Selime Celebiova was another prominent dancer. Cemile Osmanova, who 
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later took over the group, and Miinir Ablayev were dancers in Kaytarma Ensemble. 
During this period, great composers remained highly active in Uzbekistan. Yahya 
Serfedinov, Ilyas Bahsis, Edem Nalbandov and Fevzi Aliyev not only wrote 
compositions, but they also published and compiled many Crimean Tatar yirs. 
Sabanin Saar Vaqtinda (Dawn of Morning Time), including 305 yrs, was 
published by I. Bahsis and E. Nalbandov in 1977. Yangiray Qaytarma (Resounded 
Qaytarma), which includes over 340 yirs, was published by Y. Serfedinov in 1978. 
After their exile, the Crimean Tatars remained in diaspora communities for 
40-45 years. When they returned to Crimea, these communities differed from 
one another since most of them had interacted with their respective areas of 
deportation. Thus cultural variations appeared in terms of musical expression, 
together with new performance features and styles. Of course, political authorities, 
economies, and changes in the world order also affected this differentiation. 


Return to the homeland and a new beginning 


The Crimean Tatars returned to their homeland after a long-term struggle. From the 
1960s, Crimean Tatars who conveyed their demands to the Soviet Union in a 
systematic and organized manner received constantly negative responses and were 
frequently met with violence. During this period, the main demands of the Crimean 
Tatars included permission to return to their homelands, the right to have land, the 
right to construct houses, the right of habitation, the elimination of discrimina- 
tion in social life, and the return of fundamental rights and freedoms. Under the 
leadership of Mustafa Cemil Kirrmo§glu, a 303-day hunger strike was staged in 
the Siberian prison where he was confined in 1975. Crimean Tatars began to unite. 
In response, Soviet intellectuals such as the famous physicist Andrey Saharov, 
General Piyotr Grigorenko, and human rights defenders demanded his release in 
letters and applications to the United Nations, World Public Opinion, Islamic World 
and human rights organizations. The issue of the Crimean Tatars was announced to 
World Public Opinion and Turkey’s Public Opinion. Many walks, meetings, pro- 
tests and hunger strikes were conducted in Russia, Turkey and countries where the 
Crimean Tatar diaspora existed. Against all odds, they attempted to resettle in 
the Crimea in 1967 and were forced to go back. However, the Crimean Tatars were 
not afraid and continued to resist the rule of the Soviet Union as it gradually lost 
power. Finally, in 1980s, they decided to settle in the Crimea collectively in order 
to obtain the natural rights that they could not claim through legal means. Despite 
many conflicts, they showed determination and tried to live in makeshift houses. 
Upon seeing this, other Tatars also resettled in Crimea, bringing the number of 
Tatars in Crimea to 40,000 by the 1990s. They appealed for their rights through 
the Crimean Tatar National Assembly, established in Uzbekistan with Mustafa 
Cemiloglu as its leader, and over time this council moved to Crimea in 1991. Thus, 
the Crimean Tatars in exile returned collectively to their homeland. Today, the 
number of people who have returned to Crimea and settled there is about 270,000. 
After returning to the homeland, the national music and folk dances by Crimean 
Tatars began to be performed in a very fast and exciting way, because the members 
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of Kaytarma Ensemble had also returned to the Crimea. In addition, other organi- 
zations featuring many famous Tatar musician and performers were established 
and came into operation. Among them were the “Kinm’’, “Ugansuv”, “Horan”, 
“Teselli” and “Fidanlar” groups. Each of these communities had been performing 
Crimean Tatar folk dances with a high standard of artistry. The stage performan- 
ces, accompanied by Crimean yrs and dance tunes, caused great excitement 
among the Crimean Tatars returning to their homeland, and these performing 
groups were greatly supported. There were the works of Crimean Tatar composers 
such as Y. Serfedinov, I. Bahsis, E. Nalbandov and F. Aliyev in the repertoire, as 
well as classical, folkloric and modern works performed by the philharmonic 
orchestra founded in Crimea. Apart from that, performances of Tatar music and 
games, even theatre teams and institutional buildings, grew with each passing day. 

In every sense the art of the Crimean Tatars has expanded and grown in popu- 
larity, mirroring changes within the Crimea. Music and other performing arts 
became part of mass media as they were broadcast over radio and television. 
Furthermore, while the Crimean Tatar people became better acquainted with 
popular culture and its products with each passing day, the traditional music of 
the Crimean Tatar moved into a new order and economic model. Toward the end 
of the 1990s, the Crimean Tatar people began to change their lifestyles and tastes 
in accordance with city life by getting rid of makeshift houses, and the daily 
practices of the people changed; this development was reflected in the music. 

On the other hand, the situation of Crimean Tatar in diaspora was not much 
different. These communities all came into contact with the music industry and 
globalization in some way, and these developments had a great influence on the 
people and local cultures — especially in Turkey. This process thus increased 
the musical differences between those living in diaspora and Tatars living in 
Crimea. Now, we can look a little more closely at these differences. 


“Kolorit” as an expression of differentiation in Crimean 
Tatar music 


Regardless of how migrating societies attempt to keep their national identities, 
traditions and customs alive, it is not possible to resist change and environmental 
factors. Therefore, it is obvious that these changes would be reflected in diasporic 
Tatar music and would lead to differentiation between the music practised by these 
various communities. This condition forms the basis for the expression of a 
particular “kolorit”'° (“distinction”)"' that Crimean musicians began to express in 
due course. ilhan Ersoy, a musicologist interested in Crimean Tatar music, made 
detailed discussions on this subject as follows: 


The Tatars use the kolorit in two ways, while emphasizing the diversity of 
Tatar music from other tunes, and emphasizing differences of the other music 
from each other. Although this concept seems like a center of difference, in 
fact those differentiated stresses act as their integrity. From this perspective, it 
collects the diversified music as a common denominator compared to the 
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others and acts by putting it together. For example, in differentiating Tatar 
music from others, kolorit positions itself among them by combining 
both musical and performance components. When viewed from this aspect, 
kolorit comes up at the time of contact or comparison/contrast with the 
other. Therefore, the concept of kolorit occurs commonly as a possessive/ 
identification identifier in Crimean Tatar musical circles in Crimea. 

(Ersoy, 2008: 79) 


In addition to this, Ersoy examines kolorit under three headings: “National/Ethnic 
Identity, Oturtum (Orchestra Setting), [and] Vocalization Style” (Ersoy, 2012: 7). 
While National /Ethnic Identity applies to interactions and identities in the diaspora 
areas (such as Tatar kolorit, Uzbek kolorit, Turkish kolorit, Russian kolorit, or 
Ukrainian kolorit), Oturtum applies to instruments and vocalization style. 

When discussing a community that was born and grew up in Turkey, living 
in cities, coming together generally for association activities, taking care to parti- 
cipate in Zepres festivals as much as possible, connected to national culture but 
also to the immediate environment, it is obvious that Turkish music would affect 
and re-shape Tatar musical expression. 

We can take as an example the album prepared by a choir and orchestra that 
the Crimean Turks Culture and Solidarity Association formed in Eskisehir in 1998. 
In this album, the performers recorded yirs and the folk dance music of Crimean 
Tatars. The orchestra consists of Turkish classical instruments along with folk 
music instruments of the Crimean Tatars such as the accordion, violin, and bendir.'” 
In the expression of kolorit, the sounds of particular instruments create different 
effects that are comparable to the differences between written notes and performed 
notes. 

As I noted earlier, the violin has been used in the Crimean Tatar music for 
decades. However, there are differences in Turkish and Crimean violin techniques. 
The use of the violin on this album reflects performance specifications in Turkey. 
The grace notes used in Arabesque music, which was very popular in Turkey, also 
appeared on this recording. Similarly, the comma tones (microtones)'* generally 
did not appear (or not least not fully) in the performed music due to the Western 
violin-playing techniques used in the Crimea. Here, we can see the impact of 
Russia, since the equal-tempered tuning system is used in Western European 
classical music — the basic doctrine of Russian music education. A majority of the 
trained musicians in Crimea had particular difficulties playing commas. 

Asimilar situation in the usage of the clarinet occurred in recordings made in the 
Dobruja region of Crimean Tatars living in Romania. In this case, when performing 
Crimean Tatar music, the clarinet utilized the techniques and grace notes that are 
common in Romanian music. Even in national music put forward by Crimean 
Tatars, the changes are noted" in order to point out that they belong to the same 
identity. It should be noted that some yir's were well known in Turkey and Romania 
and had become national icons, but were unknown in the Crimea; on the other 
hand, others had been performed in Crimea but were not known in Romania. 
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According to the statements of Muzaffer Uzer and Semih Bekdemir (performers 
of Crimean music) from my fieldwork in Eskisehir, the clarinet did not produce the 
same meanings in Crimea since the accordion (not the clarinet) is considered 
the national icon of Crimean Tatars living in Eskisehir. However, Selma Agat, an 
important vocalist who performed Crimean Tatar music while living in Trabzon, 
told me that the performances of Tatars in Crimea do not reflect previous times. 
Rather, he argued that they changed with Russian influence, especially the comma 
tones in the traditional music of the Crimean Tatar that are now performed 
differently. 

Furthermore, folklorist Yasar Kalafat says regarding the cultural identity of 
the Tatars (with reference to musical life in the Crimea): 


Russian music is still played at our weddings. 50% of the music played even 
at the weddings of conscious Tatars'* belongs to the Russians. It has become 
the fashion, the habit, and the instrumentalist is used to it and the young 
people have been acquainted with the Russian music. 

(Ersoy, 2008: 40; quoting Kalafat, 1999: 46) 


It is possible to provide many similar examples. As Ilhan Ersoy stated in perso- 
nal interviews, Tatar composers Server Kakura and Murtaza Mahmudoy, living in 
Crimea after returning from Uzbekistan, emphasize the importance of /Jad (maqam/ 
mode/scale). “While Kakura uses the term ‘Russian’ for people who can’t reflect 
kolorit with the sentence, ‘it seems as if they took the part of violin and they gave 
it to Russian men,’ he also reveals the value added by Tatar musicians” (Ersoy, 
2010: 69). In brief, change is a part of life; accordingly, these differences will be in 
all areas of Crimean Tatar culture and they will not assign the same feelings and 
thoughts to the same musical expression. Therefore, Tatar, Uzbek, Ukrainian, 
Turkish, Russian and other kolorits will become diversified in the future. 


New music of Crimean Tatars 


Two important items should be explained in order to understand and analyse 
the present state of Crimean Tatar music. First is the traditional understanding 
based on the continuity of national music and folk dances; second is the popular 
understanding that contains the national but, due to an increase in urbanization, has 
begun to experience modernism, capitalism, consumption culture and mass media. 
Now I will try to address these two concepts and their production. 

Important musicians are trying to address Crimean Tatar music within the 
traditional understanding and emphasizing the national consciousness by taking 
an active role in recent cultural activities in the diaspora and strengthening rela- 
tions between Tatars through traditional music. Individuals came to the fore in all 
aspects of music, including composers, audio and musical commentators such as 
Zarema Almazova, Dilaver Osmanov, Server Kakura, Riistem Memetov, Giilizar 
Bekirova, Edip Asanov, Edibe Ablay, Afize Kasara, Cemil Karikov, Asiye Sale, 
Susanna Memet and Arsen Bekirov in Crimea; Yildiz Ayhan, Selma Agat and 
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Zekeriya Basarslan in Turkey; and Kamiran Kivu and Kadriye Nurmambet in 
Romania. Many of the people listed above enable the continuation of the tradi- 
tional understanding, not only presenting music performances but also wearing 
national clothing on stage. Mostly, they put on stage performances with a team 
performing Crimean folk dance with music. In addition, there are those writing 
works on music, dance and theory. In the book Kirimin Col Yirlari (Crimean 
Desert Songs) published by Dilaver Osmanov and Cemil Karikov in Akmescit, 
Crimea is an important example. Published in 2005, this book contains 50 yrs 
from the Cél region. 

While Zekeriya Basarslan has contributed as an artist and as a faculty 
member at Marmara University Music Teaching Department in Turkey, Selma 
Agat has given music and dance trainings for a long time in Turkey and the United 
States. After graduating from the Istanbul Technical University Turkish Music 
State Conservatory, she wrote a master’s thesis entitled “Crimean Turks Folk 
Dances and Traditional Garments” in 2002, as well as releasing an album of works. 
In addition to these, there are yir performers, instrumentalists, musical sets and 
ensembles who put on traditional performances. The most important types inclu- 
ded in their repertoires are yrs and the kaytarma dance music. Furthermore, while 
there are verbal and non-verbal music types such as taksim, pesrev, kina avasi, 
Nogay beyiti and zurna avasi, dance music such as agir ava, yarim ava, horan, 
9/8 lik ava, Kafkas avasi, Cobanlar, Tim Tim and Ciftetelli has also been performed. 
Nogay beyiti, Kafkas avasi, Cobanlar and Tim Tim are particularly special to 
Crimean Tatars, who gave these genres different identities and interpretations. 
Taksim, pesrev and zurna avasi are instrumental genres, as are almost all types of 
dance and music. Nogay beyiti is a very special genre of (él (North) region 
of Crimea. After a freely improvised section during which beyits are sung quickly, 
it continues with a vivacious seven-beat refrain. During performances, audiences 
sometimes dance during this lively section. 

As one of the important transfer points between cultures of the Turkic world, 
Crimea is an area of intense diversification. Horon/horan (a popular dance of 
Eastern Black Sea coast of Turkey), Caucasian dances and Balkan dances, and 
9/8’ lik ava/hava'® are seen in Crimea and this shows that Crimea is the inter- 
section or transition zone of these geographies that locate in distant areas. Other 
examples include genres of palace music from the Ottoman Empire (such as taksim 
and pesrev); instruments such as ud,'’ kanun,"’ santur and rebap” that were moved 
to Crimea; and composers of the Crimean Khans such as Gazi Giray. 

Instruments such as the baglama, darbuka and keyboard appear in general 
performance, while the davul (drum), dare, truba (trumpet), clarinet, violin and 
accordion are often used in the performance of traditional music today. In addition, 
the use of santur has virtually ceased, and the appearance of the ud and kaval is 
rare. Although the keyboard is used with rhythm-box among Romanian Tatars, the 
clarinet is considered the iconic instrument. As I mentioned before, the iconic 
instrument for Crimean Tatars in Turkey is the accordion. In particular, Tatars who 
live in and around Eskisehir accept the accordion as their “main instrument”. This 
heightened status resulted from the fact that finding musicians among Crimean 
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Tatars was very difficult, and the only instrument that was played during 
the 1877-1878 Ottoman—Russian war was the accordion. After this war, people 
had to migrate from the Balkans to Anatolia and settled down around Eskisehir. 
Therefore, the main reason behind the transformation of different instruments 
into national symbols stems from their adoption as the “main instrument” for 
transmission. 

Ensembles that perform dances such as Kirim, Kaytarma, Ugansuv and Teselli 
have large orchestras; there are also ensembles consisting of smaller numbers of 
people and instruments. Their orchestra and the instruments used are as follows: 


¢ Qaranfil Ensemble: accordion, dare, clarinet (sometimes), violin; 

¢ — Yirla Sazim Orchestra: davul, darbuka, dare, truba, clarinet, violin, keyboard, 
accordion and baglama; 

e Sanat Ensemble: davul, dare, darbuka, violin, accordion, clarinet, baglama 
and 2 keyboards; 

¢ — Agqyar Orchestra: dare, truba, clarinet and 2 keyboards; 

¢ K6kk6z Orchestra: dare, truba, clarinet, violin, keyboard; 

e — Eskisaray Orchestra: davul, zurna, truba, accordion, keyboard. 


In recent years, music that has been produced in a traditional style has found 
particular favour in diaspora, and in the cultural activities and interchange between 
the diaspora and homeland that have been aided by accelerated transportation and 
means of communication. At this point, the associations that are active in Turkey, 
Romania, the United States and many others places where Crimean Tatars live 
seem to have made many significant impacts. About 40 associations such as Kirim 
Tiirkleri Kiiltiir Ve Yardimlasma Dernegi Genel Merkezi in Ankara, Istanbul 
Kirmm Tirkleri Kiiltiir Ve Yardimlasma Dernegi and Eskisehir Kirrm Tiirkleri 
Kiilttir Ve Yardimlasma Dernegi carry out activities in numerous Turkish cities 
where Crimean Tatars live in large numbers. 


As the associations throw together scattered individuals, especially in metro- 
politan areas, they use important practices such as public entertainments and 
rituals. Although this type of togetherness has no authentic element, the food, 
dance and music symbolize authenticity. Differences such as the generation 
gap become equalized, and similarities are highlighted. By creating common 
ground, some of the symbols and images related to the homeland can be 
circulated. 

(ilhan Ersoy, 2008: 32; quoting Kurtoélu, 2005: 23) 


Among the most important symbols in the creation of common ground are 
music and folk dances. Therefore, the ongoing traditional understanding will allow 
common ground to emerge in the future, at least in the context of the repertoire and 
instruments, despite divergences between Tatars in the diaspora and the homeland. 

The first popular production of Crimean Tatar music was actually based on 
previous years and arose in Uzbekistan. Thus, the process of popularization of the 
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Crimean Tatar music began. The composer Ilyas Bahsis arranged many yrs that 
were recorded for radio and records, except for those written for the Kaytarma 
Ensemble. The first Tatar tango was produced by combining the wr “Sevdim Seni” 
with the words of Samil Aladin; this work was performed by Sabriye Erecepova, 
who made her mark in the 1960s by attracting great attention from the public. 
Compositions such as “Eki Cesme”, “Erecebim’”, “Dereler Suma Suma”, “Kelin 
ve Kaynana’”, “Kusakli Kiz” and others that had been prepared for Erecepova from 
the public yirs of Ilyas Baksis (which had faded from the Crimean Tatar traditional 
music) became synthesized with popular music genres of that period. 

Since the 1990s, the Crimean Tatars have improved their relations with new 
world orders and in this process have interacted with popular culture in accordance 
with urbanization, modernism, the transition to capitalism and consumption culture. 
Now, I will address the effects of popular culture, its power and its ability to change 
music, as well as the artists and performances that have emerged from this period. 

The importance given to national music, and the growth of traditional under- 
standing with the return of Crimean Tatars to their homeland in the early 1990s, 
brought about new experiments and synthesized works through integration with 
popular music genres. The most recent genre to be used in this way was rock 
(especially 1993-94), either from the neighbouring regions of the Crimea, Turkey, 
or other wide-ranging parts of world. The Mercan Ensemble, which synthesizes 
rock music and Crimean Tatar music, performs traditional music in a new way 
with drums, synthesizer, keyboard, bass guitar and electric guitar, with Nuri 
Osmanov as vocalist. In the early 1990s the Yildizlar Ensemble emerged in 
Romania. While they also performed Crimean Tatar traditional music with the 
same combination of Tatar and rock instruments, their performances took place at 
toys and other celebrations. 

After his first album in 1991 Enver Izmailov, who was a very popular guitarist 
among Crimean Tatars as well as in Ukraine” and beyond, also included Crimean 
Tatar tunes among his jazz and funk experiments. He has performed his song 
“Amerikan Kaytarma” with vocalist Leniye Izmailova in many parts of the world. 

The effects of globalization began to make themselves felt thoroughly among 
Crimean Tatars through urbanization and the mass media of the 2000s. It created a 
younger generation who listened completely to pop, rap, rock, Latin and jazz 
music. In line with the demands and the consumption habits of the masses, Crimean 
Tatar music made significant changes in its production. 

It became inevitable for changes to take effect, from the performance venues to 
the type, shape and content of performance. In recent years, singers such as Elzara 
Batalova, Elnara Kiictik, Sevil Memetova, Jamala and Aysel Balic were prominent 
names. Performance venues changed significantly in terms of stage and spatial 
perception, which shifted due to the development of technologies such as the 
sound, light and on-stage décor. The mass media tapped into this type of music. 
The desire of solo singers in this generation to be “stars” is evident from the 
sounds of this music to the dances performed along with it, from costumes to stage 
stances and forms of behaviour. During performances, this new generation of 
singers and their dance teams incorporate dance genres that are performed by 
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Crimean Tatars, but they are not traditional dances. The instruments in their orch- 
estra structures today are identical to the instruments of the pop orchestra used in 
many parts of the world. Accordingly, while drums, bass guitar, rhythm guitar, 
keyboard and percussion create the infrastructure of the music, instruments such 
as trumpet, accordion and violin represent the instruments of traditional music. 
However, this instrumentation is different in jazz performances, where piano and 
blues guitar come to the fore. 

Aysel Balig, known as “the jazz star of Uzbekistan”, and Jamala, who is a very 
popular singer and represented Ukraine in the 2011 Eurovision Song Contest 
with the song “Smile”, are making tremendous impacts with performances that 
they have put on in recent years, seeking to synthesize traditional music with the 
freedom of jazz musical structures. In fact, these performers have included 
traditional music in their repertoires from time to time, thus bearing traces of their 
national identity. Elzara Battalova is also a yr vocalist, having performed both 
Uzbek language and Tatar language versions of television programmes about 
traditional music. 

The language used in the popular music of the Crimean Tatar is primarily the 
Tatar language. But Jamala, Aysel Bali¢ and in particular Sevil Memetova also 
perform their works in foreign languages, which is a situation frequently encoun- 
tered. Sevil Memetova has covered songs by Whitney Houston and Beyoncé in 
stage performances, which are quite interesting, especially among young people 
since audiences among Crimean Tatars as well as throughout the Ukraine listen 
to these American artists. Jamala’s song “Smile” was in English. In 2016, she 
participated in the Eurovision contest again on behalf of Ukraine, winning the 
competition with her song about the 1944 exile. 

Recently, many other Crimean Tatar artists have joined the popular music 
market, including The Belbek Group, who have participated in popular music com- 
petitions in Ukraine; Adoni, who uses a rap infrastructure and who currently 
produces pop music; and Esref Ablayev, who makes electronic music and mixes by 
the name of Eshnight. 


Conclusion 


For roughly 250 years, the Crimean Tatars have struggled for survival, contend- 
ing with expulsion and exile, and have tried to construct a new life every time, 
starting with the Crimean region in which they live. Although cultural change is 
inevitable in any community, the roles of power and oppression in these particular 
cultural processes constituted a significant part of Crimean Tatar experiences. The 
Crimean Tatars have always tried to stand up against forced change by constructing 
national unity movements and diasporas. 

The exile experience caused irreparable pain among Crimean Tatars, opening 
wounds and emptiness whose closure is difficult for many. During the period after 
their exile, when fate reopened the doors to their fatherland, this success story 
became a source of hope and joy to the people in diaspora. 
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From history to the present day, the Crimean Tatar culture, containing Turkic 
and Islamic elements, has created traditional art and high-level artefacts in all 
aspects of culture even before the first migrations. The music has a different 
place and importance in these rooted traditional cultural products. In general, 
Crimean Tatar traditional music consists of yirs and dance melodies. The subjects 
of yirs can be as diverse as homeland, child, love and heroism, while dance melo- 
dies include genres such as agir ava, kaytarma, horan and others. The most common 
rhythmic structures are patterns of 6, 7 and 9 beats, and these patterns reflect 
cultural interactions across a wide geographical region from the Caucasus to the 
Balkans. The Crimean Tatars moved their music, instruments and plays wherever 
they went, placing music and dance at the foundation of their national unity 
movements. 

As the music of the Crimean Tatars has spread across a wide territory, numerous 
changes and differences have emerged. However, when examining the Crimean 
Tatars, I learned that separation does not always bring about differences in the 
music. Because the kolorit expressed by the Crimean Tatars has remained constant 
despite this differentiation, it has become the common denominator in determining 
and bringing together musical differences. Thus, since Crimean Tatar music can 
still be conceptualized in the traditional understanding today, performances made 
with this understanding (particularly in the diaspora) gain appreciation and are 
favoured. As a result of this, I think that the expression of kolorit will continue to 
function in future cultural integration processes under any circumstance what- 
soever. This is a situation that will bring with it new changes and new differences. 
If traditional Crimean Tatar music can negotiate popular culture and the mass 
media by becoming integrated it into all areas of everyday life, and can multi- 
ply the common denominators through increasing activities, I believe that this 
integration may occur over a long process with new changes. 


Notes 


1 The southern coast of Crimea is considered the yaliboyu (waterfront), the vicinity of 
Bahcesaray-Karasubazar as the orta yolak (middle path) and the flat areas in the north 
as the ¢6/ (north) region. 

2 For further reading, see the books and articles of Hakan Kinmli on the history of the 
Crimean Turks. 

3 Dobruja is a historical region situated between Danube River and Black Sea, including 
the Constanta and Tulcea provinces of Romania, the Dobrich and Silistra provinces of 
Bulgaria, and areas where a dense Turkmen population lives. 

4 The zurna is a multinational outdoor woodwind instrument. 

5 The santur is a stringed musical instrument with the strings stretched over a trapezoidal 
sounding board. 

6 The dare is a percussion instrument; the frame is usually made of hardwood with many 
metal ringlets attached, and the membrane is usually goatskin. 

7 Toy denotes a Crimean Tatar wedding. 

8 These interviews took place in 2012 with collaborators such as Mesut Or (Chairman of 
Crimean Turkish People’s Culture and Social Aid Association in Eskisehir); Muzaffer 
Uzer and Semih Bekdemir, musicians from the folklore teams of the association; 
Zekeriya Basarslan, an academician and performer living in Istanbul (although we met 
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in Trabzon); and several Crimean people that I interviewed in associations or their 
homes in Eskisehir, Istanbul and Ankara. 

Tepres is a ritual that is held by Crimean Tatars in Turkey on a Sunday selected from days 
between the first week of each May and the last week of June. Yalkin Bektére bases the 
term Tepres on the words “cavorting” and “relapse”. “The arrival of spring is welcomed 
enthusiastically in the world of Turks. This enthusiasm is put into words with various 
activities such as “Nowruz,’ ‘Hidrellez,’ and ‘Tepres’” (2001: 2). Although it is unknown 
when the first Zepres was held in Turkey, there are different discourses as it has been held 
since the nineteenth century but started in Ankara in 1950. Bektére states, on the basis of 
German written resources, that the last Zepres in Crimea was held in the year of 1943. 
Although the concept of kolorit is only known by Crimean Tatars, it isn’t known by 
people living in Turkey. “It is a concept used by Tatars in Crimea to define the 
‘individuality’ of music . . . It functions to make Tatar musical life to be understood” 
(Ersoy, 2010: 67). 

The relationships between the Crimean Tatars who settled in Turkey, Romania and 
Bulgaria after the first migration wave and those who were able to return to their 
homelands began to gain momentum in the 1990s and collaborations and bi-directional 
traffic were created in cultural-artistic senses. This case revealed the scope of the 
change in Crimean Tatar music and enabled the music-related communities to see it. 
Therefore, a base was laid for the notion of “kolorit” (coloring or shade in music) which 
was expressed by the musicians in Crimea later on. 

This “kolorit” notion was only used by the Tatars in Crimea and those who lived in 
Turkey or in the diaspora were not aware of it. Kolorit is a notion through which the 
musicians in Crimea question the “Tatar-ness” of the music performed, and whether or 
not the music carries the musical elements expected by Tatar musicians. Therefore with 
this sense, the notion reveals the differences of Crimean Tatar music after the 
“homecoming” process and it is not used to define any other musical culture. 

The bendir is one of the main percussion rhythm instruments used in Turkish music. It 
is made by stretching a membrane over a hoop. 

An interval smaller than a semitone. 

The news and video streams shared on social media platforms by Crimean Tatar non- 
governmental organizations operating in Romania have been watched via subscription 
since 2012. After comparison of the posts shared on this channel with the other, I made 
the observation that musical changes were perceived to be tied to identity. Moreover, 
ithan Ersoy (2010) underlines this subject on pp. 76-81 in his book. 

The author emphasizes Tatars who are aware of their identity and national values here. 
Tune or genre. 

The wd is a string instrument played in Turkey, the Middle East and surrounding regions. 
The kanun is a string instrument, a type of large zither with a trapezoidal soundboard. 
The rebap is a bowed string instrument, a variant of the spike fiddle. 

He was voted “the musician of the year 1995” by the Ukrainian music critics. 


13. Ancient roots, modern 
nation-building 


Kazakh spirituality and identity in 
the music of the Turan ensemble 


Megan Rancier 


Introduction: the Turan experience 


In the spring of 2008, I attended a concert at the Kurmangazy Kazakh National 
Conservatory that featured a wide variety of student performances ranging from 
traditional Kazakh folk songs to European classical music. One group included on 
the programme was a Kazakh folk ensemble called Turan. Instead of velvet 
clothing embroidered with sparkling threads in traditional Kazakh designs (as the 
student folk orchestra wore), Turan dressed in fur-lined, nomadic-style outfits and 
hats that contrasted with the conventional Kazakh “national” dress worn by other 
performers of Kazakh traditional instruments. Consisting of one female and four 
males, the ensemble performed two original pieces—one called “Kazakh Eli” 
(Land of the Kazakhs) and another entitled “Baqsy” (The Shaman). The first piece 
was performed by the five young members of the ensemble and featured the two- 
stringed lute dombra, the two-stringed horsehair fiddle qy/l-qobyz, the reed flute 
sybyzgy, the plucked zither zhetygen, the metal jaw-harp sheng-qobyz, and assorted 
percussion instruments. It began slowly, with sparse instrumentation; over slowly 
strummed minor chords on the dombra and zhetygen, long notes played on the qyl- 
qobyz, a single vocalist dramatically delivered lines of Kazakh poetry. After a 
melodic interlude by the zhetygen, the sybyzgy played a beautiful melody as a 
sheng-qobyz twanged intermittently. In the next moment, three of the ensemble 
members played sheng-gobyz loudly and in accented rhythmic patterns, accom- 
panied by a metallic percussion instrument at an increasing tempo. The climactic 
final section further enhanced the musical drama with fast strumming on the 
dombras, arpeggios from the zhetygen, and the sounds of wolf howls emanating 
from the qyl-gobyz; the howls transformed into a haunting melodic line as the 
sound of guttural singing emerged from one performer. The song ended with 
two members loudly pounding frame drums in a 7/8 time signature as the guttural 
singer uttered a rhythmic song while accompanying himself on dombra, as the 
zhetygen filled out the texture with constant strumming. The piece ended with a 
dramatic final pattern beaten on the drums. 

The second piece presented a dramatized version of a folk healing ritual, in 
which the gyl-gobyz player performed solo, with growing intensity, as masked 
figures (representing ancestor or nature spirits) entered the stage and slowly 
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approached the musician. The masked figures danced while beating frame drums, 
hovering over the qy/-gobyz player in a menacing way but also responding to the 
music with simple, gradually synchronized choreography. Eventually, the masked 
figures became overpowered by the music of the gy/-gobyz and pulled away from 
the player, exiting the stage as the gy/-gobyz player finished his dramatic melody. 

The enthusiasm with which the audience responded to the Turan ensemble’s 
performance far exceeded their responses to other performances that day; amid the 
excited cheers and clapping, one of my American friends who had accompanied 
me to the concert leaned over and asked for a copy of the recording I had been 
making of the performance. Clearly, Turan had found a way to reach their 
audience—by using traditional Kazakh musical and cultural ideas drawn from the 
nomadic period of Kazakh history, references to nomadic spirituality and traditional 
acoustic instruments, Turan had elicited a response on a par with the latest boy 
band or estrada star. How and why was this possible? How did a performance 
steeped in ancient, nomadic cultural references speak so effectively to a contem- 
porary, urban audience? What did Turan’s choices in visual and sonic imagery 
indicate about how they perceive the role of traditional, nomadic music and 
spirituality in contemporary Kazakh life? And how does this imagery relate to 
larger, state-endorsed cultural efforts to re-cultivate Kazakh cultural pride and 
re-brand Kazakhstan’s national identity? 


Historical overview 


The Kazakhs are believed to have emerged as a discrete ethnic group sometime 
in the late fifteenth century, and sustained themselves through nomadic pastora- 
lism, herding livestock such as sheep and horses (Soucek 2000: 145). In line 
with their migratory lifestyle, the nomadic Kazakhs relied on oral tradition to 
record their history and music; thus, epic storytelling and improvised song-poetry 
began to develop and flourish in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Kazakh 
musical instruments were simple and somewhat roughly constructed in order to 
withstand frequent travel; most common among these were the dombra, qyl-qobyz, 
sybyzgy, and sheng-qobyz. According to Kazakh music history (as well as the 
National Museum of Musical Instruments), several other instruments are conside- 
red “traditional”: the plucked zither zhetygen, the kettle drum dauylpaz, and the 
idiophone asatayak, which resembled a wooden paddle with jangling metal pieces 
attached. 

The spiritual life of Kazakh nomads was, like other aspects of their lives, 
profoundly shaped by their strong connections to, and dependence on, the natural 
world. The animistic religion of the nomads was called Tengrism and centered 
around the sky god Tengri, as well as the other diverse spiritual entities that 
controlled nature (Baipakov and Kumekov 2003: 108). Communication with the 
spirit world was made possible through shamanic rituals led by a folk healer called 
baqsy (pl., bagsylar), who played the gyl-gobyz fiddle in order to enter a trance 
state, through which he could talk to the spirits and invoke their assistance. 

Beginning in the eighth century CE, a series of invasions from the Arab world 
began the spread of Islam throughout Transoxiana. While Islam maintained an 
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underlying cultural presence among Kazakhs, its influence did not make as 
profound an impact on social structure or traditional culture as it did in the Middle 
East and other parts of Central Asia (especially Samarkand, Bukhara, and Khiva). 
Instead, among nomadic peoples an Islamic “veneer” formed over preexisting 
animistic belief systems (Akiner 1995: 17). Scholars attribute this comparatively 
superficial adoption of Islam to the transient nature of the nomads’ lifestyle, which 
resisted the traditionally sedentary Islamic institutions (such as mosques and 
madrasas) that became commonplace in the cities of Central Asia. Instead, the 
Kazakhs grafted many of the terms and rituals of Islam onto their existing Tengrian 
practices, including many folk healing rituals that previously invoked animism 
alone (Privratsky 2001: 217). 

Nomadic music among the Kazakhs included many musical forms that relied 
on oral tradition, including epic poetry (often performed using a rough, guttural 
vocal technique and accompanied by either dombra or qyl-qobyz) and a tradi- 
tional, quasi-improvisatory form of programmatic composition called kiii 
(Mukhambetova 2002: 187). The word kiii means “frame of mind” or “mood” in the 
Kazakh language, and indeed these compositions are meant to create a thoughtful 
or emotional atmosphere based on themes of heroism, celebration, grief, the 
natural world, legendary figures, or any combination thereof. Intended specifically 
for solo instrumental performance, Aiii were composed for gyl-gobyz, dombra, and 
sybyzgy. Although the musical structure of a Atii depended on the instrument for 
which it was intended, the xvii as a genre is generally characterized by program- 
matic content and/or an accompanying legend, and a musical structure based on 
repeated and gradually developed melodic motives. In addition, most Azii could be 
attributed to a specific composer, which differentiated this body of music from 
folk songs and epic poetry. Until the late nineteenth century, Aiii composition 
remained unwritten and aurally transmitted. Younger musicians learned composi- 
tions orally from master composers (Aiiishylar) through careful listening and 
repetition, with the expectation that they would eventually add their individual 
interpretations and embellishments to the music. Skill in improvising on the 
thematic material of a ki therefore represented an important aspect of traditional 
performance and “a foundation of compositional creative work” (Djumalieva 
and Temirbekova, 2000: 247). 

Kazakh nomadic life changed dramatically with the arrival of the Russian 
imperial forces in Central Asia in the mid-eighteenth century. Under Catherine the 
Great (1763-1796), Russia began to build fortresses deeper into Kazakh territory 
and to relocate Russian peasants to Central Asia. As the nineteenth century pro- 
gressed, Russian administrators set about dismantling the existing political and 
military structures of the Kazakh nomads, and annexed these territories to the 
Russian Empire (Soucek 2000: 197). They also constructed a line of fortifications in 
the southeast of Kazakh territory, including the 1854 founding of Vernyi on the 
banks of the Ili River; this fort and the surrounding villages would eventually 
develop into the urban center that is now the urban center of Almaty. As the Russians 
moved further into Kazakh territory, they also introduced European musical 
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concepts, including notation, to Kazakh musicians, and a so-called “golden age” of 
kiii blossomed throughout the nineteenth century. 

Kazakh culture took another dramatic change in the twentieth century with the 
rise of Soviet power in Central Asia. Along with the delineation of borders to 
create discrete Soviet Socialist Republics (or SSRs) for each of the area’s major 
ethnic groups, Soviet cultural policy sought to consolidate Central Asian ethnic 
groups using the terminology of “nations” and “nationalism.” One way of buffer- 
ing this nation-building project was the establishment of “national” music cultures, 
which included actions such as proclaiming that certain musical instruments 
were unique to each “national” group, and organizing folk orchestras made up of 
these national instruments. As Marina Frolova-Walker (1998) has described, the 
development of a “national” culture became a central concern in each Soviet 
republic during the 1930s. Soviet administrators saw folk songs and traditional 
musical genres as the “ancient idiom” of the newly galvanized titular nations of 
each republic, and nurtured the development of national musical cultures from 
these roots (Rouland 2005: 535). During this process, the grafting of traditional 
aesthetics onto Soviet cultural policy “extended the limits of what was heard as 
belonging to the nation” (Frolova-Walker 1998: 371). Kazakh musical forms such 
kiii and folk songs moved from soloistic genres and socially intimate performance 
contexts, and were grafted onto European-inspired classical settings (e.g., opera 
and orchestras) with large numbers of performers on a public stage, reflecting the 
prioritization of mass participation over individual expression. The concept of 
what constituted “Kazakh national culture” or “Kazakh music” therefore became 
part of a specific political agenda. 

Cultural institutions such as music schools, theaters, folk orchestras, and radio 
soon followed Soviet efforts to improve infrastructure, education, and mass media 
in Kazakhstan. The Kazakh National Conservatory opened in Almaty in the 1940s, 
where students could study either European or Kazakh music and instruments. 
Teaching methods in the traditional music department closely emulated those 
of the European music department, so that folk instrument education gradually 
became standardized in terms of training exercises (such as scales and etudes) and 
required repertoires, while at the same time downplaying the oral tradition and the 
importance of improvisation. Students of Kazakh traditional music were also 
required to participate in the Conservatory’s folk orchestra and were encouraged 
to play in small ensembles, presumably to prepare them for their future professional 
options in one of the state-sponsored folk ensembles. Although state funding for 
folk ensembles has plummeted since the fall of communism, Conservatory training 
still prioritizes participation in these ensembles. 

In addition, the Conservatory served as the locus for a “workshop for the 
improvement of instruments” (Nepisbaev 2004: 208), where Kazakh traditional 
instruments underwent modifications in form and tuning to look and sound more 
European. All of these significant musical changes that have taken place at the 
Conservatory have also shaped the education of its younger generations of Kazakh 
traditional musicians, and is perpetuated in their performance and pedagogical 
careers postgraduation. Since the members of the Turan ensemble are all graduates 
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of the Conservatory, it is important to keep in mind that their formal music 
education has incorporated a long history of modifications to the practice of 
traditional music. 

In many ways, the Turan ensemble reflects the current cultural climate of post- 
Soviet Kazakhstan, which has been marked by a deep concern for Kazakhs’ awar- 
eness of their own cultural “roots.” This concern stems from a series of traumatic 
phases in Kazakh history during the twentieth century; these include Soviet 
sedentarization and communalism campaigns; the starvation deaths and mass 
emigration of Kazakhs that resulted from these campaigns; and the importation of 
Russian labor in the 1950s, which led to the demographic and cultural Russification 
of Kazakhstan. As a result of these upheavals, ethnic Kazakhs became a demo- 
graphic minority in “their own” republic until after the Soviet Union fell in 1991. 

At that time, the Kazakhstani government engaged in policies of what politi- 
cal scientist Edward Schatz has called “ethnicity-based redress” (2000: 82). This 
paradigm shift found expression in numerous public spaces; for example, renaming 
city streets after Kazakh historical figures, heavily promoting Kazakh language 
study, and propaganda campaigns intended to cultivate Kazakh national pride. 
Perhaps in response to this state-wide ethnic imperative, a number of Kazakh 
musicians in recent years have experimented with developing updated versions of 
Kazakh traditional music, including popular music and fusion projects. Examples 
of recent fusion projects include the bands Roksonaki, Urker, and Ulytau, as well 
as the artist Edil Husseinov (and his most recent musical venture, the ensemble 
The Magic of Nomads). All of these performers have explored various configura- 
tions of combining Kazakh traditional instruments and musical genre (such as kiii 
and folk songs) with electronic instruments and production methods drawn from 
mainstream pop music. 

In contrast to these fusion projects, “Turan” represents a folk ensemble model 
that, in some ways, actually hearkens back to the Soviet era, when so-called 
“ethnographic” ensembles combined Kazakh traditional instruments that were 
believed to be more “ancient” and thus more deeply embedded into the historical 
imagery and sonic landscape that appealed to an increasingly settled and moder- 
nized Kazakh population. However, the ensemble’s artistic choices also express 
a contemporary vision of Kazakh-ness in the twenty-first century—one that 
seeks to re-establish a sense of Kazakh cultural and spiritual “roots” among 
contemporary audiences, and one that most contemporaneous fusion artists would 
likely sympathize with. 


Performance elements 


In light of the complex and at times traumatic historical developments that have 
taken place in Kazakhstan over the past several centuries, the Turan ensemble 
represents a contemporary expression of many Kazakh cultural elements that most 
Kazakhs do not encounter on a daily basis. In addition, by virtue of existing in the 
post-Soviet era, Turan has necessarily (although perhaps unintentionally) inserted 
itself into the highly charged landscape of contemporary Kazakh identity politics. 
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As a result, their performance style may be understood as an amalgamation of 
conscious choices to focus on particular aspects of Kazakh culture and spirituality. 
These choices can be individually identified through the various elements of the 
ensemble’s costuming, instrumentation, and performance practices, all of which 
are situated firmly in the distant past of the Kazakh nomadic period. 


Costumes 


Although the ensemble consists of young, twenty-first century Kazakhs, their cos- 
tumes display neither youth nor contemporaneity; instead, the ensemble members 
choose to embody the historical personae of Kazakh nomads by donning attire 
similar to what their ancestors are believed to have worn. Turan’s costuming, when 
contrasted with the refined velvet and white ruffles of Soviet-style Kazakh 
“national dress,” creates a rougher, more rustic image. Each member’s outfit is 
individually tailored so that each one looks distinct from the others. Basic items 
such as shirts, pants, and dresses are cut from cloth in neutral earth tones, accented 
by natural materials such as horsehair and fur; the members also wear hats that are 
inspired by the hunting hats of Kazakh horsemen or the military helmets of Sak 
warriors. The resulting effect of these costuming choices is that the ensemble 
visually exudes a sense of naturalism, references to nomadic history and customs 
(such as hunting and military exploits), and a collective identity that also allows 
for a certain degree of individuality (i.e., the costumes all match, but are not exactly 
alike). In their choice of how to visually present themselves, Turan seems to auto- 
matically ask its audiences to accompany them into a distant historical era, an 
image that is filled out and further reinforced by the sounds of their instruments. 


Instruments 


Turan’s expression of Kazakh traditional culture and spirituality are probably best 
represented by the musical instruments that they play. Although each instrument 
possesses a unique history and set of performance conventions, they are all widely 
believed to have been used by Kazakh musicians for several centuries. Each 
musical instrument brings along its own musical and social history, thereby adding 
its own layers of historical references and contemporary meanings. In addition, 
most of these instruments are in themselves potent symbols of Kazakh cultural 
history and national identity, so that their combined use presents a powerful 
articulation of where the Kazakhs came from and what Kazakh-ness means in the 
present day. 

The two-stringed lute dombra is (along with the gyl-gobyz) the ubiquitous 
Kazakh “national instrument.” As mentioned earlier, the dombra has played an 
enormous role in traditional Kazakh musical life. It was the instrument of history 
through its accompaniment of epic poetry, of everyday life through accompani- 
ment of folk songs, of sociopolitical commentary through accompaniment of aitys 
(sung poetry competitions) between nomadic poet-improvisers, and of artistic 
expression through performance of solo instrumental ‘Aziz. I was told numerous 
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times in Kazakhstan that every Kazakh household should have a dombra on 
display somewhere; a beloved Kazakh aphorism also states that “The real Kazakh 
is not a Kazakh; the real Kazakh is the dombra.” As such, the dombra represents 
a kind of “everyman,” a common signifier of national identity among all Kazakhs. 
As Jennifer Post has discussed (2007), even Kazakh communities located outside 
Kazakhstan view the dombra as an important marker of place; in Western Mongolia, 
for example, the dombra symbolizes Kazakh ethnic identity and represents the 
main mode of musical expression used to discuss the joys and sorrows of nomadic 
life, glorification of important landmarks, and longing for their ethnic homeland. 

Other instruments in the ensemble, such as the two-stringed fiddle gyl-qgobyz 
and the plucked zither zhetygen, possess an even more potent connection to Kazakh 
nomadism and spirituality. Because of their perceived age, these two instruments 
in particular are described as “ethnographic” (etnograficheskyi) and function as 
strong symbols of ancientness. But they each also carry powerful narratives that 
strengthen and enrich the ensemble’s musical expressions of Kazakh spirituality. 

The two-stringed horsehair fiddle qyl-qobyz, the other Kazakh “national 
instrument,” is believed to have been invented over 1000 years ago by the legendary 
figure Qorqyt-Ata (Grandfather Qorqyt) after his lifelong quest to escape death 
ended with a quiet acceptance of his own mortality.’ Supposedly, when Qorqyt 
played the qyl-qobyz, he was able to stave off death for 300 years, but it could not 
prevent it entirely; when he fell asleep one day and the music stopped, a venomous 
snake bite ended his life. However, although Qorgqyt finally succumbed to death, in 
a way he did achieve immortality—in the form of the qyl-qobyz, as well as the 
musical compositions for the instrument that have been attributed to him. 

During the nomadic period of Kazakh history, the supernatural power of the 
qyl-qobyz was harnessed by folk healers (baqsylar) during their curing rituals. 
Only the baqsy was allowed to touch the instrument, since it was considered much 
too powerful for the average person to control. Within the ritual context, the qyl- 
qobyz became a passageway to the spiritual realm; its rich, haunting tones induced 
the trance state that was necessary for the baqsy to communicate with the spirits of 
nature and ancestors alike. To this day, the qyl-qobyz is associated with intense 
spiritual power and curative powers. Qyl-qobyz performer Raushan Orazbaeva 
informed me during an interview that during certain performances she had 
observed audience members weeping, which she interpreted as a collective emo- 
tional “therapy” that her music had enabled (2008). Kazakh musicologist Asiya 
Mukhametova also discusses how the specific timbre of the qyl-qobyz can open up 
the psychological and physical “channels” in the human body and enable meaning- 
ful communication to listeners (2002: 196). The qyl-qobyz also retains a close asso- 
ciations with nature—not only owing to its role in communication with nature 
spirits, but also in its ability to imitate sounds from nature (e.g., howling wind, 
wolves, and swans) with its overtone-rich horsehair strings. 

The spiritual and mystical associations of the qyl-qobyz were recounted by 
numerous musicians with whom I conducted interviews in Almaty. The compo- 
ser Aqtoty Raiymkulova attested to the specifically Tengrian and shamanistic 
associations of the instrument when I spoke with her in April 2008: 
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I understand that every people has such an instrument—every people has this 
sacredness [Russian, sakral’nost]. The sacredness of the Kazakh people, if 
you are concerned with music, nevertheless is the connectedness of the 
qyl-qobyz with shamanism. All the same, it is from the beginnings of 
the people, from the beginnings of the religion that they had, Tengrism. Very 
connected with Tengrism, with nature, with nature’s sounds. And the gobyz 
is very connected with the sacred. I know that there are such examples of 
[young men] who study the qyl-qobyz, they are not permitted to drink, to 
smoke, to fight, to have bad thoughts. [Their teachers] tell them this, these 
young people. But they would go out, drink — they’re young people — and then 
fate would strike them very badly. ... Because if you took up this instrument, 
if you entered this world, you had to be clean. 


Although Raiymkulova mentioned Tengrism specifically, the spiritual asso- 
ciations of the qyl-qobyz can also encompass the introduction of Islam to the 
Kazakh people in the eighth century CE. Raushan Orazbaeva described the instru- 
ment to me simply as “a key to a person’s soul,” suggesting a spiritual connection 
that seems to transcend the specificities and divisions of religions in favor of a 
more holistic understanding of spirituality. Speaking from her own experience, 
Orazbaeva invoked Islam when discussing the relative spiritual importance of the 
qyl-qobyz in her life: 


I will put Allah first, then the Koran, then the qobyz. Well, in general, if I 
speak honestly the Koran and the qobyz are equal. Many would not agree with 
me, but to me it seems ... well, the Koran of course is special. The qobyz, I 
place it there because I like it. I consider it the first spiritual instrument, which 
saves a person’s soul. 

(June 18, 2008) 


In her commentary, Orazbaeva conceptualized Islam and the qyl-qobyz as 
equally capable of providing salvation for the soul—a significant statement, 
considering the historical and cultural weight of Islam throughout Central Asia. 
But the fact that Orazbaeva would place Islam and the qyl-qobyz on equal footing 
also attests to the immense spiritual importance of the instrument due to its 
connections with a spirituality that came before Islam; thus it could be understood 
to a represent an even more significant cultural weight for Kazakhs in terms of 
their own history and identity. 

In addition to its associations with spirituality and nature, the gyl-qobyz also 
carries connotations of sorrow and suffering. Beginning with the Qorqyt legend 
and the fact that he created the instrument as a way of coping with his own mortality, 
the qyl-qobyz and its practitioners have always maintained a close connection with 
sad or serious themes. This connection became even more deeply embedded in the 
early decades of the Soviet Union, when anti-religion drives (while mainly 
targeting Islam) caused the persecution and, in a few cases, execution of basqylar; 
as the ritual instrument of the baqsy, the qyl-qobyz was suppressed, and often 
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destroyed outright (Zhumabekov, 2008). Although the qyl-qobyz was eventually 
rehabilitated, taught in state music schools, and embraced by state-sponsored folk 
orchestras, that dark period of suppression and persecution (which took place 
against Kazakhs on a larger scale and at various times during the Soviet period) 
remains a strong emotional connotation of the instrument’s sound. As a result, 
Turan’s use of the qyl-qobyz brings a powerful strain of spiritual, emotional, 
historical, and cultural meaning into their music. In a very real way, it represents 
the spiritual center of the ensemble’s instrumentation. 

Another instrument, the seven-stringed plucked zither zhetygen, also posse- 
sses an origin story that is colored with melancholy. This instrument is believed to 
have originated in the distant past, during a period when Kazakh warriors often 
went on military campaigns against hostile neighboring peoples. The story 
concems a man who had seven sons, all of whom were Kazakh warriors, and all of 
whom were killed in battle. According to the legend, the bereaved father comme- 
morated each son with one of the instrument’s seven strings. This narrative, like 
that of the qyl-qobyz, contributes an additional layer of mysticism and emo- 
tional power to the Turan ensemble’s musical references to nomadic culture and 
spirituality. 

The reed flute sybyzgy captures yet another important aspect of Kazakh 
nomadic life: herding animals. Conventionally described as a herder’s or she- 
pherd’s instrument, the sybyzgy is most commonly used to perform ‘vi that 
require the performer to sing a low drone note while (s)he is playing a melody on 
the instrument body. This drone-plus-melody texture (also a frequent feature of 
music for the qyl-qobyz) is often compared to overtone singing and effectively 
conveys the image of the wide-open steppes of Kazakhstan, on which horsemen 
and grazing animals alike depended for their lives and livelihood. 

The percussion instrument asatayak usually consists of a shaped wooden 
plank, to which jingling metal pieces are affixed. It is played by shaking or striking 
the plank, or if the plank is attached to one end of a wooden pole, by striking the 
ground with the opposite end of the pole. Turan’s version of this instrument 
consciously incorporates Kazakh spirituality and cultural history through its 
unique form. This particular asatayak is shaped like a well-known image that was 
among the ancient petroglyphs found in the Tamghaly region of Kazakhstan. This 
widely recognized image, consisting of a vaguely human body (torso, arms and 
legs) with a head shaped like a spiral with dots around it, is thought to represent 
a nomadic deity—possibly Tengri himself. The use of this ancient image for the 
form of their asatayak simultaneously invokes the perceived ancientness of 
the Kazakh people and the spiritual power of religious symbols attributed to their 
early ancestors. 

It is important to acknowledge that many of the instruments described in this 
section are not exclusively—or even uniquely—Kazakh; nearly identical instru- 
ments exist in Kyrgyzstan (especially the Ayl-kivak horsehair fiddle, and choor 
flute). However, the ethnic distinctiveness of these instruments, or lack thereof, is 
not the main source of their effectiveness in Turan’s overall aesthetic. Instead, the 
main contribution of these instruments is the multi-dimensional image of traditional 
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Kazakh nomadic life that they create. The instrumentation of Turan is central to its 
invocation of Kazakh traditional nomadic life, encompassing its spiritual, natura- 
listic, military, emotional, ritual, and festive aspects. These instruments create 
the living soundscape that connects audiences in a tangible and audible way to the 
nomadic Kazakh past. 


Performance practices 


In the Turan performances that I have had the opportunity to observe, both live and 
via YouTube, the ensemble members assume a focused, almost solemn demeanor. 
Members often close their eyes when performing as if deep in meditation. This 
behavior in itself would not be remarkable, since many types of musicians behave 
similarly, but in combination with other aspects of Turan’s performances, their 
serious deportment further accentuates the impression that they are making a 
serious artistic statement with their music. In other words, their incorporation of 
nomadic costuming and instruments is not meant ironically or as a light-hearted 
venture into the historical imagination, but as a sincere and sober experience, 
almost like attending a ritual. In this way, Turan is able to compel their audiences to 
emulate the seriousness and focus of the performers, so that both groups contribute 
to the effect that they are sharing the experience of a different time and place. 

To further enhance the immersive quality of Turan’s performances, they have 
recently added background imagery to their stage design. The imagery consists of 
video clips and photographs of the Kazakh steppe and animals such as horses, 
projected behind the band so that they appear to be performing within the visual 
world of the Kazakh nomads. The effect of these projected images is to even further 
remove the audience from their everyday surroundings and instead surround them 
with natural imagery from the iconic landscape that is typically associated with 
the nomadic lifestyle. Although this aesthetic decision may not have come from the 
group itself but instead perhaps from their manager or other consultants, it fits 
perfectly with the ensemble’s other performance elements that seem aimed at 
transporting audiences—both visually and sonically—into the distant Kazakh past. 


Being Turan: identity and issues 


In the years since their formation, the ensemble has crafted a very successful image 
and sound to which audiences around the world respond. This section will provide 
a portrait of the ensemble’s group identity and musical branding, trace the 
impressive trajectory of their career thus far, and delve into the members’ collective 
vision for Turan and its significance to Kazakh cultural and spiritual identity. 


Musical identity and branding 


The most common designations used to describe the Turan ensemble’s musical 
style in their advertising and marketing materials are “ethno-folk ensemble” and 
the more cumbersome “folkloric-ethnographic ensemble.” Each of these terms has 
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its own history and implications within the soundscape of Kazakh music. “Ethno- 
folk” is a somewhat more contemporary term; while it is sometimes used to 
describe traditional folk music, more often it is used to designate some combina- 
tion of folk music with more contemporary elements. Other Kazakh artists utilize 
the “ethno” prefix to signify some element of Kazakh traditional music in their 
otherwise non-traditional instrumentation or repertoire; for example, the band 
Urker self-designates as “ethno-rock” because they incorporate instruments such 
as dombra and qyl-qobyz and occasionally perform versions of Kazakh folk songs.’ 
Bands from other regions of the former Soviet Union likewise use these designa- 
tions in various combinations; for example, the band Yamra from the Khanty- 
Mansiysk region of Siberia describes itself as an “ethno-rock-folk” group. 

In contrast, the term “folkloric-ethnographic” carries a wide variety of academic 
and even political connotations. On its face, the unwieldiness of the term seems to 
indicate a careful avoidance of the term “traditional,” but instead acknowledge 
that the music of Turan is something completely different. It is “folkloric” because 
it is not expressly traditional, but rather inspired by traditional music; it is 
“ethnographic” because not only does it consciously focus on musically depicting 
Kazakh identity and ethnicity, but it does so using musical instruments that were 
designated “ethnographic” during the Soviet era because of their perceived 
antiquity. This “ethnographic” designation became applied to both the instruments 
(which included qyl-qobyz, zhetygen, and asatayak) and the folk ensembles that 
used them; the most famous of these Soviet-era ensembles include Otrar Sazi, 
which continues to perform under that name today. 

By using these somewhat unusual terms to classify themselves, the Turan ensem- 
ble makes clear their recognition that they are not strictly traditional performers. So, 
even in their self-description, Turan reveals their awareness of the multilayered 
cultural history that they represent: not solely nomadic (as their visual and aural 
cues would suggest), but also Soviet and even post-Soviet. Although Turan’s 
aesthetic is firmly located in the ancient past, even a seemingly simple issue of 
classifying their music reveals a much more complicated cultural process at work. 


Career trajectory 


The Turan ensemble has found a warm public reception since they first began 
performing in 2008. That success seems to have been catalyzed by their affiliation 
with the National Conservatory, and their inclusion in a 2009 world tour of the 
Conservatory’s Symphony Orchestra, which stopped in several major cities in 
the United States and Europe. In more recent years, they have performed in Spain, 
Germany, Norway, Turkey, the United States, and several other countries as 
headliners in their own right. In 2010, I attended one of their performances with the 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra at the Saban Theater Los Angeles, as well as a 
headline performance that took place in conjunction with a festival of Kazakh film 
at the UCLA Hammer Museum and featured Turan alone in 2011. Looking at these 
performances side by side, it is interesting (and impressive) to note that Turan was 
able to successfully transition from a side act to a headlining act within only one 
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year. However, another important fact about these performances is that both were 
financed in part by the Kazakhstani Ministry of Education and Science, and the 
Ministry of Culture and Information; this financial support clearly indicates that 
the aesthetic and musical experience so carefully crafted by Turan appealed in 
some way to the interests of a major state institution and thus earned its favor. The 
implications of this official approval will be addressed below, in the section 
“Theorizing Turan.” 

In 2013, Turan began a series of concert-lectures under the title “The Magical 
Melodies of the Steppes” at the Museum of Kazakh Folk Musical Instruments 
in Almaty. This residency signaled a new phase in Turan’s creative activities in 
that they are now directly communicating with the public in an educational 
capacity. In addition, group members spoke about and demonstrated traditional 
Kazakh instruments for local and international media outlets, as well as various 
international guests from (for example) Thailand and the United States. This new, 
“hands-on” direction taken by the group seems to indicate a desire on the part of 
Turan to break through the fourth wall that usually separates performers from their 
audiences, and to engage directly with interested individuals. As graduates of the 
National Conservatory, all of the ensemble members are not simply performers, 
but educated students of Kazakh traditional music and inheritors of the knowledge 
passed down to them by their Conservatory faculty mentors, among whom are 
some of the most widely known and highly regarded performers of Kazakh 
traditional music. Turan’s educational activities go beyond simply recreating an 
imagined historical world through costuming and instruments, but rather aim at 
conveying facts and tools for learning—as well as helping to raise the public 
profile of the Museum itself, which has been an important cultural institution in 
Kazakhstan since 1981. 


Collective vision 


After the performance I attended in 2008, I had the opportunity to interview 
ensemble members Maksat Medeubek, Bauyrzhan Bekmuhanbetov, Erzhigit 
Aliev, and Serik Nurmoldaev at the National Conservatory where they were all 
finishing their studies at the Conservatory’s traditional music department. Having 
just recently formed the group and enjoyed the successes of their early perfor- 
mances, the young men were excited to talk about their new project. Most of the 
ensemble members were multi-instrumentalists, equally able to perform on, for 
example, dombra, sheng-qobyz, and percussion (in the case of Bekmuhanbetov 
and Aliev). In addition, Nurmoldaev told me that he had taught himself guttural 
singing and framed his desire to learn as a natural extension of his ethnic roots: 
“T wanted to learn, but no one was able to explain it to me. I thought about how my 
ancestors ... my roots are from Altay [the Altay republic of southern Siberia]. 
That’s how I got into guttural singing” (2008). 

As | asked them more about their reasons behind forming Turan, they articulated 
a vision of musically expressing both a specific sense of Kazakh identity, but 
cultural continuity with the entire Turkic world as well. In the first place, they told 
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me, the word “Turan” refers to the historical name given to the Turkic branch of 
ancient Central Asian nomadic peoples. Nurmoldaev explained that “In the past, 
there were two tribes—Iran and Turan. Iran, this is now the Iranians. And Turan, 
these were present-days Kazakhs; Kazakhs were called Turan.” Bekmuhanbetov 
clarified that “Turks ... Turkic-speaking peoples overall are called Turan.” The 
naming of the ensemble thus encompasses a seeming dual vision: in the same 
way that Kazakhs are both Kazakh and Turkic, the ensemble saw themselves as 
expressing both exclusively Kazakh, but also shared Turkic, cultural roots. 

They described Kazakh traditional instruments as part of a larger Turkic 
instrumentarium, evidence of the lasting bond between present-day Turkic peo- 
ples (in other words, those descended from the ancient tribe of Turan). One 
member told me that “In general, all of the instruments [in the Turan ensemble] are 
Turkic. In other words, each Turkic-speaking people has their own version of all of 
these instruments. They are even called by similar names. In so far as we are 
brothers, all [of these] peoples have these instruments” (Aliev et al., 2008). In the 
view of the ensemble members, these instruments signify not only Kazakh cultural 
heritage, but the shared heritage of all Turkic peoples as well. 

Continuing on the subject of instruments, when I asked how the ensemble 
chose which instruments to play, they cited reasons of practicality as well as artistic 
vision. On the one hand, since the musicians that originally thought of the group 
had a specific set of instrumental skills, those were the resources they decided to 
utilize. But when describing the instruments of the ensemble, Bekmuhanbetov 
began to describe a unifying idea that went beyond practicality. He repeatedly used 
the words “shamanic” and “ancient” to describe the instruments of the ensemble: 


the qyl-qobyz is a very ancient instrument—it’s the instrument of shamans, a 
shamanic instrument ... we have percussion instruments, you know that 
percussion is a very ancient instrument ... and namely this instrument of ours 
is called dangyra (frame drum) in Kazakh, also used by shamans ... then we 


have the very ancient instrument zhetygen. 
(2008) 


Amid his description of the instruments, Bekmuhanbetov noted that “We 
saw that our idea [for the ensemble] is also such that it’s not all just national 
instruments, but to go a little deeper.” He also described the ensemble’s costuming 
in a similar way: “We decided this as the look for our group, to ‘color’ it. We 
understood that our costume should not be contemporary but more ancient than 
others.” The ensemble identified their instruments and the inspiration for their 
costumes as originating from the Sak period (fifth—fourth centuries BCE), when 
much of present-day Kazakhstan was called Scythia and ruled by Iranian-speaking 
nomadic tribes. Although this era far preceded the emergence of the Kazakh ethnic 
group in the fifteenth century CE, Turan’s interest in ancientness seemed to be the 
main motivation behind their identification with this period. 

The ensemble members also discussed what differentiated their use of Kazakh 
traditional instruments from other, similar ensembles that had come before them. 
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Bekmuhanbetov, Nurmoldaev, and I talked about the way in which Turan represents 
a style that is simultaneously ancient and new: 


Rancier: To me, it seems that your group is something new. What do you 
think? 

Nurmoldaev: Yes, I think this is something new. Because there are those who 
play these instruments, but they don’t use them very much. They use 
dombra, gobyz is used in folklore ensembles—Sazgen Sary ... 

Bekmuhanbetov: They use them differently, in general, the manner is 
accompaniment. 

Rancier: And they don’t seem to play anything new. 

Nurmoldaev: Yes, basically old kiii, re-worked. In our group we still try to put 
something new in our music. 


When I asked the group members to describe the overall goal of the Turan 
ensemble, they answered in terms of “reviving ancient traditions.” Bekmuhanbetov 
gave an articulate explanation of what the ensemble was trying to accomplish: 


So, our people, Kazakhs, the Kazakh people, to some extent, don’t know our 
traditions, they are forgetting. So our goal is that they—even our musicians— 
can know our traditions a little bit. And our goal was, namely, with “Kazakh 
Eli” for example, that from this composition they would have an association 
about the Kazakh people. So that they know what kind of roots they have. 


Nurmoldaev offered some additional insight into the ensemble motivations and 
goals, invoking not only cultural roots, but also contemporary patriotism: 


That’s the significance that “Kazakh Eli” ends from this, you know, victoriously. 
With victorious music. In other words, we want to inspire patriotism in our 
people, to add patriotism. Then we still want to interest young people. In other 
words with these theatrical things, we want to interest people. Our young 
people right now are moving in a different direction—tock, rap, pop, etc. But 
they are forgetting their roots, they listen to their [own] music [i.e., Kazakh 
traditional music] very little. Probably all peoples have this problem. Therefore 
we want to interest the young people, toward patriotism. 


They also described individual pieces in terms of the story being told and the 
historical underpinnings of the music. When describing “Kazakh Eli,” Nurmoldaev 
and Bekmukhanbetov depicted a very detailed series of events: 


Nurmoldaev: It’s about the Kazakh people itself. As you heard, in generally 
it’s an image that is presented in this particular work. Like in the beginning, 
the person is there thinking about his land, his motherland. Then there’s a 
part where the Jungars come, then there’s a war between the Kazakhs and 
Jungars, and the end is like our victory. 
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Bekmukhanbetov: And also there’s a wedding. When the sybyzgy plays, 
that’s the lyrical theme. It’s like when the Kazakh people are building yurts, 
there’s the steppe, the alty bakan [forked pole that places the central ring 
into the roof of a yurt], on the swings, kokpar [Central Asian “polo” using a 
goat carcass] ... 


Each section of the music thus appears to function like a tone poem, collectively 
painting an elaborate picture of nomadic Kazakh life. 

Maksat Medeubek and the others then described the story behind their other 
composition, “Baqsy.” Their explanation combined elements of cultural history and 
ritual, but also borrowings from Kazakh traditional repertoire of programmatic kiii: 


Medeubek: So, when the baqsy would treat someone, he could predict the 
future. 

With the help of the spirits, so, the spirits would convey information to him, 
and he would make predictions. On the other hand when the baqsy treated 
someone, he might fight with them [the spirits], cast them out. 

Nurmoldaev: The Kazakhs believed that when a person got sick, it meant that 
he had taken on these spirits. 

Rancier: So it’s like a performance of healing. 

Group: Right, yes. 

Nurmoldaev: The basis of the composition is a kti by Tilep, called “Bagqsy.” 
Atthe beginning he plays the kti solo, and then it turns into an improvisation, 
to each his own. And further on, is Bauyrzhan’s [composition] ... Then we 
end with Tilep’s kti. 


During my conversation with the ensemble, their articulations of their musical 
orientations and artistic vision revealed much about their particular approach to 
performing Kazakh traditional music in the twenty-first century, and constructing 
a multifaceted portrayal of the distant nomadic past. The concepts of ancientness 
and shamanism dominated their initial descriptions of the sound and look of their 
group; however, they shifted to terms of concern with cultural roots and patriotism 
when describing what they hoped to accomplish. In other words, although the 
members of Turan look to the culture and spirituality of the past for their inspiration, 
their ultimate purpose as musicians 1s a contemporary one. 


Theorizing the Turan ensemble 


“Tactical Orientalism” 


In her 2002 article on the Naxi ethnic minority of Lijiang, China, Helen Rees dis- 
cusses the use of a musical ensemble to promote ethnic pride, increase international 
goodwill, and validate state policies regarding nationalities and culture. As she 
describes, the Naxi performing group that toured Britain in the late 1990s employed 
a strategy that she refers to as “tactical Orientalism” (a term borrowed from Joshua 
Goldstein) by which performers used particular instrumentation, staging, and 
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costuming, in order to appear as attractive as possible to foreign audiences. Such 
efforts to promote particular ethnicities, traditions, and policies often produce bene- 
fits of a more tangible kind in the form of “heritage industries” that (in the words of 
Sara Cohen) “‘aim to bring the past to life in an entertaining manner and to contribute 
to local economic development” (2005: 42). 

In light of these scholarly viewpoints, Turan appears to function as a successful 
instrument of cultural diplomacy, while at the same time laying the foundation 
for growth in the cultural tourism market. The state promotion of Turan could be 
interpreted as strategic, positioning the group as a showcase of young Kazakh 
artists who are capable of producing original music in the traditional style, mak- 
ing artistic innovations while still holding firmly to their cultural roots. This fact 
was highlighted clearly at Turan’s 2011 performance in Los Angeles, where free 
copies of a publication by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Kazakhstan—entitled Kazakhstan at Twenty: Fulfilling the Promise (2011)—were 
given away to audience members. The implication was clear: Turan had (whether 
knowingly or not) become an extension of the Kazakh Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and the international public face of twenty-first-century Kazakhstan. 


Restorative nostalgia 


Although none of the group’s members have ever articulated an aim toward abso- 
lute historical accuracy, the group’s focus on highlighting “ancient” cultural and 
spiritual aspects of Kazakh music compels a deeper look at their portrayal of the 
nomadic past. It is important to note that the members of Turan are primarily musi- 
cians, not historians, and their knowledge of the historical bases for their visual and 
musical aesthetics mainly come from their studies as Conservatory students. For 
this and perhaps other reasons, the portrayal created by Turan embodies a strong 
sense of historical nostalgia—an imagined past world shaped by generally agreed- 
upon facts but accentuated by a heavy dose of romanticism. In fact, historical 
nostalgia in contemporary Kazakh performing arts is a widespread phenomenon; 
music videos by contemporary popular musicians, for example, frequently include 
imagery of horses, yurt, nomads, and shamans (see Rancier 2009). 

Turan’s approach, fueled as it is by historical imagination and perceptions of the 
Kazakhs’ ancient past, relates very closely to Svetlana Boym’s notion of “restora- 
tive nostalgia,” which she defines as a “restoration of origins” that “does not think 
of itself as nostalgia, but rather as truth and tradition” (2001: xviii). Entities or 
individuals employing this type of nostalgia strive to create an idealized version of 
the past, which simultaneously inspires pride in one’s own national history, and 
glosses over inconsistencies or untruths that would complicate this polished ver- 
sion of the nation’s past. In the case of Turan, the element of nostalgia erases the 
uncertain historical facts about pre-Soviet, traditional Kazakh cultural symbols for 
contemporary Kazakh and foreign audiences, many of whom have little to no 
awareness of Kazakh history. 

As Boym has shown, the emotional power and convenient glossing-over of 
history enabled by restorative nostalgia can be utilized by political entities to 
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buttress and legitimize contemporary nation-building efforts by creating a seamless 
narrative between the past and present, and suggest a somewhat idealized version 
of Kazakh identity based more on historical imagination than on historical fact. 
Turan’s musical and visual aesthetic clearly draw from, and in turn reproduce, 
these nostalgic feelings and ideas; and in this way, they are participating in the 
contemporary discourse of national identity and what it means to be Kazakh. 


Conclusions 


The impressive success that Turan has achieved among audiences at home and 
abroad signals that their multi-layered, “folkloric-ethnographic” model resonates 
with both Kazakhstani and foreign audiences. Turan’s presentational format 
gives the impression of offering just the right balance between tradition and 
innovation. While foreigners enjoy the “safe” difference of their nomadic costu- 
ming and instruments, and “ancient” sounding music free of microtones or other 
challenging sounds, locals enjoy the ensemble’s familiar ensemble format, original 
compositions, and the fresh energy of young performers who have turned the 
performance of traditional Kazakh music into an engaging and enjoyable spectacle. 
But their performances also demonstrate the complicated web of Kazakh cultural 
and identity politics in which Turan appears to participate—one in which tactical 
Orientalism, restorative nostalgia, and state image-making all vie for prominence 
alongside the ensemble’s own artistic and educational goals. Because Turan is a 
young and still-evolving ensemble, their future creative choices and career tra- 
jectory will offer a compelling case study in the negotiation of the multilayered 
Kazakh cultural legacy by a new generation of artists. 


Notes 


1 Qorqyt-Ata (also known variably as Korkut or Dede Korkut) is not an exclusively 
Kazakh figure, but one of pan-Turkic origins. He can be found in the legends of many 
different Turkic peoples, including Azeris, Turks, Uzbeks, and Kazakhs. The story of 
Qorqyt as the creator of the first musical instrument is likewise shared among many 
Turkic groups; interestingly, in many versions of the story, the instrument created by 
Qorqyt is also one of the “national” instruments of that particular Turkic group. See 
Lewis (1974) and Zharkinbekov (1987) for Turkish and Kazakh versions of the Qorqyt 
legend, respectively. 

2 See Utegalieva (2000) on the phenomenon of “ethno-rock” bands in Kazakhstan. 
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